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FOREWORD 


want to make it quite clear that this book isin no senseintended 

as a complete history of the Russian Theatre. That canvas is too 

vast for me to cover, and has already been essayed by historians 

of the theatre who have a far more detailed knowledge of the 
Russia of the nineteenth and eighteenth century than I have. 

The particular portion with which this book deals covers the years 
since the Revolution, only touching on the last century where such 
information is necessary to complete the understanding of the new 
developments. 

I have written from the angle of a workman in the theatre, since 
that is my own position, but I have striven always to keep in mind 
the needs of the interested theatregoer as well. If, therefore, portions 
of the book seem naive to the theatre technician I am sorry—but 
would not have it otherwise. There are far more theatregoers than 
there are technicians, and the more knowledgeable the man in the 
audience becomes the better it will be for everyone concerned with 
the life of our own theatre. 

If from time to time an acid contempt creeps into my comments 
on the English theatre it is not that I think everything we do here 
bad and everything that Russia does good. I don’t. I live in a con- 
tinually growing amazement, in view of the narrow-mindedness, pre- 
judice, and downright stupidity clogging the wheels of play produc- 
tion here, that so much really first-rate work gets to see the light of 
day. It is because I believe that the sickness of our social system as a 
whole is responsible for the above mentioned narrow-mindedness, 
prejudice, and stupidity that I have turned inquiring eyes towards the 
theatres of another country, with another social system. 
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Chapter I 
MEYERHOLD AND HIS THEATRE—I 


he history of the Soviet Theatre is a history of Revolution: 
amidst the thunder and crash of a collapsing social system 
the art of the theatre could not remain aloof and untouched 
and yet continue to be a living force in the lives of the 
people. And under the new system the role of the theatre was to 
assume tremendous importance; its influence was to spread to the 
darkest corners of the land, into the peasants’ hovels on the Steppes, 
to the wild tribes on the Georgian Mountain and to frozen Siberia. 

In the first years of the twentieth century, Russia, as though hold- 
ing its breath, was waiting to express emotions that long centuries of 
autocracy had crushed but could not annihilate. For the great masses 
of Russian people there was no creative outlet—as yet. They were 
filled with a growing resentment—a passion which had no place in 
the world of the theatre, controlled as it was by the very people 
against whom the gathering wrath of the country was to be directed. 
The psychological unrest of the intelligentsia was different ; it was not 
revolutionary, it was merely the expression of an inability to solve the 
practical problems of life, because their more progressive and vital 
powers were choked by the straitened social and political environ- 
ment. ; 

In 1905 revolt stirred the dark masses of the Russian workers. The 
throne tottered and almost fell. In St. Petersburg, barricades blocked 
the streets, shots rang out and bodies fell face downwards on to the 
cobbles: the revolutionary mob crowded the streets of Moscow and 
no one knew what would be the end of this tornado. 

Through the streets, pushed from side to side by this crowd crying 
for another way of life, listening to their talk of a new world where 
they should come into their own, wandered a young producer— 
Vsevelod Meyerhold. He had come from the Georgian capital, Tiflis, 
where he had been experimenting with forms of theatrical presenta- 
tion. Dissatisfied with the naturalistic methods of the Moscow Art 
Theatre, where he had been a student, he had crossed Russia and 
wandered to Italy only to return, certain of one thing alone—that 
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photographic realism could not express the intangible sense of im- 
pending change. Dimly he knew what he wanted, a theatre where the 
audience and the stage should have a communion and where the 
centre of gravity should be in the emotional response of the spec- 
tator. Mixing with the crowds he felt their impulse towards the col- 
lective expression of an idea. 

The Revolution was quelled but the desire remained, gathering 
force underground year after year. Meyerhold remembered the spirit 
he had felt in the Moscow street and went to St. Petersburg, where he 
tried to express the force of that collectivism in the production of 
Greek plays. Ever striving towards his conception of unity, he wan- 
dered to a small provincial town in 1906 and there produced Ibsen’s 
Ghosts, ripping down proscenium and act drop. By this means he felt 
that the stage and the audience would emerge from their separate 
isolation and form a unified force. To a play such as Ghosts con- 
structed along traditional lines where the climax is attained by abrupt 
cessation of the action by the descent of a curtain, this must have 
been an inharmonious imposition. But it was only a tentative effort 
and he passed ever on to other experiments, which were looked upon 
by many as the exaggerations of a ‘cranky Jew’. He passed from 
influence to influence, discarding by the way decoration, adopting 
stylization, pantomime, masks, acrobatics, in turn. 

Nothing could hold his attention long because in the disintegrating 
Russia ideas had grown threadbare and the form of things theatrical 
became all important. Dressing-rooms were liable to be searched by 
the police and over everyone’s head there hung the dread of Siberia ; 
better, then, experiment with Maeterlinck or Moliére than new plays 
which might contain the seed of sedition. With the outbreak of war, 
he began to use constructivist scenery in place of decoration, and 
then as suddenly turned his attention to the cinema. 

1917! The groaning of the peasants turned into a cry for freedom 
—power swept the country and what had seemed a collection of 
impotent and illiterate slaves turned into a mighty co-ordinated force 
with but a single aim—to throw off their shackles and emerge free 
men. In unity lay their strength. Over the Kremlin fiew the scarlet 
banner of Revolution. A new world was born. 

Meyerhold fought in the Red Army of the Bolsheviks and returned 
to the theatre in 1920 with one idea—that he should be the instru- 
ment to voice the uprising of millions in a demand for a new theatre. 
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Here was a tremendous feeling, a desire to bridge the gulfs of differ- 
ences between the artist and his audience. A sense that the theatre 
must now take its material from a new source, the life of the people, 
that they rather than the author should dictate the form of interpre- 
tation. He would make the theatre a dynamic and powerful weapon 
and give it to the cause of Communism. 

From an abstract poetical drama Dawn by the Belgian poet Ver- 
haeren he forged the first link in the Soviet Theatre. He welded the 
instinct to live and the fear to die that seethed within his audience 
into the spectacle of the play by introducing into the performance 
reports of the progress of the Civil War as the news arrived in 
Moscow; the glorious achievements of the partisan bands, of 
Chapayev and his army, etc. Such an intensity of emotion was gal- 
vanized into action in that theatre that the play became a living thing, 
a struggle between life and death, the future life and the future death 
of those very people sitting in the theatre. To them it was an emo- 
tional call to action as direct as any speech, any distribution of 
leaflets or any newspaper report. It was a translation into theatrical 
fact of Meyerhold’s own slogans ‘Art cannot be non-political’, ‘Art 
is class Art’ and “The theatre is the tribune of agitation’. 

Many years have passed since Meyerhold pulled down the last 
cobwebs of tradition that clung to the theatre, years of struggle and 
privation, of military and economic war waged against the new world 
by the startled power-lords of the old. Yet all this time, even during 
the early years immediately following the revolution, when the coun- 
try was ravaged with famine and civil war, not a theatre was closed. 
Somehow or other, making their scenery from paper and their cos- 
tumes from rags, the actors continued their work of building a culture 
where none had existed. If it meant going without a meal the Russian 
came to the theatre. 

Away in the front of the march strode Meyerhold, tearing down 
false conception, pulling the bandage from the eyes of the spectator 
and thrusting him on to the stage, from the ashes of an old and 
decayed form building up a new theatre of the people as vibrant with 
passions and exhilaration as the spectator himself. 

Meyerhold to-day is still a giant in the theatre. His influence on the 
other theatres has been terrific and it will be one of our most interest- 
ing jobs to trace this influence in the plays as we see them now. First 
let us go and see the source of this influence, the old Meyerhold: we 
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will choose a play which we know to be a classic of the old form, 
apparently as unsuited as possible to the stylized method of produc- 
tion, The Forest by Ostrovsky. At the same time it will serve as our 
introduction to that other dominant force in the Soviet Theatre: the 
audience. Environment, economic conditions, mind-state of the audi- 
ence and their general background—no play should be judged with- 
out full attention being given to these all-important factors. Ostrovsky 
played to the imperialist entourage and impecunious intelligentsia and 
Ostrovsky played to a socialist proletariat—two very different things. 

So—Moscow in January. 

Snow. Heaped into curving drifts along the boulevards, inches 
deep on the frost-bitten trees and the blackened turf of the gardens. 
Weeks upon weeks of strange pure cold have polished the surface of 
the squares to a scratched and frosted mirror, across which glide the 
little high-seated sleighs. Too many people perch upon them with too 
many bundles ; suddenly they bounce up, jack-in-the-box like, as they 
pass over hidden tram lines. 

A screeching and clanking tram scatters a bunch of peasant women 
as it swerves round the corner and jerks to a standstill near the Opera 
House. The skeleton, stark and eyeless, of a giant new hotel looms up 
over our heads and across the street is a second structure propped up 
with scaffolding. We come to Tverskaiya, renamed Gorki Street. 
Lighted shop windows panel the pavements and a monster trolley 
bus thunders by followed by the rattling wheels of a peasant cart. A 
new city, a new world growing up beside the old. 

A little way up on the left is Meyerhold’s theatre. Red lights spell 
out the name of revolutionary theatre. Like pebbles on the beach we 
are picked up by the tide of movement and swept into the heart of 
the crowd that is surging into the theatre. It is bare, like a conserva- 
tory in the depths of winter. A figure of Lenin with brave upraised. 
arm salutes the crowd. They stamp their feet and shake their up- 
turned collars so that the fur glistens in the crude light with the drops 
of their breath. We are intoxicated by the sudden warmth, the noise 
and the bustle bewilder us after the remote snow-muffled world out- 
side. Hesitation seizes us, which way are we to go? There are so many 
doors leading to bare-looking offices, leading off into corridors. 
But the next instant we find ourselves part of a slow moving pro- 
cession of humanity which urges us towards what must be the 
cloakroom. 
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Fascinated,we stare around us. Is this then the population of 
Moscow? Are these the myriads of people who made the Revolution, 
and for whom the Revolution was made? Upon their faces is written 
their histories, rough faces that the wind and the rain have ploughed 
into furrows, faces a little blurred from time, some of them faces of 
the old intelligentsia who have drifted slowly into the stream of new 
life. About them is the dim hint of ‘keeping up appearances’. But the 
young faces are in the majority, many of them too flat to be beautiful, 
but strong and confident. Moving in a quick expressive eagerness, 
they are a little imperious because they feel themselves wholely of 
this new world, contemptuous of the old with its hierarchy of strange 
ideas. 

All of these people bear the signs of having hurried from some 
work or other. Some seem to have come directly from the factory, for 
they are still wearing overalls. Quickly they pat their hair, the girls 
run their crude coloured combs through it with a half preoccupied 
expression, smoothing away the disorder caused by overcrowded 
trams. As they look at themselves in the mirrors you feel that they 
look to see if they are tidy rather than whether they are beautiful. If 
they are beautiful, it is that beauty which seems to come from the 
quality of the spirit rather than from any sheen of their skin. 

We are pressed up against the counter. A little man with a flat 
Tartar face, tiny black darting eyes and a tuft of wiry grey hair grabs 
our clothes and thrusts a wooden check at us. We are swept on with 
the tide and find ourselves in a long room, a room with stained wood 
walls. It is crowded with people walking up and down arm in arm. 
We notice how shabby some of the dark suits are, here and there a 
girl has smartened up her home-made dress with a cheap silk shawl 
or a coloured handkerchief. / 

We try to form some impression of the inanimate things around us: 
a straggling palm tree stretches up a little incongruously towards the 
roof, beyond it there seems to be a restaurant with a buffet and tables. 
They are all crowded. Some people are ploughing their way through 
great plates of steamy soup and others are munching little slabs of 
bread smeared with red or black caviare, smoked fish or cheese. 
There are cakes piled with cream, rich sticky cakes. 

We wander around and gravitate towards the walls of the long 
room. Surely all these photographs of broad-faced workers, ploughed 
fields, turbines and tables of statistics have nothing to do with the art 
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of the theatre? What in the world are all these photographs doing 
here? It dawns on us little by little that they are indicating the changes 
that are taking place. Here is one photograph dated 1925. It shows 
peasants tilling the ground with an antiquated plough. The next 
photograph is 1933 and a string of tractors driven by grinning girls 
in leather caps. Another set of photographs show the inside of a 
factory, boys and girls working on machines; the faces are familiar, 
yes, of course—we look from the photographs to the people around 
us, the sort of faces are identical—at work and then at recreation. 
There seems to us to be a kind of connecting link between all these 
different activities, a kind of unity which as yet we cannot define even 
to ourselves. 

We begin to wonder if by chance we have got into the wrong place 
for so far there is no sign of a theatre or of a performance. A voyage 
of exploration is necessary, we look about and then ask when and 
where is the performance. A boy with the traditional embroidered 
blouse of the Ukraine indicates a door, a little surprised at our ques- 
tion. Inside—a bare hall with hard-looking seats. The theatre is 
crowded, but it simply is not possible that this is a performance. 

The stage is occupied by a long table draped with a scarlet cloth. 
A man with a pepper-and-salt moustache is making a speech in a 
quiet determined voice. As he speaks people come up to the stage 
from the audience forming a queue. They are all obviously factory 
workers. The proceedings begin to take shape. Another man at a 
small table is distributing prizes, fifty or seventy-five roubles each. 
Our eyes wander over the faces of the men and women on the stage; 
at first they seem surprisingly undistinguished faces, undistinguished 
to us from a foreign country who are accustomed to seeing people on 
platforms who have cultivated a special platform manner, a manner 
in which their personality is both accentuated and veiled. None of 
these people have cultivated any particular fagade, they are rough 
and seemingly simple. There seems to be very little difference between 
the appearance of the people in the body of the theatre and those 
receiving prizes. Only the man distributing the money has the typical 
appearance of an office bureaucrat; his clothes are put on with a 
punctilious air, his hair is brushed just a little too smooth and his 
eyes look out with an expression of the slightest superiority ; one feels 
that he thinks that all this is not quite his place, but since life is what 
it is there is nothing to be done about it. His hands as they handle the 
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money are very smooth, they barely glide over the surface of the 
worn dirty notes. 

Slowly the workers file up to the table, some are pleased, while 
others wear an expression of quiet assurance. They are of all ages and 
from the formation of their skulls and the way their bodies are knit 
together they have come from the four corners of the Soviet Republic. 

Interminably the stream continues—up to the table, the presenta- 
tion of money or books or clothes, the applause which varies with the 
popularity of the recipient—the next one steps forward. This looks 
like going on for some time. And yet there doesn’t seem to be any 
sign of impatience from the crowd outside. The rhythmical tread of 
feet tells us that they continue to perambulate the foyer in an unend- 
ing circle. Now and again the door opens and a head pops in—and 
out again. Evidently they are used to this sort of thing. One wonders 
just what would happen if an English audience were kept hanging 
about the theatre for an hour before the performance started while 
the local troop of Boy Scouts received their badges and certificates! 

Our attention wanders from the people to the stage itself—appar- 
ently the scenery has yet to be set, which may take anything up to half 
an hour! All there is at the moment behind the long table is a curious 
‘switchback’ construction of iron which curves down from a height 
of about six feet at the back of the stage, describing a sweeping semi- 
circle round one side and down to the footlights. Or where we im- 
agine the footlights would be, because there aren’t any. Also there is 
a huge bird cage as high as a man. Two live doves hop contentedly 
about inside, quite undisturbed by the goings-on around them. A 
clothes-line is slung from the cage to a pole in the middle of the stage. 
And that is all. The back wall is bare and the sides are only just 
masked in by an arrangement of black curtains and plain flats placed 
in the position of wings with seeming negligence. Some of the lighting 
apparatus is plainly in view. There is no sign of a curtain; in fact 
there is little to distinguish the stage from the auditorium. 

Eventually the prize-giving ceremony is finished, the International 
is sung and the doors filun g open. Theaudiencestreams into the theatre, 
and those who are not stopping to see the performance have difficulty 
in fighting their way out. There is much laughing and chattering and 
scrambling for seats ; the little women programme sellers have a busy 
time settling people in their right places. Indeed there are not nearly 


enough stewards and the majority of people find their seats for them- 
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selves. If you sit in the wrong one it doesn’t matter; sooner or later 
its rightful occupier will come and turn you out. A favourite trick is 
to change to a good seat, if you happen to have a bad one, in the 
hopes that its holder will come late and miss the first act! There is 
no chance of that to-day: even the latecomers are early! Unfortun- 
ately our foreign origin is only too clear and we are shepherded to 
our places by a harassed but courteous woman who plainly considers 
us quite helpless. 

The seats are hard. Definitely hard. Wooden seats all over the 
house. There is no distinction in comfort between the front and the 
back. They make a terrific din, clattering and creaking as the audience 
settles itself down in anticipation. One thing strikes us very obviously 
as we look around at the packed house. It is a very young audience. 
There is a remarkably small proportion of grey heads. Compared 
with the wrinkled faces and white hair that predominate in the stalls 
of an average English West End theatre, this audience is positively 
juvenile. Here, apparently, the cinema and dance hall have not dragged 
the young people away from the theatre. 

The lights in the auditorium go out. While we have been watching 
the people around us the red-draped table has been removed from 
the stage, which now seems even barer than before. There is a last 
shuffling of feet and clanking of seats—then silence. 

The stage is dim and in the dimness it is as if we have come into a 
theatre where we are not expected; the electrician and stage hands 
have gone off for their supper leaving the stage as it had been at 
rehearsal. Suddenly on the back wall of the stage an announcement 
of the play and place are flung in cinematic form, then several figures 
run on; they are priests and choirboys bearing aloft church banners 
and icons, the priests have caricaturish noses and straggling beards. 
They go off by a door in front of the would-be proscenium. The lights 
on the stage go up, hard glittering lights which reveal every corner of 
the stage-space in all its crudeness of brick and metal, paint and can- 
vas. The romance of theatre as we have been accustomed to it has no 
chance of life here. 

On the rostrum at the head of the ‘switchback’ there appears the 
tragedian, whose relation owns the forest, and his friend, the comedian 
(plaved by Ilinsky), who has his fishing tackle, which he unravels and 
throws towards the black curtain. What in the world is all this? 
Ostrovsky’s play is laid in a living-room and yet here are these two 
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playing a scene on an imaginary river bank as though they were 
fishing! 

Presently a buxom young woman in a bright pink dress comes from 
behind the bird cage with a basket of washing to hang on the line. 
Her make-up is perfectly in accord with naturalism, which is all the 
more surprising when the next character appears with a similar style 
of make-up surmounted by an emerald wig! The style of the girl’s 
dress can be reasonably called nineteenth-century, whereas, the boy 
simply wears a white shirt and tennis trousers. This mixing of period 
and no period is reflected again in the furniture introduced in later 
scenes. Among half a dozen cheap plain wooden chairs there sud- 
denly appears a single chair of exact period and a perfect example of 
a nineteenth-century footstool. The single object in thus invested 
with the concentrated essence of its time and stamps its impression 
forcibly upon our memories. The boy and girl play their scene with 
comparative naturalism, but the progress of it seems to have no con- 
nection whatsoever with the other two characters on the ‘switchback’ 
—symbol of anything from forest to attic. Thus the stage is divided, 
but only in the imagination of the spectator, for scenically it remains 
as one scene, very often the whole stage being fully lit when only a 
small section of it is used by the actors. Sometimes, however, there is 
a break in continuity, a sharp demarcation between one scene and 
the next by the darkening of the stage and the announcing on the 
back wall where this or that scene is taking place. But in effect, 
obviously time and place no longer exist for Meyerhold for they have 
assumed the elasticity with which the cinema has invested them. 

As first one character and then another takes up the threads of the 
play it becomes increasingly clear that what Meyerhold is doing is to 
magnify certain parts of the original play to such an extent that whole 
new scenes are being developed from a few words and that the actors 
are the mechanical mediators, not between Ostrovsky and the audi- 
ence, but Meyerhold’s variations upon Ostrovsky, and his audience. 

As we watch these characters, the landlord, his son, the girl, the 
comedian, the tragedian or the duenna threading their way through 
the maze of Meyerhold’s interpretation, we notice that the actors 
have a special technique—the art of pose and the decorative pause. 
Their technique is mechanical, deliberately so, and it is governed not 
by the internal meaning of. their lines, but by the variation that 
Meyerhold has found in them. Because the internal meaning of Ostrov- 
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sky has been supplanted by what seems to us a second man’s inven- 
tion—Meyerhold’s—every role (with perhaps the exception of Ilin- 
sky’s comedian) has lost its individual significance and become a 
puppet which is not composed of sawdust only in so much as its 
movements are produced by living muscles and not regulated by 
wires. They do not represent their own thoughts, only a design which 
Meyerhold has created for them. A single mind has chiselled out 
every one of these figures with a supreme theatrical autocracy. 

As the play progresses, a tapestry of fantastic devices is woven by 
these living puppets ; a theatrical tapestry which is composed not of 
colours and emotions or beauty but of geometrical designs, which 
fascinate the brain, but never touch our emotions. When we laugh 
at Ilinsky which we often do, it is not because his comedian is the 
least bit funny in a human way, it is because he is a creature of gor- 
geously absurd tricks which are entirely divorced from the funny 
qualities of people of flesh and blood. 

The scene in which the tragedian, in order to extract larger pay- 
ment from the landlord for the forest, dresses up as Satan with 
Tlinsky as his attendant devil rattling a sheet of tin—thunder—and 
the battle of clothes and boots that ensues is what a Lewis Carroll 
might visualize while listening to a radio play. 

The audience love this absurdity ; they follow every movement and 
then glance at each other and laugh. Clearly they are accustomed to 
this theatre of tricks which would leave the average audience in 
London totally baffled. The truth is that we are baffled and we remain 
so to the tempestuous end. We are all the time trying to trace first its 
origin and then its objective. Had we been shown symbolical 
machines and rows upon rows of regimentated actors in factory over- 
alls—in the foyer there are photographs of such productions—we 
could have said, “We have seen the revolutionary theatre. The ma- 
chine is the hero and the whole symbolizes the movement of the 
Russian masses to industrialization.’ But we have not seen anything 
of the sort. Then again, we have found no militant propaganda— 
there has not been a sign of a brass band or a red flag—other than 
that held furled by a young worker sitting in the front row who 
carries it out with no more to-do than if it were his walking stick. 

So our first reaction is one of bewilderment! And such, I imagine, 
is the reaction of the majority of foreign visitors to Meyerhold’s 
theatre who are not acquainted with its history and have read nothing 
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of his theories. Meyerhold himself has published nothing concerning 
his work and the little which is available has been written by on- 
lookers and students. However, too much cannot be said or written 
of the multiple activities of so great a mind and it is our intention to 
add to that material some statements of Meyerhold himself, and an 
elucidation of the theory and practice of bio-mechanics, the system 
on which he trains his actors, so as to make a little clearer to those 
of our readers who may visit the Soviet Union what are the principles 
underlying his work, a rudimentary knowledge of which is necessary 
for a fuller understanding and enjoyment of his productions. 
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hen we go to an exhibition of sculpture,’ Meyerhold 

once said, ‘we already know before we have bought 

our ticket that we are not going to see busts with 

real or even glass eyes, but stone eyes. We are not 
going to see animals with real fur but with stone fur. We shall receive 
the impression of people, of animals, while fully realizing that they 
are stone people and stone animals.’ 

Thus a convention already exists. 

Meyerhold says that once a convention is observed in the theatre 
naturalism must be abandoned, else we are faced immediately with 
countless irreconcilable contradictions. Then he proceeds to point 
out that from the very beginning the laws of naturalism are broken 
and turned upside down by the playwright who has to condense the 
action of days, months, or years within the limit of three hours. Add 
to this the problem of the producer who has to use the same two- 
dimensional space for conveying to the spectator anything from a 
kitchen to a battlefield, from inside a taxi-cab to the mountains of 
the moon, and all within the same time limit of three hours, and we 
Shall see that the whole business of the theatre is based on conven- 
tion. And the audience knows it. They know that they are not 
actually seeing the battle of Agincourt: they know that time has not 
run backwards for them and they are in fact witnessing the death of 
Richard II. But by their very attending in the theatre they are claim- 
ing their right in demanding to be made to feel that they are experi- 
encing both or either of these two things and many more like them. 
They are demanding to receive that impression. That is what they 
have paid their money for. It is what they expect from the theatre as 
an art form. And they are right. 

It is here that the brain of the producer takes the initiative and 
decides quite how he is to create that i PapreSIen ean other words, 
what convention he is to employ. 

Meyerhold reiterates that it is quite useless to attempt to repro- 
duce in photographic naturalistic detail the actual plan and objects 
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of the playwright’s imagination, as we are only made more conscious 
of the startling contradiction between the reproduction and the 
reality. Why faithfully reproduce a Louis XVI room in all its 
baroque glory, complete with doors, windows and ceilings, when we 
have the whole of one wall missing? Vistas of painted fir trees, padded 
banks and tufts of ‘grass’ only serve to emphasize the unreality of 
the ‘forest’ and we are forced to acknowledge the aim of the producer 
as being to show us a forest. 

Whereas Meyerhold wants to make us see a forest, and therein lies 
the whole difference. 

Meyerhold contends that the reality must exist not on the stage 
but in the minds of the audience. The stage is a reflector—a con- 
vention—with the aid of which they see the reality. But it is not in 
itself the reality. The means by which this reality is evoked is the 
work of the producer, and for this reason the producer must have 
a knowledge of painting, sculpture, music, architecture, literature, 
history, etc., so as to have at his finger-tips all and every means with 
which to conjure in the mind of the spectator what he and the author 
have collectively agreed upon. 

This is, of course, based on Pavlov’s Theory of Association. Ac- 
cording to Meyerhold this has played a great role in the theatre, and 
on his own style in particular. The whole basis of his theory rests 
upon the associative power of the audience; it is like a delicate instru- 
ment upon which the producer must play with great subtlety and 
understanding: the knowledge of such an instrument comes only 
from a profound and wide cultural background allied to true under- 
standing of humanity. In the audience sit many people. Each one is 
different from another. Each one reacts differently from his neigh- 
bour, though both may see the same thing. In order to evoke a certain 
response the producer must know his audience—know them and 
use the knowledge. Thus not only does a production work upon 
already known association but it must create new powers of under- 
Standing : it must, as it were, renew people and stimulate the powers 
of association. A colossal task lies before the theatrical producer who 
realizes to the full the responsibility and implications of his work: to 
tear the bandage from his eyes and consciously to set out to handle 
the delicate machinery is something which few have the courage to 
attempt, and which fewer still attain. 

So we see that the spectators come to the theatre already expecting 
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to observe certain conventions: they want the actor to speak accord- 
ing to certain laws of the theatre (i.e. the actor must speak so that 
700 or 800 people can hear him, and not naturally). They expect to 
be able to see this actor (though they may be sitting at a great dis- 
tance from him), etc., etc. This convention is the basis of theatre 
presentation and must consistently be carried throughout the entire 
production, otherwise we shall have a series of contradictions result- 
ing in inharmonious associations in the mind of the audience. 

‘The convention’, says Meyerhold, ‘is all important.’ For this is 
the means whereby the audience is made to see what we want them to 
see. It is not necessary for an actor exactly to copy the movements 
of a drunk man, so long as what he does creates in the mind of the 
audience the image or the thought of a drunk man. It is as though 
from the union of two qualities a third is born. From the union of 
the state of mind of the audience plus the visual and actual image of 
certain movements is created this third quality—a drunk man. This 
is the way a whole play is built up, from innumerable small creative 
processes following one after the other along a certain path, con- 
forming to a certain pattern, until the goal is reached. 

By now anyone who has made a study of the history of theatrical 
forms will have realized the close resemblance of Meyerhold’s 
method to the traditional Kabuki theatre of Japan. And indeed 
Meyerhold himself acknowledges its influence on his work. 

“When I first saw Kabuki I understood what I had read, and found 
many of my own theatrical laws and ideas merely corroborated. But 
there are many of the elements of Kabuki which I love.’ 

In the strictness with which he adheres to convention: in the im- 
mense care for detail which marks all his work: the way in which all 
his plays consist of a conscious pattern plainly visible to the audience : 
in the creation of reality from unreality, so is Meyerhold’s work 
stamped with the seal of Kabuki. 

His is a theatre which demands constant brain work from the 
audience: we might say that it is a mental rather than an emotional 
theatre, where the mind is appealed to before the heart—but this 
would not be strictly true. It is that the way to the heart is a more 
studied and deliberate way, the jig-saw puzzle steps of which are 
more plain to us. It is this which differentiates Meyerhold’s theatre 
from most. He is not afraid to let us see the steps. In fact he demands 
that we look and see and know how he is making make-believe. The 
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theatre is a place of illusions—true—but Meyerhold wants his audi- 
ence to know that fully. He wants us to see how he creates that 
illusion. He is not anxious to hide his lights so that we should not 
know where they are coming from. The scene is not changed by 
invisible hands while the curtain is down in the theatre. It is changed 
by neat and efficient workmen. Well, that is nothing to be ashamed 
of. That is theatre. Let us see it. He has no curtain and the scene is 
changed before our eyes. 

To Meyerhold the whole point is that when an audience enters a 
theatre it should know it is in a theatre and not imagine that every- 
thing goes on just as it does at home or in the street. It is being done 
—created—worked. It doesn’t just happen. And the audience is just 
as much part of that work. The other half couldn’t exist without it. 
Imagine a group of players playing to a deserted auditorium! The 
play would die a natural death. Here again Meyerhold steps in. He 
will do all in his power to help this co-operation of stage and audi- 
ence, to provoke and keep alive that spark which flies from one to 
another and which merges the two. The picture-frame stage was the 
means by which the action of the play was conserved and kept 
aloof from the spectator: what went on within that softly lighted 
box seemed beyond the reach of the auditorium: it was almost as 
though the audience were looking on at something when they had 
no right to be there. Actually it was in its way a complete expression 
of the attitude held by the ruling class to art. Although he was 
hampered architecturally by his theatre, which had already a pros- 
cenium opening, Meyerhold did all in his power to eradicate this. 
He has an apron stage which comes well out into the audience: his 
scenery invariably curves round the proscenium to the side walls of 
the auditorium in an attempt to break the line of the proscenium 
arch. In La Dame aux Cameélias there is an important exit high up 
on the side wall from which a long staircase sweeps down on to the 
Stage. Our eye takes in these new lines and the box stage disappears 
to be replaced by what one might call an ‘action-space’ at one end 
of the theatre. Sometimes actors enter from the side door of the 
auditorium. If you are unfortunate enough to be given a seat in the 
closed box at the edge of the stage you are lucky if you are not 
trodden on as the actor makes his entrance! The barrier of light 
artificially created by the footlights is swept away and the front light- 
ing of the stage is done from arc-lamps on platforms above the heads 
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of the spectators, half-way down the auditorium. There is no curtain. 
The stage is blacked out at the end of each act, but the auditorium 
lights come up, so the scene changing is done in full view of the 
audience. So he takes the first steps towards enlarging the horizon of 
the actors to meet the new audience. So does he commence to draw 
this audience nearer and nearer to the centre of the play. 

‘It 1s necessary to have a scientific research institute in every 
theatre,’ says Meyerhold. ‘Art must be scientific, otherwise we are 
only fooling people.’ 

The foundations of a scientific research department are already 
being laid in the theatre. There is a group of people who are employed 
solely for this work and whose duty it is to make careful note of each 
phase of production: mise-en-scéne, sound-montage, light, costume, 
colour, use of properties, etc. Every word which Meyerhold speaks 
while he is directing the actors, every explanation of psychological 
action and reaction, every correlation of word and movement includ- 
ing all the alteration, correction and addition, and in some instances 
complete re-interpretation, are meticulously noted down. The advan- 
tage of this to the student is obvious. He is able to see on paper a 
complete analytical exposition of his master’s theory : to go from the 
written record to the living production on the stage and carefully 
check up in every detail what he has been taught. Sometimes it is easy 
to grasp one portion of a teaching without necessarily obtaining a 
perspective of the teaching as a whole. For instance, after watching 
the constant repetition of one scene at rehearsals day after day, the 
student is fully able to grasp the minute details which go to build up 
the structure of that particular scene until it is a complete whole in 
itself—one of a cell-like composition of unities within a unity. 
But the objective view point of the value of this scene in relation 
to what comes before and after is easily lost and a distorted effect 
produced, with the emphasis irregularly or falsely placed in the 
student’s mind. With the scientific record of fact before him, how- 
ever, the student is able to see the play as a whole spread out with 
the exactitude of a mathematical calculus. 

Because Meyerhold demands of his actors that they know how to 
carry out in every moment of their life on the stage this same re- 
interpretation of reality in a conventional form it is plain that move- 
ment as such becomes an instrument of vital power. The movement 
he desires he achieves by training his actors in his own theory which 
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he calls bio-mechanics. There is little or no written material on the 
subject, and the only satisfactory way of grasping the essential points 
is to enter the Meyerhold dramatic school for a term and take prac- 
tical lessons. 
; Let us go along to the bio-mechanics class one morning at ten 
o’clock and after our physical training persuade Nikki, the leader, to 
elaborate on the theory of his work. At this time of the day, the long 
foyer around which the audience patrol in the evening before a play 
begins, is turned into a gymnasium. Chairs are cleared to the walls, 
and down the centre are a series of mattresses such as are used in 
any school gymnasium. We are in the first course, so there are about 
thirty students—in the advanced course there are less. It is interesting 
to note that the predominance of girls from which every dramatic 
school in England suffers does not exist here: there are an almost 
equal number of boys and girls. Their ages vary from about seventeen 
to twenty-one or twenty-two, and they are a pretty average bunch of 
youngsters, healthy, animated, and varying in origin from the Mon- 
gul to the white Russian, with a French boy and an American girl 
thrown in to give it an international flavour. The important thing 
about them is their class origin: obviously the scales are weighted in 
favour of the working class, for this is in appearance the sort of 
crowd one sees at an English football match. The signs of breeding 
which stamped the intellectual of the old days, and which he coveted 
and treasured as something which set him apart, are absent. These 
youngsters are from proletarian parents and are being given an 
artistic training which was before only possible for the sons of the rich. 

The morning’s session consists of a carefully graded series of 
physical culture exercises very similar to those taught in our ordinary 
schools, leading up to incredible acrobatics, jumping and somersaults 
which everyone enjoys enormously. Then follows an exercise in bio- 
mechanics. These exercises consist of a number of prescribed move- 
ments in a certain sequence which tell a simple action-story : “Throw- 
ing the Stone’, ‘The Dagger’, ‘Bow and Arrow’, etc., etc. Into these 
exercises are incorporated all the elements of stage movement and 
mind-state which Meyerhold demands of every actor in his theatre. 
The actor must be able to use his whole body as an instrument to 
play upon. His mind and body must be in complete harmony. What 
he understands with his mind he must be able to express with the 
movement or non-movement of his body. 
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Bio-mechanics are the mechanics of life, and the training of an 
actor must proceed according to the natural laws of movements. 
Movement should not be abstract or invented. The movements of 
animals are used as a basis to work upon and their actions and re- 
actions are observed. But while we imitate them we add to this static 
observation the active use of brain and knowledge of psychology. 
(The theory of conditioned and unconditioned reflexes is studied as 
an aid to understanding the complicated development of the actor.) 

Biological, mechanical and physical laws of nature in the form of 
special exercises are used as a foundation for the bio-mechanized 
training, as the quickest means of developing the young actor. One 
of the first tasks is to abolish various habits and prejudices. For 
example, if a boy is bashful he will show it in his movements. This 
can be corrected through bio-mechanic ‘trainage’. 

Now the emotional state of the actor enters into the plan as a 
concrete force to be utilized and controlled. This state has its zenith 
at the moment following the preparation for a certain physical action, 
in the actual moment of ‘doing’, and this moment is supported and 
reinforced by music. The moment of suspense while the actor sus- 
pends the action is called ‘excitement’, but this only refers to bio- 
mechanic exercises, not to a scene in a play. In the exercises it is 
possible to have only excitement: in a scene of a play one must have 
excitement plus emotion. 

The whole technique of bio-mechanics lies in the careful study of 
the time of preparation for a certain action: of the emotional and 
physical state of the moment of action itself: and the resulting anti- 
climax of reaction. On this Meyerhold has said that an actor should 
be trained, and on the conscious use of these three states or con- 
ditions he builds up his whole production. Naturally one of the basic 
laws for such a training is the law of balance. 

Thus it is plain that the actor must be at the same time the or- 
ganizer and the organized. 

Bio-mechanics teaches the actor to use the space about him on the 
stage three-dimensionally, as a definite measurable commodity. Just 
as his feet measure distances on the floor of the stage as he walks, 
so the rest of his body is made to use the air about him for a specific 
effect. Through exercises he is taught to achieve the feeling of the 
place of the actor in space, time and rhythm. But more important. 
still, he is taught how to co-ordinate his own body with other people 
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on the stage, with the properties he handles and the scenery he is 
acting against so that he becomes a plastic part of a harmonious 
whole. 

On the correct position of the body depends the correct quality of 
the sound which accompanies it (word, cry, shout, sentence, laugh, 
etc.), and therefore all the movements in the exercises are based on 
the principle of the static position of the body in space. Let us take 
as an example the exercise “Throwing the Stone’, and carefully 
enumerate each movement as it develops into the next. 


(1) To concentrate the attention of the pupil—the hands are clapped 
twice together in a downward movement, the arms hanging loosely. 

(2) Preparing to run—with a jump, turn and face the right, landing 
with the left foot in front. 

(3) Preparing to run—knees bent, right hand in front, left hand 
behind. 

(4) Running. 

(5) To arrive where the stone lies—stop running with a jump, land- 
ing on the left foot and with the left shoulder in front. 

(6) Return to normal position. 

(7) Prepare to get the stone—trise on the toes and drop on to the 
right knee. Lean the body backward and then forward. 

(8) Lifting the stone—pick up the imaginary stone with the right 
hand, rise, swing the right arm round in a wide circle—swing it 
round to the left—front and back again to behind the body, where 
it hangs. The left shoulder is high, the right low, the right hand at 
about knee level. The knees are bent slightly. 

(9) Preparing to run with the stone—move backward a few steps. 

(10) Running with the stone—the stone still in the right hand held 
behind the body, left shoulder being raised. 

(11) Arriving at the place from which to throw—stop running, al- 
ways with a slight jump, landing with the left foot in front. 

(12) Preparing to throw the stone—swing the stone over to the left 
front and grip the right wrist with the left hand. 

(13) Swinging the stone—swing the body weight on to the right 
foot—sweep the right arm back and swing it in a circular motion, 
still clasped by the left hand. Release the left hand and the circle 
widens until the whole right arm is swinging in a huge circle from the 
shoulder. 
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(14) Looking for the object to be hit—the circular movement stops, 
the right arm (and stone) held out in front while the student looks. 

(15) Rejudging the distance—run a few steps forward, jump and 
stop. 

(16) Preparing to throw—swing the stone back, and the right leg. 

(17) Throwing—swing the right arm forward and the left back. 

(18) What is the result? Preparation—kneel on the right knee, clap 
the hands and listen with the right hand cupping the ear. 

(19) The mark is hit—point forward with the left arm, lean back 
with the right arm on the right hip. 

(20) Finish—rise, facing inward and clap twice as at the beginning. 


It is difficult to give a clear picture of such physical exercises with 
the written word, and the explanatory sentences are only for the 
dancer or gymnast who has a technical knowledge which will make 
it easy for him to visualize each position and movement from the 
description, but the lay reader, simply from the numbered headings, 
can get a certain impression. This impression must be one of careful 
and gradual control—of preparation and action—preparation and 
action—of a rigid disciplining of emotion, until all chance of spon- 
taneous and disruptive movement is entirely abolished. If he receives 
this feeling then he is nearer to understanding the essential quality of 
a theatre of convention. 

The play which shows the bare bones of bio-mechanics more 
clearly than any other is The Magnificent Cuckold. In this production, 
conceived in the war-stricken months of 1920, Meyerhold uses a 
classic to experiment with style: the whole theme of the play is inter- 
preted in movement. The setting is constructivist and provides a 
variety of planes, ladders and steps for the actors to use as his play- 
ground. It was this production which spread the vogue for construc- 
tivist settings which is apparent in the history of many other Moscow 
theatres. It must be studied with the economic conditions of the time 
well in mind. In those years there was a shortage of everything except 
wood. Cloth, colour, paint, grease, lighting equipment—all these 
were extremely scarce and that Meyerhold chose this particular form 
at that particular time is significant. For the actors play without 
make-up and without costumes in the traditional sense—they all 
wear the same blue overalls of the sort worn by any mechanic. There 
is no attempt at lighting, and the woodwork is only very simply 
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painted. Thus while the actor is handicapped in that there is no 
illusion to help him create, yet he is aided in that his appearance on 
the stage is completely natural and everyday: he is at ease and can 
use his face and body just as they are. This is a most thrilling pro- 
duction to watch for the sheer joy of movement and rhythm intelli- 
gently used to interpret character and situation. One is not surprised 
to hear that many a time an old actor, when asked to work for 
Meyerhold, has said, ‘I am an actor, not an acrobat.’ 

Now let us go and watch a rehearsal of the Meyerhold of to-day. 
Many stormy years have passed since he startled Moscow with The 
Magnificent Cuckold, and many influences have left their mark on 
his work. But even in the 1934 stylized-realistic production of La 
Dame aux Camélias it is easy to see that he has not deserted bio- 
mechanics as his scaffolding. 

We are late, but no matter. Russian time is still elastic, even under 
Socialism, and the rehearsal has not yet started. The stage is set with 
a number of white gauze screens, a conglomeration of Louis Quinze 
and modern furniture, a draped piano and a long dining-table tipped 
forward on a raked level and disappearing off stage. There are some 
steps and a raised platform to break the surface of the stage, which is 
itself built up nine inches above the normal level. Hordes of workmen 
are testing the safety of this nine-inch structure and reinforcing it 
with much banging of nails and hammers. Actors and actresses wan- 
der off and on, chatting to each other the way of actors the whole 
world over, and flipping their long fish-tails of flounces which they 
wear as practice costumes. 

Down in the middle of the auditorium, seated at a table on which 
stands a green shaded lamp, is Vsevelod Meyerhold, revolutionary 
artist, whose name is a byword in theatrical centres all over the 
world. He is nolonger young in years, and his deeply lined features and 
stooping figure betray the vigour with which he has enjoyed life, but 
the youth has not gone from his brain—it peers out at you from those 
keen, steely eyes, and the enormous hooked nose has a strength and 
defiance about it which reveals the dominance of a character that has 
forced a whole continent to accept him as a creative artist. The way 
of him who sets his face against tradition is always hard, and many 
lesser men have grown with age to accept those rigid rules against 
which they hurled themselves with such fury in the days of their 
youth. 
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He is delighted to see us—the stern eyes light up, the face which 
has been set over pages of closely written manuscript breaks into a 
smile of welcome and we are deluged with a shower of questions 
about our work, about London, how shall we occupy our time in 
Moscow, and how long shall we stay? Meyerhold in Moscow is a 
much surer person than Meyerhold in London, and in this brief 
glimpse of him at his work we begin to sense something of that power 
of intellect that has made him the adored master of all the young 
theatre art students of Moscow. 

We find seats well out of range of the little giant and his table, and 
find ourselves hailed in German and English. Around Meyerhold is 
gathered an international group of régisseurs from Japan, America, 
Czechoslovakia and elsewhere, who are studying in his theatre for 
several months. Japan, Germany, America and England—it is a 
unique idea, this co-operation of four countries in study under one 
master, and will be the cause for much stimulating controversy. 
From them we gather some interesting information about the work 
in the theatre. 

Meyerhold has been working on thescript of La Dame aux Camélias 
since May of 1931, making a careful analysis of the period, studying 
the art and customs of the dissolute set in which Marguerite moved 
and relating it all to the economic and sociological state of France at 
that time. The tragic story of Marguerite Gautier is to be the first of 
a trilogy of plays on the history of woman, of which the second will 
deal with women during the revolution and the third during the 
period of Socialist construction. Actual rehearsals with the actors 
only began three months ago and are not, as yet, very far advanced. 
(Alas for the meagre three weeks allowed for a London production!) 
He intends to show Marguerite as in the decadent crowd of illiterate 
cocottes and a decaying aristocracy (where synthetic emotion 1s 
bought and sold under the guise of love) but not of it. She is con- 
scious of a feeling of separateness—she cannot wholly enter into their 
life, and it is the awakening of her real self which is her love for 
Armand. There is always this conflict between the strong pull of her 
old life and the need for a greater integrity and purposefulness. This 
conflict Meyerhold, of course expresses in the mise-en-scéne of the 
play. 

In the ensemble scenes of debauch and carnival she is always apart 
—she may enter into the light-hearted fooling of the others for a 
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minute, but the next instant she is away into a corner of the room 
with Armand—isolated. 

Unlike many of his fellow régisseurs, Meyerhold does not work 
out every detail of his mise-en-scéne on paper before he comes to 
rehearsal. Throughout the months of study and preparation a mind 
picture of his final design gradually crystallizes, and he comes to 
rehearsal with this mind picture only and starts to work it out on the 
stage, very much on the lines conceived but subject to any amount of 
alteration as the rehearsals proceed. The whole play is built up on 
the bones of his original structure but the details may be changed 
each day, indeed, are changed each day, until the finished production 
resembles his first conception only in its social basis. 

It is obvious that this constant altering of detail must demand 
unflagging energy and concentration from his company and will re- 
sult in a long period of rehearsal and re-rehearsal. Such an attitude 
to the work of a theatre is only possible in a country where the 
economic position of the whole theatre staff is secure. 

A bell rings. The auditorium is plunged into darkness and the 
white screens on the stage are flooded with coloured lights. The 
rehearsal begins. 

Someone on the stage is playing a gay, infectious waltz, and quickly 
whirling couples pass across the scene. The music stops, and the 
couples break up into chattering and laughing groups, Marguerite 
and Armand always apart. 

Someone is to sing—the others group themselves round the piano, 
sitting on the piles of cushions that are heaped on the floor and 
applauding vigorously. The singer makes her entrance, but—too 
soon. Meyerhold stops them, they go back and applaud for her 
entrance again, but they are stopped again. Who are they calling? 
‘Madame ——, Madame ——.,’ but the name is not distinct, we can- 
not hear it, it must be done again—and again—and again, until the 
desired effect is achieved. At last the song is tried, a gay stupid little 
thing, with an accompaniment of running steps, typical Montpar- 
nasse. But this, too, must be repeated over and over again, with the 
train held up, with the train on the floor, with much ogling of the 
Pianist, with a fan, without a fan, loudly, softly—until it would seem 
that the singer must drop from sheer fatigue. This is followed by an 
absurd piece of miming by two young men wearing masks, and the 
Same repetition of each little detail is demanded of them. One is 
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incredibly stupid, and is constantly out of rhythm—they have to 
move in perfect unison like two automatons, with rigid, staccato 
movements of the body, but the stupid one breaks this rigidity by a 
slack carriage of his shoulders and his arm movements do not syn- 
chronize with those of his partner. Meyerhold jumps on to the stage 
and illustrates, showing them how each little jerk of the head is 
connected with the following movement and forms a link in the 
whole chain of movement which constitutes the mise-en-scéne. 
Gradually he builds up the little scene until the advancing masked 
figures are the essence of stupidity—they gibber and bow to absurd 
music, and end by thrusting their vacant, expressionless faces close 
down to the faces of the group of onlookers seated on the floor— 
immediately a comparison leaps to our mind, and in a flash we see 
what he has been striving after—the masked figures are the onlookers 
carried one degree further in the development of their character. 

The whole scene only plays a second or two and will pass without 
arousing any particular comment, but a momentary impression will 
have been made and registered. Each tiny scene of this kind is a brick 
in the building of the edifice which is the whole play. 

The rehearsal continues—leads into a scene of wild carnival when 
coloured paper flowers and streamers are thrown across the stage, 
enormous balloons are tossed high into the air and showers of con- 
fetti are painted vivid colours by the play of light. The piano breaks 
into a hectic waltz—some sing, some laugh—off stage, cymbals clash 
out their brassy accompaniment until the scene reaches its zenith 
and, like a breaking wave, collapses into quiet. In direct opposition 
to this is the next scene. A quiet, sensuous atmosphere prevails while 
someone sings a lyric dripping with sentiment—and so it continues, 
a constant juxtaposition of moods into a jagged pattern of restless, 
dissatisfied life. : 

From this rehearsal and from the performance of The Forest and 
The Magnificent Cuckold, one thing is forced home to us—the actors 
of the Meyerhold Theatre are not good actors. Apart from Ilinsky, 
who is as near to genius as anyone content to work under the heavy 
firing of Meyerhold’s terrific personality and barrage of ideas could 
ever be, there is not one actor of outstanding merit in the company. 
A group of actors such as may be found in almost any other theatre 
in Moscow would have done instinctively what Meyerhold, time and 
again, had to leap up on to the stage to show them. Their capacity 
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to interpret him is far and away below his power to direct them simply 
because he eats up their individuality with his energy and the rapidity 
with which he devises new things for them to do. Before they have 
been able to assimilate one thing their master has evolved another 
and is already well on the way to thinking about the third. His ideas 
are like a pack of cards which he builds into a house only to sweep 
away and build again with hundreds of variations of form upon a 
single theme—the decay of bourgeois society. 

To interpret this decay he uses actors for whom he designs a 
character which they obediently wear as a mask, and in reality every 
actor is a mask of the many sides of Meyerhold’s interpretative 
genius. 

Yet when we look at his work—the whole wide range of it—we are 
forced to admit that this definite imprint of one man’s marked indi- 
viduality never outweighs or obliterates the main object of the play: 
rather is it a means whereby this is emphasized. Whether it be the 
exposure of ignorant, petty officialdom in a small Russian town of 
the late nineteenth century as in Gogol’s The Government Inspector, 
or a monumental picture of the passionate struggle for money in 
Sukhovo-Kobylin’s The Marriage of Krechinsky, the content is all- 
important. In a recent conference with producers from all thenational 
minorities within the Union, Meyerhold was asked which he con- 
sidered the most important, the playwright or the producer, to which 
he replied : ‘Neither—it is the thought contained in the play which 
must hold first place in our plan while working on a play. This 
thought has determined the play. Dialectically, the thought appears 
first and from this develops the play.’ 
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he name of the Moscow Art Theatre is inextricably associ- 

ated with Russian Theatre in the mind of the foreigner. In 

the thirty-eight years of its existence it has established a 

reputation that rings across the world: the fame of its 
directors is second to none: the high artistry of its actors is acknow- 
ledged in all theatrical circles and students of the drama speak with 
longing of its brilliant classical productions. 

It is not unlikely that the average Russian will tell you that the 
influence of the Moscow Art Theatre is the most powerful creative 
force in the Soviet theatre. This is more true to-day than it was a 
few years ago, and because of this, if we are to get a correct perspec- 
tive of the work in all the other Moscow theatres, we must make a 
visit to the Art Theatre one of our first duties. Meyerhold and Stanis- 
lavsky can be called the two mainsprings of the Soviet theatre in so 
far as its formal development is concerned ; the influence of one or 
the other is to be felt in every theatre. 

So then to the Moscow Art Theatre. It is, of course, more difficult 
to get tickets there than for any other dramatic theatre in Moscow. 
If you are a tourist the matter is simpler, for all the Intourist hotels 
have a number of seats reserved for visitors, but the Soviet citizen 
or foreign worker has to get his ticket well in advance if he wants 
to be sure of a seat. This is irrespective of the play which is being 
performed, so popular is the theatre itself. 

To-night there is the usual collection of people outside who ask 
you if you have a spare ticket in the hope of finding a seat in a house 
which is already sold out. Sometimes this happens before you even 
reach the theatre if you happen to be clutching your ticket in your 
hand. Very occasionally you find someone who has bought tickets 
some days earlier and is now selling them at a profit to latecomers ; 
but this is a risky proceeding since speculation is heavily frowned 
upon by both the authorities and the people themselves. 

At the doors of the theatre it becomes plain that the difference 
between the two theatres, Meyerhold’s and Stanislavsky’s, is not only 
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one of form: it is not only confined to the stage but pervades the 
whole building. ' 

At the Theatre of Meyerhold our clothes check had been thrust 
into our hands by a little man who had descended upon Moscow 
from the back o’ beyond. A little man with a wild tradition behind 
him, for whom the brittle magnificence of Imperial Russia was butan 
ogre’s tale; who feels himself neither better nor worse than any man 
in the world. Our check at the Moscow Art Theatre is handed to us 
with a kind of hinting respectfulness, with a deliberate care. The 
foreigner—ah yes, they are aristocrats. The cloakroom attendant 
still remembers the old days when men had to keep to their proper 
station in life, when the world was divided into ‘your excellency’, 
‘sir’, and mere ‘man’ and even mere man might beat his wife in peace 
without finding himself up before the court. 

The very air here whispers with the voice of tradition and it com- 
municates itself to all who venture within its portals. They suddenly 
become quiet and restrained. There are many elderly couples. At the 
women’s necks there is a hint of discoloured lace, falling in little 
ruffles against the dry parchment-like skin; about them there is 
almost a suggestion of the odour of wormwood, or the bitter-sweet 
smell that rises from a brown-leafed book opened unexpectedly. 
There are no factory overalls here, though there are factory workers, 
but they are more watchful than they were at the Theatre of Meyer- 
hold. 

We pass into the auditorium. It is sombre and dignified, the cur- 
tain with the sign of the seagull closes the stage away from the 
audience with a certain finality. There is nothing gaudy or preten- 
tious, there is no attempt to attract the spectator with any outward 
show; it is as if everything has been arranged so that nothing should 
detract from the centre of gravity—the stage when the curtain is 
drawn aside. The audience settle themselves and study their pro- 
grammes or talk in subdued tones ; now that they are assembled, we 
realize that it is the spirit in which they come to the Moscow Art 
Theatre, and not that there is an overwhelming predominance of 
intellectuals that makes this audience so extraordinarily different from 
that at the Theatre of Meyerhold. We get the impression that they 
take this visit to the theatre seriously, and that tradition means 
something quite personal to them. 

We try to visualize this decorous audience of men and women, not 
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as they were before, but as they were during the Revolution. What a 
strange audience they must have been, thronging a little bewildered 
into the sober dignified auditorium ; an audience which had heaved 
itself out of the slough of Russian mud, had poured from the fac- 
tories like molten lava, had doggedly left the trenches, tramping 
when necessary over the bodies of their officers to pull down an 
oppressive and obsolete regime. We wish we could have been here 
then, to see for ourselves the first audience of the Russian proletariat 
coming to the Art Theatre, ragged, collarless and for the most part 
illiterate, listening half amazed to the crystalline phrases of Tchekov, 
suddenly whistling snatches of revolutionary songs through their 
blackened teeth, but coming again and again, sitting and spitting out 
the shells of sunflower seeds to the inexpressible horror of the 
attendants. 

There is a story told of how once in St. Petersburg—the new 
Leningrad—in 1918 an audience had laughed uproariously when 
Othello strangled Desdemona. This concentration upon such a per- 
sonal emotion as jealousy had seemed too ridiculous to them in the 
midst of their own struggle for existence, when their world was in 
convulsion. 

Looking around us, history has become almost a reality. Here the 
youthful element, though present, is not so dominating, and during 
the chaos of civil war many of these people must have lost their 
homes, their families, even their names: all, young and old, must 
have felt the pangs of hunger and the imminence of death. Here, if 
anywhere, we are likely to find a lonely soul or two who sigh for the 
days when talking was not necessarily allied to doing and life was a 
question of being as comfortable as you could make yourself and let 
the other fellow look after himself. 

But to-night there are few such people, for the play is a play of 
Civil War: The Armoured Train by Ivanov. 

When the curtain rises the scene is muddle. A conglomeration of 
furniture and flower-pots, of palms and pedestals and strange 
bundles being sorted out and arranged by an old woman. An officer 
in the uniform of the White Army is unpacking a crate of books. 
Obviously the room is being changed from one form of habitation 
to another . . . a flower shop is being converted into a home for White 
refugees. 

Naturalism runs rampant and only falls short of perfection in its 
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own particular métier in the design of the room. It is shapeless and 
without point . . . it straggles across thestage untidily and is masked- 
in untidily by two false prosceniums that give it a slipshod air. 
In direct contrast to this is the minute attention to detail . . . the 
furniture, pictures and all properties in the room are chosen with 
the nicest sense of period (the play takes place in the months im- 
mediately following the revolution) and illuminate sharply the type 
and character of its new occupants. The acting, too, is in tune with 
the naturalism of the setting. Here is no symbolism, no bio-mechani- 
cal system of movement but the careful psychological interpretation 
of character that we of the less theatrically educated countries recog- 
nize and understand as acting, and upon which Stanislavsky has built 
his reputation and the reputation of his theatre. 

In their flight across Russia to the edge of the Black Sea this little 
band of refugees have brought all the conventions and habits of their 
home life. They set out their furniture, uncover the samovar and 
chatter inconsequently about food and clothes and love and a seismo- 
graph, almost as if nothing had happened—and under it all is fear. 
There is something pathetic about this desperate and futile struggle 
to maintain an old standard of values in the face of destruction, to 
live a life of luxury and idleness in a dirty little deserted flower shop 
surrounded on all sides by the enemy. 

So far so good. The naturalistic style of presentation is in com- 
plete harmony with the content of the scene. But as the play con- 
tinues and the main action shifts over to the activities of the partisans 
—that wild, tempestuous army of peasants gathered from the far- 
flung villages and steppes that fought so furiously and long for the 
revolution—we experience a growing sense of disappointment, of dis- 
satisfaction. It is not the acting which worries us—that is impeccable 
—it is that the theatrical form of naturalism is the wrong medium 
for this play. There is no unity of form and content. Here we have a 
play written in an era the very reverse of that which is expressed so 
Strongly in the form of psychological naturalism. The playwright, 
consciously or unconsciously, reveals the psychology of the time he 
lives in through his work: a Soviet playwright is among the group 
which not only very clearly and consciously knows that he does this 
but realizes that that is the real function of art, and that unless he 
does this his play will not receive that fusion with the audience which 
is the breath of life. Dostoievsky and Ivanov are far enough apart in 
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years to merit a different presentation, but they are even further apart 
in ideology : there is the yawning chasm of political and social revolu- 
tion between them. Ivanov is of the new world, and the style in which 
he is presented is of the old. The result is disharmony and a conse- 
quent weakening in the power of the play. 

We see the railway embankment at night. A group of partisans 
are planning to stop and capture Armoured Train 14-69 from the 
Whites and drive it into the towns where the revolutionary army 
needs help. Volunteers are asked for. 


Okorok. Something must be done quickly. Cut down the trees and 
block the line. 

Vershinin. Wait. 

Second Peasant. Has any news come from the town, comrade? 

Vershinin. In the town they are hanging our brothers. That’s all 
the news we are likely to get. 

First Peasant. Listen. You can hear it. (Vershinin and Okorok put 
their ears to the rails.) 

Vershinin. I can’t hear anything. 

Okorok. Listen. He’s right. You can hear the hum. 

Vershinin. Comrades, the bridge is undamaged. If we can take the 
train, nothing is between us and the town. Pull those sleepers across 
the line and concentrate all your guns on the engine. Remember our 
comrades in the town need us, we’ve got to get to the town in that 
train! 

Old Man. What do we want to take it for? If we stop it our part 
of the job’s done. Pull up the lines and let it go over the embank- 
ment. | 

Second Peasant. That’s right. Over the top with her! What happens 
in the town is their business. We don’t have to fight for the town. 

Another Peasant. Over the embankment with it! 

Sing Wu. No! No! Swiftly ride town. Iis.... 

Vershinin. Wait. You can talk later. So you want to destroy it? 
You're afraid to take it with your own hands? I wasted my time in 
bringing you here. I’m going back. I’m a coward. Leave them, Vaska. 
Run into the woods, peasants, run while you’re safe. 

Okorok. I’m staying. 

Sing Wu. I stay, Vaska. 

Okorok. You see? He’s not a Russian. Are we to be shamed by a 
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foreigner? Comrades, do you want to destroy us? Our friends in the 
town are in danger, they need our help. We must capture the train. 

First Peasant. Capture it before it’s too late. Capture Nizelaso. 

Second Peasant. It’s easy to shout! It’s murder! 

First Peasant. Shut up! Are we to be shamed by a Chink? 

Vershinin. Run, peasants, run! 

First Peasant. We'll laugh at them. We'll ride it to the town! 

Second Peasant. But how? 

Old Man. We must stop it with logs. 

Okorok. It will smash through them, we haven’t time to get the 
trees down. It will fly past us before we have time to fire a shot. 

Mitia. Excuse me, but at the technical school... . 

Okorok. At the technical school! Did they teach you to stop a 
train at the technical school? Stop drivelling. 

Peasant. It’s coming. 

Second Peasant. Listen, you can hear it, it can’t be more than a 
couple of miles away. (The peasants run up on to the line. There is 
the sound of a whistle in the distance.) 

Vershinin. There isn’t a chance. It will cut through without noticing 
them. 

Mitia. Excuse me, but if a dead—— 

Okorok. What are you getting at? 

Mitia. According to the railway regulations, a driver must pull up 
if he sees a carcass on the line. If he sees it too late he must accelerate 
until the danger is past, then he must stop and go back. 

Okorok. Well, supposing a corpse? 

Mitia. Of course, a body too, but I was thinking of an ox. 

Okorok. There isn’t an ox here, idiot! 

Vershinin. Comrades, he’s right, the armoured train 1s running 
under the old regulations and they will keep those regulations. If the 
engine-driver sees a body on the rails he must stop the train. Com- 
rades, we want a volunteer. There’s a great danger, but there’s a 
chance. As soon as the driver stops and looks out we’ll put a bullet 
through his head: A volunteer! Well, comrades? 

First Peasant. It’s suicide! 

Second Peasant. Shut up! (The train is now audible. A whistle.) 

Vershinin. Comrades. . . . 

First Peasant. Lie down yourself. 

Vershinin. Myself? Well... . 
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Old Man. Don’t do it! 

Vershinin. But who then? (Okorok throws off his rifle and scrambles 
up on to the embankment.) 

Vershinin. Vaska, what are you doing? 

Okorok. Damn the lot of them! To have to live with such a crowd! 
1 want to shame them before my death, that’s all! (The train is now 
rapidly approaching. Okorok has knelt on the line.) 

Vershinin. Vaska, do you want a drink of vodka? 

Okorok. Is there any? I’m burning! (Vershinin clambers up with 
flask.) .. . I can’t stand it. Here, take my revolver, shoot! (Sing Wu 
creeps up behind them.) 

Sing Wu. Vaska lonely, swiftly lonely. 

Vershinin (coming down embankment). Leave him, leave him. 

Sing Wu. Vaska, you true man. I say what true man. Vaska, you 
go. 

Okorok. 1 can’t! I can’t! (He runs down and throws himself at 
Vershinin’s feet: The train is thundering nearer.) 

Vershinin. Vaska, you’re crying. (Sing Wu raises his head.) 

Mitia. Lie down, brother. Lie down, dear brother. (Sing Wu 
straightens himself on the line. The peasants throw themselves on 
the ground out of sight. The headlights of the locomotive sweep 
across the stage.) 

CURTAIN 


But it is an embankment of canvas and wood painted to resemble 
as closely as possible the rocks and stones of reality, and conse- 
quently attracting our attention more sharply to its falsity. The slope 
is padded to the shape of rocks in the manner of scenery fifty years 
ago. We look at it flatly, from a two-dimensional viewpoint. There is 
none of the urgency and flow of steel rails sweeping across the 
country. When the poor little Chinaman creeps up the slope and 
lies down in front of the advancing train we are merely watching 
him do it, whereas we should feel that those thundering wheels rush- 
ing nearer and nearer will tear across us, too, in another minute. 
The scene calls for a cinema technique, for the angle of the camera— 
we should see the rails from below, tilted across a livid sky. 

The naturalism of the setting tends to romanticize the scene, and 
the lfard, metallic quality that is so inherent in the works of the early 
Soviet playwright and is an expression of their era as necessary to 
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their plays as is the vague, unsatisfied longing of Tchekov to his, is 
lost. 

Contradictions of this nature leap out at one throughout the entire 
play, and are only to some degree softened in the scene on the church 
roof from a variety of causes. Here, in what is undoubtedly the best 
scene of the play, the producer has been helped by the location of his 
scene. We look down on the sloping roof of the little church, racked 
with bullet holes and crowned by the tottering, bulbous-domed cupola, 
and we receive at once what has been missing from the whole play so 
far—the stark, chaotic atmosphere of civil war and revolt. Add to 
this some truly magnificent grouping and mass work which makes 
the Rheinhardt of The Miracle seem like a clumsy Teuton with an 
American ‘bigger and better’ complex, some brilliant individual 
characterization by members of the crowd, and a masterly perform- 
ance from Batchalov . . . (watch him interrogate the captured Ameri- 
can, who can’t speak a word of Russian . . . watch him, in the face 
of opposition from the crowd of peasants swarming on the roof who 
want to shoot the prisoner, dig out words internationally compre- 
hensible. . . ‘Proletariat... Lenin’... and, more amazing still, listen 
to the audience roaring its applause as the American eagerly pro- 
claims himself a fellow-worker)—and you get a glimpse of the ruth- 
lessness and exultation, the comradeship, the fanatical self-sacrifice 
and iron determination that swept the proletariat to victory and 
which surges through the work of playwrights like Ivanov and Vish- 
nevsky. 

But this atmosphere dies with the finish of the scene, and is never 
recaptured. The last scene, which should be the pinnacle of the play, 
is unimpressive, and we leave the theatre with a strong sense of 
frustration. 

The role of the Art Theatre under the Soviet regime is still ob- 
scure, for it seems clear to us that no good purpose is served in this 
distortion of an author’s work. Meyerhold can re-interpret a classic 
and contribute something valuable to a new audience, but to show 
something new in an old manner is no advance in theatrical art. It is 
not even marking time. It is a step backward. Stanislavsky’s method 
has been developed to the point of perfection: it is not the purpose 
of this book to show how this was done, but to show its function 
under the new regime, and the first problem we come across is the 
question of how to apply this method to the demands of the new 
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theatre: if it can be applied intact or in certain instances, or whether 
it can be applied at all. 

The foreigner may be wondering how the Moscow Art Theatre 
has survived the Revolution at all, when it so clearly represented the 
system which was swept away by the Revolution. It remained be- 
cause the Communist Party aimed at preserving the highest expres- 
sion of the old culture and giving it to the people as their right. That 
explains the preservation of thousands of the most beautiful icons 
and the magnificent collection of the works of Gauguin, Matisse and 
Cézanne in the Moscow Museum of Western Art. More than that, 
Lenin expressed a belief that the Moscow Art Theatre would give a 
great deal to the new revolutionary theatres, its perfection of the 
realistic form, its experience, its refinement and that as time went on 
it would change itself and become part of the new life. He believed 
that its older artists would be affected by the younger who were 
bound to come into the theatre little by little and that some day—- 
actually it was not until 1926—the Moscow Art Theatre would pro- 
duce a Soviet play and pass into a new phase of its history. It is pre- 
cisely the same motive which has preserved the Academic Theatres 
of Leningrad. 

In the Theatre of Meyerhold a very vital principle in the Soviet 
theatre becomes clear—the aim of drawing the majority into an 
active relationship with the art of the theatre where they shall par- 
ticipate emotionally not in isolated instances but in unified co-opera- 
tion. Such an aim is in absolute opposition to those theories which 
actuated the naturalistic school of the Moscow Art Theatre, where 
the performance was conceived as a complete whole, independent of 
the reaction of the audience who might as well not have been in the 
theatre at all. These two opposing methods cannot be abstracted 
from their social origin. The latter was designed for a highly cultured 
audience, composed of the aristocracy and intelligentsia who prided 
themselves upon their ability to disregard the mundane things of life ; 
they disliked familiarity of any sort except with their own kind, and 
actors did not represent their own kind—the stage was a diversion 
which they paid to see and having seen, left without any personal 
obligation. There is nothing they would have resented more than 
being asked to co-operate in the actual performance; they would 
have been embarrassed to find the auditorium invaded by actors and 
themselves part of the play. Such a request would have been an 
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assault upon their inherent self-sufficiency, it would almost have been 
an affront since not long before the actors had been their serfs. 

What, then, was it that Lenin said should be preserved to share 
the new life: what had the Art Theatre to offer which was of such 
value that they should be allowed to remain open during the years 
1917 to 1926 without revealing so much contact with current events 
as to produce anew play? What was this heritage of the past which 
could become a foundation for the future? 

Much has been written on this subject and we repeat that it is not 
the purpose of this book to retrace old ground. Stanislavsky himself 
has expressed his theories with such lucidity in his book My Life in 
Art that all theatre-lovers and students must be familiar with them. 
Nevertheless, our aim is somewhat different : we do not wish simply 
to recount the work of the various Soviet theatres to-day; such a 
book would be a catalogue compiled from the daily advertisements 
in the papers. Our purpose is to show the background of the theatre 
to-day, the people who go to it, the people who made it, and for this 
it is necessary to go further back and examine the past out of which 
it arose, not as expressed only in the art theories but in the personal 
and social roots of the theatre from which these theories spring. 
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he Moscow Art Theatre—now called The Moscow Art 
Theatre in the name of Maxim Gorki—is forty-six years 
old. Only one other existing Moscow Theatre is older, 
and that is the Maly Theatre. This played a certain role 
in determining the artistic line of the new theatre, as we shall see. 

Eighteen ninety-six saw the meeting of two great minds from which 
sprang one of the most important events in theatrical history. 

The Restaurant in the Slavonic Bazaar was crowded. The flushed 
and excited waiters rushed from tables to kitchen, mopping their 
foreheads and swearing at the weight of the dishes. The air was thick 
and almost unbreathable with tobacco smoke—it curled up from 
innumerable ashtrays to the discoloured ceiling, throwing a blue haze 
across the lights. The hum of talk rose and fell in waves of Sound: 
light laughter cut across the clatter of knives and forks and china. 
Kopeks and roubles changed pockets with incredible rapidity, and 
the smile on the face of the waiter and the arch of his back as he 
bowed his customer out was regulated by the little silver coins that 
were growing hot in the palm of his sticky hand. 

At a small corner table sat two men. Before them was a growing 
pile of cigarette ends and a carafe of coffee. Periodically, one of them 
would summon the waiter and the cold coffee would be replaced by 
a steaming hot supply which, after the first glass was poured out, 
would in its turn be left to get cold: The two men were talking— 
talking—talking. As the restaurant began to empty and the din sub- 
sided these two stayed at their table, leaning across to each other with 
excitement in their voices and gestures, talking far into the night. 
Dreaming, planning, exchanging ideas, building the future, cement- 
ing a bond of co-operation and friendship : the germ of an idea which 
was to come to fruition and make world history. These two men were 
Nemirovitch-Danchenko and Constantin Stanislavsky. 

Both of them felt a profound dissatisfaction with the conditions of 
work which prevailed in the theatre at that time: conditions which 
they regarded as stultifying to the creative power of an artist. On this 
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basis they were able to unite their fordes in a determined effort to 
change these conditions, at least as far as their own work was con- 
cerned. It is possible that one or the other by himself could not have 
succeeded, so adverse were the prospects of any reform in the ‘tradi- 
tional’ world of the theatre. But their alliance was peculiarly happy. 
Nemirovitch-Danchenko, talented litterateur, dramatist, and leader 
of the Philharmonic Dramatic Theatre, was in his time the epitome 
of spontaneity in literature. Facile and free in his language and con- 
stantly widening his field of work, he found himself in violent opposi- 
tion to the pseudo classicism that prevailed in the State Academic 
Theatres of St. Petersburg, while the conventional-realism of the 
Maly Theatre irritated him with its grandiloquence and false tradi- 
tions. 

Stanislavsky’s urge to revolt was based on more general lines; a 
revulsion against the whole theatrical system as it was at that time. 
Then it was usual for the Moscow theatres to produce a new play 
every week. Very occasionally the Maly Theatre would rehearse for 
a month, but this was quite extraordinary and by no means en- 
couraged. The artist was a machine who could be wound up and made 
to perform certain tricks by pressing certain buttons: the villain 
button, the comic butler button, the foolish peasant button, the vir- 
tuous maiden button, etc., etc. As a man with a brain of his own he 
didn’t exist. The position of the producer was little better : he ‘moved 
his people about’ on the stage and placed them in the same position 
as the last man who had used the script of that particular play. Often 
three rehearsals sufficed before the opening night. Theatre, as an art 
of any profundity, did not exist. 

Thus in these two men the creative urge struggled and fought 
against the stifling environment until they could no longer remain 
passive participants in what they felt was a degradation of their 
beloved art, and they united their forces to battle for freedom, to 
take the muck away and clear a spot where an artist could breathe, 
where the light of intelligence could illumine his work and he could 
grow. 

These years were significant in another way. The nineties saw the 
beginning of the decline in power of the Russian aristocracy and 
intelligentsia. Trade was coming into force. The influence of the 
merchant and the tradesman was growing over the land and a new 
class was arising—the bourgeoisie. Everywhere the aristocracy was 
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becoming impoverished and their estates passed into the hands of 
the new landlords. Corruption was rife amongst the Tsarist officials, 
and there was strong feeling against the regime they stood for on 
the part of the new trade-bourgeoisie. Actually this unsettlement, 
reactionary in essence, was only launched against the power which 
Tsarism represcuted and which the new tradesmen felt should be 
theirs. 

Nevertheless, in this movement were all the progressive elements, 
and Nemirovitch-Danchenko from the jntelligentsiaand Stanislavsky 
from Trade Capitalism were heart and soul with the rising tide of 
the bourgeoisie. It naturally follows that their theatre, when it 
opened in the autumn, reflected their tendencies and expressed the 
point of view of the Liberal Intelligentsia although it declared itself 
to be free from all political influences. 

Their first production was Tsar Feodor Ivanovitch by Alexei Tol- 
stoi and their choosing this play was in itself significant of their 
sympathies. It was a picture of a weak and vacillating Tsar and was 
thought by many, including governmental officials, to be a picture 
of the reigning Tsar Nikolai. The play attempted to show the grow- 
ing Liberal feeling in the villages and very plainly indicated that the 
tendency of the theatre was to side with the Liberal Trade Bourgeoi- 
sie. Tsar Feodor Ivanovitch was promptly banned by the Government 
—an excellent beginning for a young and new theatre. How many 
similar ventures since then have thrived on the same treatment! How- 
ever, Nemirovitch-Danchenko, by a series of wire-pullings in influen- 
tial circles, was able to get the ban lifted and the play opened at the 
Old Hermitage Theatre, renamed the Popular Art Theatre. 

Sensation. The curtain rose on darkness—Darkness! Such a thing 
was unheard of. All plays opened with a blaze of light the moment 
the curtain went up. But here was a theatre that dared to open the 
play in darkness. The audience, after the first gasp of surprise, ap- 
plauded as one man. But this was only the first of many startling 
innovations. Throughout, the actors disobeyed all the rules of good 
acting so dearly cherished by the old school: throughout the per- 
formance Stanislavsky showed that brains and imagination could lift 
the work of the producer to undreamed of heights. Imagine a group 
of Boyars sitting with their backs to the audience! And people stand- 
ing with their backs to the audience, actually revealing that portion 
of the anatomy which it was always deemed genteel should be turned 
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up-stage! The actors spoke their lines to each other and really looked 
at each other when they were talking, instead of looking and speak- 
ing at the audience. Even the monologues were spoken to actors and 
not the audience! And on the ear of the spectator the verse fell with 
a new meaning—clear and understandable, spoken with emphasis on 
the sense rather than on the verse metre. 

The play received an ovation. Such a theatre had never been seen 
before. The old people were sceptical, and in some cases violently 
antagonistic, but the youth and the majority of the progressive in- 
telligentsia were unreserved in their enthusiasm. It became the talk 
of the town. 

Through these details we can see how Stanislavsky began to build 
his new theatre and evolve his system. It was based on the work of 
the Meininger troupe, from whom he borrowed the naturalistic style 
of acting : he broke with the false convention of the old theatre—the 
declamatory style of speech, the ‘sawing the air’ gestures and the 
unreality of the stage settings—and began to teach his actors to 
behave on the stage just as they would in their homes: to create the 
feeling on the stage that they are real people in real surroundings 
acting as real people do under given circumstances. Thus began his 
famous method of self-identification: the actor has no objective 
aspect to his role, he is the role. All his thoughts and actions are those 
of the character he is playing : every moment on the stage he is ‘living’ 
that character, and Stanislavsky always pressed that when an actor 
leaves the stage, he should speak to no one outside his part. 

Thus both sociologically and artistically his theatre was progres- 
sive. The actor was no longer a machine but he became an indepen- 
dent thinker who had to use his brains continuously in the creation 
of his role: a man, too, who was capable of having his own ideas 
about that role which had to be discussed fully with the producer, 
thus deepening the work of both actor and producer and lending 
each a newer and fuller significance. Under his system the producer 
played a most cultured part in the work of the theatre: he had now 
to be able to realize in shape and motion the psychology of a man. 
He had now to know humanity, its symptoms, its weaknesses and 
its strength and precisely how these symptoms are demonstrated 
through an actor on the stage. He had to know how to reveal the 
life of a man through the kind of home he lived in, a book that was 
on his shelf, the ring that he wore on his finger. He had to know age 
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and centuries, customs and habits of the past, clothes and costumes 
as significant of character. In fact the producer as a deciding factor 
in the Russian theatre was born. 

Perhaps the most important aspect of the work of this new group, 
the aspect which was to have the strongest influence on the develop- 
ment of the Russian Theatre as a whole, was the ensemble. For the 
first time, the actor became subordinated to the play. Every person 
on the stage was taught to estimate his position of importance in 
relation to the importance of the particular scene in which he played. 
That is to say that no matter how small an actor’s part was in the 
number of words spoken, if for a few minutes his scene was of value 
to the movement of the play, then the others on the stage at that 
moment, stars included, were not permitted to intrude their per- 
sonalities upon him. Sometimes the star actors were asked to come 
on the stage as a crowd: gradually they acquired the feeling of unity 
amongst themselves, of serving a common cause. This was the basis 
of a team work which is unrivalled in any other theatrical company 
in the world. 

Inseparable from the Moscow Art Theatre is the name of Tchekov. 
Fortune was liberal in her shower of gifts upon this young group of 
pioneers, but in none was she more benevolent than in this—Anton 
Tchekov. Stanislavsky, Nemirovitch-Danchenko, their company— 
and Tchekov : the concatenation of circumstances was almost heaven- 
sent. If Tchekov could not have found a theatre anywhere in the 
country more capable of giving expression to his exquisite sensitive 
thoughts, it is quite certain that no other playwright was a more 
perfect medium for the work of this theatre. The two were different 
sides of the same coin: completely complementary. What one side 
did for the art of the theatre, the other side did for dramatic litera- 
ture. 

Tchekov’s plays were written in a style quite opposed to the tra- 
ditional laws of play construction. The seeming irrelevances, the 
chains of thought which pervaded the play, the complete understand- 
ing of the role of the trivial and mundane in everyday life, these were 
things which the contemporary playwright shunned like the plague— 
that is if he got as far as considering them as stage material. Tchekov 
plays upon the human emotion as on an instrument of ineffable 
sweetness—they are to him a forest of mysterious depth, into the grey 
darkness of which he plunges in order to turn his gentle light upon 
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their secrets and show them to the world. The shades are infinite— 
there are no bright colours, only a sensitive gradation of greys and 
browns and whites. He voices the cry of the artistic intelligentsia, the 
Russian intelligentsia—the Russian soul is revealed in its anguish, its 
frustration, feebly flapping its wings against the golden bars of a cage 
which it has helped to build: language he uses as a painter uses his 
brush and the words fall on our ears as a revelation—longing, desire, 
the yearning for a fuller life—‘a life where all must work’—says 
Epikhodov—the despairing cry of those who are left behind—‘“We 
shall never see Moscow’. And through all his plays runs a thin red 
line, the line of satire. He knew these people. In his daily rounds as 
a country doctor he saw their frailties, their stupidities, knew the 
inherent weakness of them, and the vigorous active-minded man who 
spent his whole life in doing voices a veiled but decided contempt for 
the futility of those people who were so engrossed in looking into 
themselves that action was abhorrent and unnatural to them, and 
whose protest was only expressed in endless speech. 

It is not surprising that the Alexandrinsky Theatre, St. Petersburg, 
failed in interpreting this new genre when they attempted to stage 
The Seagull. This theatre was still practising the old classic style of 
acting, grandiloquent and, as it must seem to us now, somewhat 
bombastic. To ask them to produce Tchekov was like using a steam- 
roller to crack a nut. The profundities of the play were completely 
missed and it was interpreted as a comedy of life, and in the process 
of adapting it to the style of the theatre and capacities of the actors 
any social significance within the play was lost, with the result that 
the audience failed to understand it. 

But in the Moscow Art Theatre Tchekov found his spiritual home. 
Their interpretation and his genius were so closely bound up together 
that each grew and developed from contact with the other. There 
was, and still is, a superb harmony—such harmony as was lacking in 
The Armoured Train. 

If Tchekov showed, through his portraits of contemporary life, the 
prevailing mood of disillusion and pessimism of the intelligentsia, 
Maxim Gorki threw a sharper, more searching light on the roots of 
these problems. His plays were a protest against reality. His Lower 
Depths, though couched in a romantic style, was nevertheless a pro- 
test : his Enemies was the first play to reflect the clash of classes in a 
dramatic form. The relation of employer to employee, with the sym- 
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pathy in favour of the under-dog, made its entrance on to the Russian 
stage. 

This is the important aspect of Gorki as a playwright. Not that 
he created masterpieces of artistic form but that he chose for his 
scenes such startlingly plain facts of everyday life as graft, bureau- 
cracy, inequality of justice—such facts as were known to the millions 
of Russian working people. It was the work of Gorki which gave a 
certain social line to the new theatre, while Tchekov provided the 
artistic line. (As we have seen, Tchekov, too, had a social line since 
all works of art are a comment on their period: but in his plays the 
conscious innovation was the new dramatic style while in Gorki’s 
work the conscious innovation was his criticism of social life. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that that which is conscious is a more 
dominating and determining factor than that which is unconscious.) 

So Tchekov continued to create for this theatre which slowly 
developed a repertoire of plays by Gogol, Pushkin, Ostrovsky, 
Andreyev, Griboyedov, Moliére, Hamsun, Ibsen and Byron. It is 
interesting to note that no work of Schiller was ever attempted and 
only one Shakespeare, Julius Caesar. 

If we study the graph of the Moscow Art Theatre we shall see that 
it makes certain sharp curves, certain precipitous descents and rises. 
By the fluctuation of this line we shall be able to judge the reaction of 
the artistic intelligentsia to the 1905 revolt and the events immediately 
following it. It is a barometer of every move made by that stratum of 
society whose philosophies and activities were reflected in the work 
of the theatre through its personnel. 

Up to the time of the October rising the position of the intelligent- 
sia had been simple to define: it had associated itself with the work- 
ing class against the feudal monarchy. This common ideological and 
political platform permitted a certain tenuousness of views—it satis- 
fied the conscience without disturbing the physical comforts. But 
with the thunder and flash of October, with the armed proletariat 
at the barricades and blood flowing in the streets of Krasnaia Presnya 
this attitude was no longer possible. It became uncomfortable to sit 
on the fence. Now was the time when the issues were sharpened and 
the dividing line plainly drawn: it was necessary to make a decision 
one way or the other. History has shown that the minority joined the 
ranks of the defeated proletariat while the majority went over to the 
reactionaries. 
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The Moscow Art Theatre marked its decision by a hurried retreat 
into mysticism and agnosticism. The plays of Hamsum were intro- 
duced and Andreyev’s The Life of Man. No plainer indication is 
needed. of how far removed was the theatre then from its original 
basis than a comparison of The Life of Man with Tsar Feodor. Man 
may challenge fate but he cannot overcome it—that is the message 
expressed in The Life of Man. Man’s fate stands aloof in a corner of 
the stage, remote and untouchable, a tall thin figure swathed in grey. 
The characters all wear black and seem dwarfed by the omniscient 
fate. The whole setting of the play was eloquent of the removed 
attitude, a withdrawing from life. The stage was wrapped in a grey 
blanket of pessimism and defeat. 

In 1914 yet another step was taken in this direction with the pro- 
duction of Dostoievsky’s Devils. A strike in St. Petersburg, culminat- 
ing in fighting at the barricades, prompted Dostoievsky to spit out 
his aesthetic revolt against mass action in the satirical picture of a 
revolutionary. It was the occasion for a battle of words between 
Maxim Gorki and Nemorovitch-Danchenko. Gorki wrote a letter 
protesting against the production of such a play, to which Nemiro- 
vitch-Danchenko replied with an open letter expressing his views on 
the nature of art and the task of the theatre; art is non-political, 
politics serve a contemporary aim while Dostoievsky expounds the 
sublimest aims and ideals of humanity—our theatre is not concerned 
with politics but with ethics—etc., etc. 

The Art Theatre, along with the reactionary intelligentsia, raised 
the banner of pacifism and joined the ranks of those many who 
seemed vague and lost in a world which was boiling with suppressed 
revolt. Their plays of this period skimmed along the surface of life 
and avoided the deeps. The roots of things were not to be exposed 
since, when faced with truth, man has to side with it or against it. 
And the Art Theatre was not ready for such a decision. Such plays 
as Tears and The Autumn Violin were sentimental-neurasthenic 
trifles which served to distract the mind from anything fundamental. 

It is possible that the Moscow Art Theatre does not like to be 
reminded of this period in their repertoire: nevertheless, when their 
full history shall be written it must not be omitted since it forms a link 
in a chain of logical development. 

What was their reaction to the successful revolution of 1917? How 
did they adapt themselves to a Proletarian Dictatorship? 
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Not unnaturally they failed to grasp its significance and were 
shocked at the thought of a crowd of illiterate workers and peasants, 
as they conceived it, taking the reins of the country into their hands 
and wrecking the ‘culture’ of the past. For them Bolshevism spelled 
the ruin of art. They declared that the new commissars knew nothing 
of any form of culture and could only destroy. One can imagine their 
surprise when, called to discuss the future function of their theatre 
with Lunacharsky, Commissar of Education, they found not only an 
extremely cultured man, but one whose knowledge of the history of 
the theatre exceeded that of Nemirovitch-Danchenko. 

Under the new regime they began to take part in the reconstruc- 
tion of the country. Theirs was a heritage of the past. They had the 
key to the private life of a disappearing generation. They began to 
learn that their art was not incompatible with socialism, that social- 
ism indeed needed them to illuminate its text, as it were, to explain 
through the medium of the theatre the decadence and creative 
poverty of a regime which, just as a swollen and rotting fruit must 
eventually fall from the tree, had collapsed under the pressure of a 
new life. Their work began to take on a deeper significance than ever 
before. 

Let Stanislavsky describe their reaction to the new audience which 
flooded his theatre, knowing nothing of his or any other. 

‘Our performances were free to all who receive their tickets from 
factories and institutions where we sent them. There came soldiers, 
deputies from all the ends of Russia, children and young people, and 
last, working men and peasants. They were spectators in the best 
sense of the word ; they came into our theatre not through accident 
but with trembling and the expectation of something important, 
something they had never experienced before.’ 

It is a moving echo of the past, those hundreds and thousands 
discovering the age-old art of the theatre for the first time. 

It is undoubtedly true that numbers of people, artist and audience, 
clung to the theatre as the last remnants of their beloved past. Sitting 
in the audience, many a Madame Ranevsky must have wept her heart 
out while away across the broad Russian acres her Cherry Orchard 
was being confiscated by the new ‘landlords’, the sons of the pro- 
letariat. How they must have loved the snug, warm interior scenes 
of The Cricket on the Hearth, while outside the window the storm was 
howling. Pathetically trying to retain the old atmosphere, they came 
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up against the new life with an unpleasant shock when they went 
into the buffet. The food must have been atrocious! 

The repertoire of the theatre was confined entirely to the classics, 
and, as we have said, thousands of the new audience saw them for the 
first time. It was not until 1926 that the Moscow Art Theatre con- 
sidered a Soviet play should be included in their programme, and 
produced Untilovsk by Leontov. Even this play did not correctly 
reflect the Soviet life: it was concerned with the then minor problem 
of the adjustment of the intelligentsia to new conditions, and accentu- 
ated the existing remnants of a capitalist society and the doubtful 
success of Socialism. It was not until 1927 that Ivanov’s Armoured 
Train was produced, and we have seen the result of attempting to 
interpret the iron strength of Socialism through the subjective 
psychological method. It could hardly have proved otherwise, as a 
theatre which holds itself aloof from the current events during the 

ynine most important years of its country’s history must of necessity 

_be as out of touch with life as the Haymarket or the Criterion. 

- But while this shutting the eyes to world shattering events played 
its part in increasing the difficulty of interpreting Soviet playwrights, 
there was a yet more serious obstacle, and that lay in the very root 
of Stanislavsky’s method. The essence of this subjective realism is the 
complete absorption of an actor in his part. While he is in the theatre 
he is that character—he lives that character—on the side of the stage, 
in the dressing-room, Stanislavsky asks that the actor only speaks to 
those characters he actually contacts in the play, and that he should 
continue to speak as he speaks on the stage. Mentally he sinks him- 
self. He does not play the role, he is the role. 

Socialist realism demands a different attitude. It demands that the 
actor has an objective relation to his part, that he should look at that 
part with a very definite point of view. He must be consciously out- 
side the part. 

This tug-of-war produces the disharmony we felt in Armoured 
Train : in their earlier productions of the Russian classics, which are 
still kept in their repertoire, this does not exist. The Cherry Orchard, 
which is played exactly as it was produced thirty years ago, is as 
perfect an example of this particular theatrical form as one could 
wish to see anywhere. Everything harmonizes. Every little detail of 
furniture, ornament and decoration in the setting, every detail of 
costume, is exactly right ; every sound which accompanies the action. 
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This is possibly the best-equipped theatre for sound effects in the 
whole of the U.S.S.R. Way at the back of the stage and down under- 
neath there is an enormous ‘orchestra’ of odd and queer instruments 
which have been tested and experimented with untiringly until now 
there is practically no sound which cannot be reproduced with an 
exactitude which is almost uncanny. 

What can one say of the acting? It is perfection. In Tyrone 
Guthrie’s recent production of The Cherry Orchard at the Old Vic 
the characters seemed an odd and strange collection of human beings, 
flesh and blood it is true, but so projected as to be foreign to us in 
their thoughts and mannerisms. To see this play in the Moscow Art 
Theatre, in a language not our own, is to realize that one has known 
these people always : they speak to the heart with a language we love, 
though our ears may not understand. This is great acting. We warm 
to them, our sympathy is caught and held by the sheer humanity of 
these people: their sorrows cut deeply into our hearts and we are 
moved to tears of gladness at their joys. No overstatement, no false 
note, but the supreme art of acting based on human experience. 

Dead Souls, which is rather a series of portraits than a play, pro- 
vides Marilov and Sabakievitch with the opportunity to display a 
brilliant tour de force of acting in richly written character studies. 
Such acting is rarely seen nowadays. 

Tolstoi’s Resurrection is remarkable for its interpretation. It is 
perhaps the most revolutionary production in their whole repertoire. 
A new character has been written in—the author. This character 
serves to fill up the time lapse in a play adapted from an inordinately 
long novel: he speaks the thoughts of the characters which Tolstoi 
was able to set down in his novel but which could not be put into 
the mouths of the characters on the stage. He comments on the 
actions of the characters, saying wHat is in their minds while they 
are performing actions of a quite contrary nature. The illumination 
of pettiness, ignorance and stupidity of the judge at the trial is a 
masterly piece of social satire. The whole play attains new signifi- 

cance through this character, and played as it is by Katchalov it 

becomes the focal point of the production. Here the Art Theatre 

have actually broken their convention of the picture-frame stage in 

theory and practice: Katchalov plays in the orchestra pit, by the 

proscenium arch, at the side of the stage and back again into the 

audience : sometimes even by the side of the character whose thoughts 
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he is uttering. He is dressed, too, in a simple contemporary costume 
such as any of the audience might wear, whereas the characters on 
the stage play in costume. He speaks directly to the audience: he is 
the commentator, yet he in no way breaks the spell of the play. His 
rich voice—the most beautiful voice on the Soviet stage—bridges the 
gap between the play and our attitude to it in a masterly fashion, and 
for one whole scene he speaks alone, while the actors on the stage 
say nothing. Here is the idea of an objective attitude being rendered 
within their own convention, and it is a hundred times more success- 
ful than the Armoured Train or any other of the early Soviet plays in 
this programme. 

It is by no means an uncommon thing for the company to work 
for two years on a play. Six months is the very shortest possible time 
allotted for rehearsals. To comment on the work of Moskvine, 
Knipper-Tchekova or Katchalov would be unfair unless we called 
attention to the many other members of a brilliant company where 
the star system is unknown and where such harmony and unselfish- 
ness exists as is only possible when the art of the theatre is regarded 
as the breath of life to man. 
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Chapter V 
STATE CONTROL 


ow is the time to call a temporary halt in the enuncia- 
tions of theatrical theory and occupy ourselves with 
theatrical practice. It is all very well to study the ‘artistic 
face’ (to use a Russian expression) or the Soviet theatre, 
manifested in the two big cultural forces, Meyerhold and Stanislav- 
sky: this gives us a basis for a fuller understanding of those theatres 
which have sprung up since the revolution. This is the flesh and blood 
of living theatre, but as yet we have no skeleton to hang it on. Just 
as a human body becomes twice as wonderful when we know the 
system of blood circulation, nerves and bones, so our appreciation 
of the Soviet theatre is incomplete until we know its financial and 
administrative background. Neither can exist without the other, 
therefore we are bound to consider both. Also it is misleading, if 
not impossible, to estimate any cultural activity in a socialist state 
without taking into account the economic factors in each particular 
case. 

For such information we have to pay a visit to the People’s Com- 
missariat of Education, and in the course of two hours’ conversation 
with Comrade Novitzky we are able to find out masses of interesting 
facts and figures which afford us an illuminating insight into the 
official attitude towards the function of theatres, and at the same 
time make quite plain to us the wide difference of outlook between 
our respective countries. It is not necessary to draw comparisons: 
the facts speak for themselves. 

All theatres in the Soviet Union are State controlled. That is to 
say, there is no private ownership of theatres and the whole financial 
administration is a responsibility of the State department called the 
Commissariat of Education. (Hereafter we will use the Russian 
abbreviation for this institution, Narkompros.) This functions in 
two ways: direct control, as in the case of theatres such as the 
Moscow Art, Meyerhold’s Theatre, the Vakhtangov Theatre, the 
Opera and Ballet Theatre in Leningrad, etc.—theatres whose work 
Is considered to be of the highest artistic value. These are adminis- 
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tered directly from Narkompros and are called State Theatres as 
distinct from the others, including National Minority Theatres, 
which are controlled by the local organizations. For instance, the 
Theatre of Revolution, the Theatre of Satire and the Realistic 
Theatre in Moscow, are controlled by the educational department 
of the Moscow Soviet. This Education department is, of course, a 
lesser branch of the same Narkompros to whom it is responsible. 
Thus both types of control are State control, differing only in for- 
malities of management. 

In respect of these differences an interesting problem sometimes 
arises. Quite recently the Realistic Theatre staged a production which 
received universal praise from critics and public alike. The house 
was packed out every night, of course, and the production became 
the one topic of conversation all over the town. Moscow almost 
became divided into two camps, those who had seen it and those 
who were still scrambling for tickets. It was the most stimulating, 
original and intelligent work of the season. Not unnaturally the 
attention of Narkompros was drawn to the Realistic Theatre and the 
question arose of raising it to the level of a State Theatre for its 
valuable work, whereupon an outraged Moscow Soviet rose up and 
claimed the theatre as theirs. They didn’t see why Narkompros 
should step in and appropriate the honour and glory of a successful 
theatre which they had had the insight to back while it was yet 
struggling to develop artistically! The race is still on, Moscow 
Soviet fighting hard for the honour but with the odds in favour of 
Narkompros. 

So much for a theatre once it is established—but how does it begin 
to be? What is the actual process of birth? 

It can begin as the result of one individual’s initiative or of group 
initiative, but in both cases the economic process is the same. Again, 
we will take an example. A leading actor from the Moscow Art 
Theatre, Xmelov, gathered a group of young people around him and 
started work on a play by Ostrovsky. These young people were 
amateurs drawn from the dramatic societies of factories, institutes 
and clubs, and they rehearsed with Xmelov after their work in office 
and factory on the nights when he was not appearing in his own 
theatre. For a year they worked together on the problems of the 
play, beginning with numerous discussions on the author, his style, 
the content of the play, then to creative problems of the art of the 
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actor and finally to rehearsal. At the end of the year they gave’ one 
or two performances to which they invited critics, writers, other 
theatre artists and representatives from Narkompros. It was immedi- 
ately recognized that the work Xmelov had done was of such value 
that the young group must be helped financially so that they could 
continue to give performances and build towards a permanent theatre 
which should be under the control of either Narkompros or the 
Moscow Soviet. Thus Narkompros have assigned them a sum of 
money and found them a hall which they can use for their produc- 
tions. This financial aid is in the nature of an unofficial gift while it 
is debated as to whether Xmelov’s group should immediately receive 
the official status of a State Theatre. There is a strong feeling that 
this should be done among certain members of Narkompros who 
consider this work of the highest value. Meanwhile, their work goes 
on, and yet another offshoot of the Moscow Art Theatre throws open 
its doors to an avid public. 

Until their first performance there was, of course, no egal basis 
among the group, Xmelov doing the work in his free time because 
he wanted to, and receiving nothing extra to his regular salary as an 
artist of the Moscow Art Theatre. The proceeds of the performances 
covered expenses and the profits were split amongst the group, no 
percentage of the takings being given to Narkompros, since they 
were not yet under its jurisdiction. Once it became a recognized 
theatre, the young artists left their present occupations and became 
professional actors and actresses. 

This is a very average instance of the creation of a new theatre, 
and the individual cases vary only in inessential details: it may be 
started by a group of two or three professional artists, it may be a 
group of young students from a dramatic school already attached 
to a theatre, but the general plan is the same. Of course, the results 
may not be so quick. This depends entirely upon the quality of 
the work produced which in its turn is largely a reflection of the 
creative powers of the producer. The impetus in every case is self- 
expression. 

Every theatre has what is known as an artistic director. It is he 
who is responsible for the genre of his theatre: for the style of work 
which it turns out. He is the fountain head of inspiration and is 
invariably the founder of the theatre. Thus, Stanislavsky was the 
artistic director of the Moscow Art Theatre, Meyerhold of his 
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theatre, Tairov of the Kamerny Theatre, Okhlopkov of the Realistic 
Theatre, and so on. If he does not wish to be his own administrator 
also, as generally happens, then one is appointed. The administrator’s 
work consists solely of financial and economic control—he is the link 
between the theatre and its governing body (Narkompros, local 
Soviet, etc.). He has two assistants, and—here the connection of 
theatre and politics enter the field—one of these must be a member 
of the Communist Party. 

In view of an erroneous statement published recently in an English 
Theatrical journal we must stress the point here that never is the 
artistic director required to be a party member. At the time when 
this chapter was written only one of the artistic directors out of all 
the Moscow Theatres was a member of the Communist Party. That 
one was Meyerhold. 

The attitude of the party to the artistic director is one of great 
confidence, within their own sphere—indeed, some of them even on 
the field of battle—they have proved themselves such active fighters 
in the revolution and have shown such a firm comprehension of the 
role of the theatre in the building of Socialism, that the greatest faith 
is placed in their leadership. A concrete expression of this can be 
seen when Tairov, from the Kamerny Theatre, was sent as a delegate 
to represent the Soviet Theatre at the International Theatrical Con- 
gress at Venice in 1934. He was not a party member. 

Every theatre has a yearly plan starting from January Ist, and 
each theatre decides its own repertoire according to its taste and 
artistic genre. There is one man, a literary adviser, whose job it is 
to read and collect suitable plays to be considered by a literary com- 
mittee. All the members of this committee are specialists in the field 
of dramatic literature, including one who acts as political adviser 
and is a party member. They choose their plays for the season and 
submit their list to Narkompros, along with the budget of expendi- 
ture drawn up by the administrator and his assistants. In considering 
this plan of work Narkompros is careful to estimate it in relation to 
the artistic tendency of the various theatres, and it is extremely rare 
that there is any difference of opinion. Occasionally it might occur 
that a theatre plans for six productions during the year and Nar- 
kompros, after carefully studying their work and budget of last 
season in comparison with other theatres, limits them to four. But 
again, this is a rare occurrence. 
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What happens if they have overstepped their budget at the end of 
the year? That is the responsibility of the administrator, and if it is 
found to be his fault he is fired. But if the reasons are objective and 
out of his control—unforeseen renovations or rebuilding, difficulties 
with authors involving delay and expenditure, etc.—then the deficit 
is made up by the State. But in this case the circumstances are dis- 
cussed by every working member of the theatre, staff, artists and 
administrators, and it is felt to be a joint responsibility since the 
theatre is theirs, and not infrequently a plan is drawn up by which 
an endeavour is made to recover this deficit. 

But the manager must indeed be a fool who can’t fill his theatre in 
the U.S.S.R., when the people are such eager theatregoers. 

There are certain reservations necessary here, because not all the 
theatres show a profit. We have only to look at those theatres, 
however, to see the reasons for this. Those Moscow State Theatres 
which show a loss are the Bolshoi Theatre (opera and ballet), the 
Stanislavsky Opera Theatre, the Nemirovitch-Danchenko (light 
opera), and Meyerhold’s Theatre, and the former Marinsky Theatre 
(opera and ballet), and State Maly Opera Theatre in Leningrad, and 
the National Minorities Theatres of both towns. It is obvious that 
the enormous company and large orchestras necessary for the Ballet 
and Opera Theatres put a heavy strain on the expenses, as the price 
of seats, with the exception of the Bolshoi Theatre, is on the whole 
low. It is easy to see, too, that there is some reason for the National 
Minority Theatres not paying their way, since they play in their own 
language and the audience is perforce limited to some extent. Meyer- 
hold is another question. The reason given for his financial failure 
is that he appeals to a limited audience: that his work is experi- 
mental, constantly changing, and that he attracts only those who 
are willing and capable of using their brains to an unusual extent 
while taking their theatrical entertainment. This may be so, and the 
audience of young people from factory and bench who fill his theatre 
may be the intellectuals of the new generation. It is difficult to say 
how far this explanation is true. Certainly it is true that his work 
is experimental : maybe this to some extent limits his audience. Also 
it is a small theatre, and at capacity cannot hold a great deal of 
money, the seats being very cheap. 

Anyway, the fact remains that these theatres do show a loss. And 
this loss is made up by Narkompros. It is looked upon as a necessary 
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expenditure in the cultural development of the country. There is no 
fuss made about it. Nobody is blamed. They just can’t be made to 
pay, and as they are considered by the State to be vitally necessary 
to the people, the State pays. 

All other theatres show a clear profit at the end of the year. For 
instance, the State pays no subsidy at all to the Vakhtangov Theatre: 
the administration is so excellent and the repertoire so popular that 
a large profit is shown. The theatre now always budgets for a profit 
in its yearly plan, and this goes towards the improvement of 
the theatre, the upkeep of the school, or anything which will 
improve the condition of the artist. Some theatres have a special 
rest home for their actors which is supported by the profits from 
the theatre. In the case of the Vakhtangov Theatre the disposal 
of this surplus money is entirely the concern of the theatre 
itself, since they are receiving no grant from the State; but any 
money over and above this planned profit goes to Narkompros 
where it is used in turn to help other theatres who are not so 
successful. 

The method of selling seats is also conceived on a mass scale. 
There exists in Moscow a sort of ticket agency called the Central 
Ticket Office, which has branches all over the city, in big stores, in 
factories and cultural institutions. They act as a national Keith 
Prowse and their method is very similar, except that they deal on 
a much larger scale. 

This Central Ticket Office will frequently buy up a whole produc- 
tion for six months. They then proceed to sell blocks of seats to 
Trade Unions at the same prices at which they bought them, and 
the Trade Unions sell them to their members at reduced rates. Thus 
it is often impossible for the casual spectator to buy a seat at the 
Theatre Box Office, all booking being sold for months ahead. When 
the Box Office manager sells this whole production to the Central 
Office he reserves a certain number of free seats for each perform- 
ance, naturally, since there are always fellow artists or foreign pro- 
ducers to be accommodated! The Theatre Office will guarantee to 
sell 93 per cent of his seats for the six months: frequently it actually 
sells 98 per cent and this profit they keep themselves. They became 
very rich recently on their deal with the Vakhtangov Theatre: both 
sides were satisfied since the theatre was assured of its 93 per cent 
and the office made a profit for itself. Actually 3,000,000 roubles 
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profit which they made on the Vakhtangov Theatre was devoted to 
helping the Gipsy Theatre and various provincial theatres which 
visited Moscow in the summer. 

This last item is one of the most important activities of the Central 
Theatre Office. It is their duty to take these visiting companies under 
their wing, see that they are properly publicized in the papers, and 
notify the Trade Unions in advance of their coming. All their forces 
must be mobilized to fill their houses, for the Central Ticket Office 
makes this arrangement with the administrator: they guarantee him 
so much money on the season, and this sum they have to pay, 
whether they sell the seats or not. Naturally they make every effort to 
do so, but it is not always easy as these companies are sometimes 
quite unknown to Moscow—and anyway, it’s summer time and the 
Park of Culture and Rest is much more interesting in the hot eve- 
nings. So on the whole the Central Ticket Office lose money on their 
provincial visitors, and it is therefore all the more necessary to make 
a profit on such theatres as the Vakhtangov in order to balance their 
losses. 

Thus we see the complicated machinery of State which promotes 
the growth of theatres in this enormous country. The profound 
appreciation in which the artist is held will be shown in another 
chapter: here we have attempted to persuade readers that the 
centralization of control makes it possible to encourage the de- 
velopment of divers individualities equally: to use the successful 
ones to help the strugglers; to keep the balance and spread the 
influence of art throughout the widest possible circumference and 
to make the theatre a part of the life of the greatest number of 
people. : 

Let us quote a few statistics—figures speak plainer than words— 
before we pick up the thread again and continue our survey of the 
various styles. In 1934 there were 351 professional theatres (drama, 
opera, ballet, etc.) in the R.S.F.S.R., which is the greatest of the 
seven republics and, though it excludes White Russia, Ukraine, 
Caucasus, Uzbekistan, Tadjikestan and Turkestan, covers an enor- 
mous area. On Ist January 1935 there were 373, and in January 1936 
428. 

In 2935 thirty-two million roubles were set aside to be spent on 
renovation and the building of new theatres: in the same year an 
analysis shows that an average 95 per cent of all seats ‘were sold, a 
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figure which rises to 96 per cent, 97 per cent and 98 per cent in the 
Moscow province during certain months. 

These figures, which give an indication of the thriving financial 
aspect of theatre management, have been obtained from the Peoples’ 
Commissariat of Education, and can all be checked. 
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Chapter VI 
HOW THE ACTOR LEARNS HIS JOB 


he reputation of the Moscow Art Theatre was largely built 

upon the phenomenal brilliance of its actors, their know- 

ledge of the function of the actor in the total ensemble and 

the comprehensive training they underwent. The patience 
of their study through the thirty odd years of their existence has 
impressed the theatre men of every country, even those who, like 
Gordon Craig, disagreed with the theories of Stanislavsky. Craig 
wrote of the theatre in 1908: *. . . working continually, new ideas 
each minute—with consummate care and patience and always with 
intelligence, Russian intelligence.’ 

The importance and seriousness of adopting the stage as a pro- 
fession which was felt by the artists of the Moscow Art has become 
a tradition, a Russian tradition. 

Now, how do these artists receive their training? It is obvious 
from what has been said of the complicated method individual to 
Meyerhold and the slow careful system of Stanislavsky that training 
plays an altogether different part in the growth of a Russian actor 
than that of any young English boy or girl who wants to take the 
Stage as a career. 

To start off by saying that the Russian temperament is different, 
that they are inherently a more theatrical race is only a means of 
evading the issue, and is a vague generalization which can be just as 
easily opposed by facts about the tradition of English theatres and 
the art of acting on the English stage. Who can honestly say that 
the English are not a theatregoing nation when he remembers the 
packed pit in the old Elizabethan theatres? One especially stresses 
the pit because that constitutes the class of people who are always 
accused of being non-theatregoing. Non-theatrically educated would 
be a better expression for them now. And where is this ‘pit’ audience 
to be found to-day? In the music-hall. Take a look at the queue 
outside the Holborn Empire and Collins’ Music Hall and you will 
find the British working class waiting in hundreds to pay its 6d. or 
Is. or 1s. 6d. for two hours’ tough, racy and topical theatre. As to 
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our qualifications as actors, we have had, and still have, many bril- 
liant individual performers who could rank with any to be seen on 
the Soviet stage: indeed our actresses far outshine those in Moscow 
where there is a definite dearth of good actresses. Our crowd work 
is abominable, our supporting cast invariably poor, but is that their 
fault? Who can consider the star system, the frantic competition, the 
social side of the actor’s life which plays so important a part in his 
obtaining work, the haphazard way in which an actor may or may 
not receive adequate training, the all-determining economic factor, 
and maintain that the British actor has a fair chance to show how 
capable he is of anything more than is demanded of him to-day? 

If there are three million surplus women in England there are at 
least three thousand surplus actresses, and as many actors. It would 
appear that in the twentieth century, the art of acting has replaced 
the pulpit and the schoolroom as the professions for people of gentle 
birth. As a distinguished writer once put it, ‘ladies and gentlemen are 
trying to be actors and actresses, and actors and actresses ladies 
and gentlemen.’ 

In the last century young ladies and gentlemen were cut off with 
the proverbial shilling if they went on the stage. To-day their parents 
will pay enormous fees to schools of acting to teach them a pro- 
fession which in nine cases out of ten will never give them a living 
wage. Almost every manager will allow the daughter of a county 
family to announce that ‘dinner is served’ for a large enough pre- 
mium, to say nothing of the publicity advantage of engaging a peer’s 
daughter instead of some hard-working provincial actress. From 
being a disreputable profession, the stage has become the professional 
bulwark of the middle-classes and there have arisen a variety of ways 
in which to enter it other, of course, than the back-door of influence. 
The most popular is the school of dramatic art. 

The chief objection to the school system in this country is that it 
has become the refuge of elderly stars, who train a new generation 
in the technique of the old and, if they are at all promising pupils, 
imbue them with a love of grandiloquent ‘star’ parts rather than a 
selective appreciation of a play as a whole or as a vehicle for new 
forms of presentation. 

But even if the student escapes this standardization and sees clearly 
that he is being inculcated with the technique of fifty years ago, he 
has little or no chance to express this, since the plays chosen by the 
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actor-teacher are invariably those in which he or she has formerly 
appeared in the West End, and are consequently as antiquated as the 
acting they demand. 

It is so much simpler for teachers to rehearse a play which has 
already been produced by someone else as all the spade work of 
creation has been done for them. And once they work on this play 
in a school they go on and on repeating it until they are fortunate 
enough to appear again in the West End, when they will include 
that play in their school repertoire. Even those teachers who no 
longer act, work on the same group of plays, often in the same 
order, in the same style, irrespective of what has happened to the 
world between then and now. You must move across the room in 
such and such a manner because Sir Gerald did it like that in °26. 
There was a teacher in one of our dramatic schools who had been 
producing the same Shakespearian plays with first term students 
each term, three times a year in the same tradition and style for 
years and years. She never did anything else. Perhaps, one day, the 
students will gently but firmly lock her out of the room and get on 
with the play themselves! The results might be worth seeing. 

This grim determination to cling to past traditions, the pathetic 
tenacity of the teacher to relive past gloriesis a deliberate withdrawal 
from life and its constant movement and change and is the worst 
possible environment for a student anxious to develop any creative 
force. It produces a new generation of actors contented to accept 
the limitations imposed on the generation before them. Because of 
the evil of casting to type, imitative personalities rather than creative 
are turned out en masse ready to play stereotyped parts, the Ingénue 
as conceived by Winifred Shotter, the Woman of the World as 
personified by Gertrude Lawrence, the Silly Ass of Ralph Lynn, the 
Dorice Fordred Maid, the Robert Douglas Young Man, the Gordon 
Harker Cockney—a vicious circle to fit into the scheme of drawing- 
room comedy, ready for any and every producer, intelligent enough 
not to give too much trouble, never intelligent enough to create a 
new rhythm. Different theories about acting and the function of the 
actor in relation to various methods of production are closed books. 
A personality plus a little knowledge is enough, combined with a 
great desire for self-expression and a technique to get their good 
points across. A marvellous amount of latent talent is never released 
and even in the old days of the Gate Theatre and the Cambridge 
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Festival Theatre the style of drawing-room acting was seldom re- 
placed by a style in harmony with impressionist decor and expres- 
sionist plays. It was a continual perpetration of experiment in dis- 
harmony. 

Occasionally, like meteors, there appears a Charles Laughton or 
a Flora Robson, unique personalities who are little by little incor- 
porated into the general scheme until they set the fashion of a new 
type for the next generation to imitate, and the imitation is a less 
intelligent version of an intuitively intelligent type. 

All this applies to people who are able to pay fees to one of the 
numerous schools of acting. For the others—how many girls ham- 
mering for eight hours a day on typewriters could not, given the 
opportunity, be as competent as the Jane Baxters and Vivienne 
Leighs? How many potentially fine actors have not been ruined by 
the slapdash methods of third-rate touring companies, condemned 
to deteriorate rather than progress because as soon as one tour 
finishes they must go on another, playing the same part for several 
years in order not to starve. If tennis champions are not made by 
playing with poor players, why should young actors become expres- 
sive through playing for years with old actors whose dreams have 
been slowly and tragically effaced through economic drudgery? They 
could not for the life of them tell you what experiments there are in 
the little theatres of England, much less whether there is a theatre in 
the Soviet Union at all. Is it their fault? The down and out is hardly 
concerned with the translucent light flung by a November evening 
over the Thames when he must have its furtive clamminess for a 
blanket. Stale fried fish and the indefinable smell of the “combined 
room’ in Newcastle induces sleep as a means of escape rather than 
thought as to how to express the spirit of Sean O’Casey’s Within the 
Gates. It is not every man who is strong enough to keep reaching 
beyond his grasp when he must face an interview with a manager 
who mutters, ‘There’s nothing to-day but if you'll leave your name 
with. .. .” Fade out. 

And at the schools of dramatic art, ‘follow my leader’ is so much 
more comfortable. Zigzagging bleak, cadaverous lines in vivid ver- 
milion down one’s cheeks to indicate the livid spirit within the 
character is hardly likely to impress Dame Madge Kendall as 
theatrically sound. And to speak of the theatre being for the people 
and not the people for the theatre is not encouraging to the West 
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End manager who is visiting the school on the look-out for talent. 

Let us imagine ourselves at a public performance given by the 
Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, London. Ourleading English actors 
sit in the stage box, judges for the various medals. They watch a 
variety of well-known scenes. The letter scene from the Merry Wives 
of Windsor, the screen episode from School for Scandal, perhaps a 
scene from Journey’s End. Some of the performances are individually 
very good, some are competent, others are merely insignificant. We 
watch, we make mental notes and gradually it dawns upon us that 
the method of acting employed is always the same, a method whereby 
the actor endeavours to be as natural as possible. We wonder what 
they would do if they had to work on a play in which every move- 
ment had to build up an impression, not of natural movement, but 
of everyday movements petrified into a grotesque mechanical pat- 
tern. They would manage only by continually remembering to be 
unnatural and that automatically would interrupt the rhythmic flow 
of the mechanical effect. Having been trained only to relax their 
muscles in order to create a mobile effect they could not control them 
with immediate success to create the opposite effect of rigidity to 
which each muscle must respond with rhythmic precision if it is to 
flow in an unbroken harmony. Stylized movement demands a greater 
body control than the natural, since the slightest fault breaks the 
sense of unity as a false step breaks the harmony of a dance. In the 
same way the speech of the English student is developed in chronic 
uniformity—the same tones of conversation, admirable for speaking 
Noel Coward’s epigrams, are used for the sonorous verse of Aeschy- 
lus with disastrous inadequacy. 

It is this same uniformity that gives us a sense of nausea, of cramp 
and confinement. We are shackled to the earth by the patterns of 
tradition, and the unhappy student who is suffering the pangs of 
spiritual and artistic adolescence struggles vainly to express what he 
can barely comprehend with the result that in most cases the struggle 
is short-lived and the triumph of conservatism over creative growth 
is complete. It will throw a revealing light on the attitude of the 
respective countries to the importance of the theatre in social life if 
we can compare the course of study and the methods used in the 
train'ng schools of the Soviet Union and England. We will outline, 
without comment, one way or another, the plan of work of one of 
the most important schools of dramatic art in each country—the 
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Kamerny Theatre School of Moscow, and the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art of London. 

A student pays fifteen guineas for his first term at the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art, and at the end he stands one chance in 
twenty-five or thirty of winning a scholarship entitling him to a year’s 
free tuition. If he does not win this he will probably come for two 
more terms at least—the administration prefers that he comes for 
three more terms. For each term of thirteen weeks he pays fifteen 
guineas. If he wishes to study acting in the French language he pays 
a further two guineas. There is an extensive wardrobe of which he 
can avail himself for a small nominal fee, but any clothes and wigs 
he needs which are not in the wardrobe, he supplies himself, in ad- 
dition to all books and plays he may require during the course of his 
study. 

The first term he studies elocution, voice-production, dancing, 
mime, gesture, fencing and make-up, and rehearses three or four 
plays, usually including one Shakespeare, performances of which are 
given at the end of term. The rehearsals are conducted either by 
permanent members of the school staff (actors and actresses who 
have had no working connection with the stage for many years) or by 
visiting artists who are interested enough to do this in their spare 
time. Lectures are held on the history of the theatre, costume, and 
poetics, of which the student is required to attend at least one per 
week. 

His second term, if he has shown any progress at all, he is moved 
up to a ‘higher’ class where his curriculum is precisely the same as 
last term but for his acting class. There, instead of continuing his 
studies with his last term directors, he works on different plays with 
different directors. Unless he is the acme of stupidity he will be moved 
‘up’ again for his third term and will continue his studies along the 
same lines as before, so that at the end of one year he will have 
learned about twelve or fifteen parts (unless he has the misfortune 
to be a girl when, as the percentage of female students is nearly three 
times that of the male, she will have accomplished about half that) 
in addition to studying the subjects mentioned in the curriculum. 

And then he leaves—or perhaps he stays on for another term, 
conducted on exactly similar lines. The object in staying this extra 
term is not so much to learn more as to show how much he has 
already learned at the public performance which is held each year at 
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a London theatre and to which the Press and a large number of 
London theatrical managers are invited. If no engagements result 
from this he leaves and becomes one of the thousands of unemployed 
actors tramping the agents’ offices and filling the waste paper baskets 
of managers with importunate letters. In addition to those students 
who do not get work from this performance many leave each year 
who have never reached the final course and so are not admitted as 
candidates for parts at the public’ performance. 

While the academy acknowledges that only the fifty or sixty stu- 
dents who pass the acid test of the Academy Diploma at the end of 
their course are ready and fit for the stage as a career, the other 
hundred and eighty or two hundred who are accepted and trained 
are likewise thrown upon an ungrateful and overcrowded world 
without any prospect of immediate work. Though each student is 
warned of the imprecariousness of the stage as a profession when 
he first enters the academy and the academy will accept no respon- 
sibility for his progress when he leaves, youthful enthusiasms and 
convictions soon blot this out of his mind and each one of the 
students who leave, diploma or no diploma, considers himself ready 
to enter the lists. And each year this number grows. 

It is possible for the really talented but impecunious student to get 
his tuition free if there is not too much competition, as there are a 
certain number of scholarships each year. Two are provided by the 
London County Council and consist of two years’ free tuition plus 
a grant should the Council decide that the recipient is in sufficiently 
Straitened circumstances. The Leverhulme scholarship is open to 
three students each year and, again, carries a weekly stipend of 
£2 10s. if the examiners are satisfied that the students are in need of 
financial assistance. The Meggi Albenesi scholarship and the regular 
academy scholarship awarded to the best first term students com- 
pletes the possibilities open to those who would otherwise be unable 
to attend the school. 

Now let us look at a similar institution in Moscow, the Kamerny 
Theatre School. 

As its name implies, this school is attached to the Kamerny 
Theatre, of which it is unnecessary to say more here than that its 
positicn among Moscow theatres in respect to tradition and prestige 
is comparable to that of the Haymarket, in London. 


1 All these facts applied only up to the beginning of the present war. 
7? —A.v.G. 
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They maintain an average of fifty students between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-five for a-four-year course of study. The students 
are given tests of movement and voice, and are taken on a probation 
of three months. If they pass an examination at the end of their first 
year then they stay for the full course. In the initial tests students of 
working class origins are given preference. 

There are no fees of any sort. Each student is paid from forty-five 
to seventy-five roubles per month. They live together in a hostel near 
the theatre for which they pay twenty to twenty-three roubles per 
month, including food. Thus with everything provided for and over 
half their grant as pocket money, they have no economic worries. 

First Year. This is practically their general school education carried 
much further. General history, political economy, psychology, his- 
tory of culture and one foreign language, usually German. In this 
year they attack the elements of breath-control, diction and make-up, 
and commence an exhaustive study of the general history of the 
theatre which is spread over the whole four years. 

Second Year. Here the theory of the social implications of the 
theatre are dealt with under the headings of history of Russia, history 
of theclass-struggle, dialectical materialism, Leninism and the building 
of the socialist State. On the practical side is studied the mechanics of 
movement, acrobatics, and the technique of speaking. At the end 
of this second year’s training the student is ready to be used as ‘crowd’ 
in any of the productions on the stage of the Kamerny Theatre. 

Third Year. The theoretical side is continued only with the history 
of revolution and the general history of the theatre, and now the 
student develops the more practical side of his training. Not until this 
year does he work on the stage. Now he undergoes an extensive 
course of movement, including Swedish drill, the gymnastics of 
dancing, rhythm, boxing, juggling and fencing. He is taught to reach 
a synthesis of all these in his movements on the stage, to express 
character without waste or unnecessary movement, and to have 
complete control of his whole body during moments of emotional 
intensity. 

He follows up his study of the theory of speech with practical 
work. Beginning with short stories and fables and working up to 
full-length novels, he is taught to illustrate the individual character 
of speech; he follows this with the study of dialogue, taking short 
scenes from novels and working on them with another student until, 
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at the end of his third year—and not until then—he begins to work 
on small parts in one-act plays. 

In the vacation at the end of term the students take these one-act 
plays round to factories, clubs or any large collective that is within 
reach, thus helping in the important work of raising the cultural level 
of the people and at the same time reaping invaluable experience for 
themselves as artists. 

They are now judged capable of sustaining small parts in the cur- 
rent production at the theatre if necessary. 

Fourth Year. This year’s work is confined to full-length plays and 
the contrast of style between the classic and contemporary plays, 
burlesques and pantomimes. 

When the student finishes his four years of training he automatic- 
ally becomes a member of the Kamerny Theatre Company, unless he 
expresses any strong desire to join another theatre, which is easily 
effected since there is, at the moment, a shortage of actors. 

There, set side by side without any comment, are the bare bones 
of the two methods. Actually it is impossible to compare the two 
superficially at their face value, since it is obvious that each is applic- 
able to its own country and the current social system. For example, 
it is clearly not possible under capitalism, or any system of private 
ownership, to finance all art students during their course of study— 
there are not enough philanthropists to go round. Neither is it by 
any means certain that so long a training is necessary even if it were 
possible economically. These and other objections can be levelled at 
both methods, but the final issue must be clear to all artists; which 
country, as epitomized in their respective trainings, appreciates most 
completely the significance of theatre in the life of the community, 
the seriousness of approach that is necessary for a full grasp of the 
subject, and has in concrete form expressed its willingness to provide 
the most comprehensive artistic training available. That much is 
plain, and all that one can add further is that the actual practical 
demonstration of such an attitude is possible only under socialism. 

There are forty-four theatre schools in the R.S.F.S.R. at the 
moment, seventeen of which are in Moscow. Of the remaining twenty- 
seven, twelve are in the autonomous republics, and fifteen distributed 
amongst such large provincial cities as Gorki, Voronezh, Simferopol 
and Archangel. 

Now let us go for an instant to the director of the Central Tech- 
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nical School of Theatrical Art in Moscow where we shall find a set 
of problems of which we know nothing; the problem of national 
minorities and the building up of a great cultural heritage in the 
establishing of national theatres within the Soviet Union. 

We are taken by a young guide far away from the centre of the 
town through tortuous side streets that have not yet become ac- 
quainted with Socialist construction. The sharp tang of frost in the 
air has softened suddenly and the snow is dissolved into mud and 
slush, ankle deep: the unevenly cobbled road and broken pavements 
make walking a slow and hazardous job. Moisture clings to the inside 
of the window panes: outside, the icicles which festoon the heavy 
gutter pipes are beginning to drip on to the passers by. Dreary, 
empty churches with rusty, silent bells are to be seen in almost every 
street : behind the low two-story buildings which line the pavements, 
they are busy constructing huge blocks of apartments. Soon the little 
houses will be torn down and the work which has been going on 
unseen for weeks, will be displayed. 

We stop at what was once a large private house, old and a little 
decrepit : the heavy door needs a coat of paint : the mat is threadbare. 
The dampness in the air, the dripping trees and peeling stucco walls, 
have produced a feeling of depression which we try to shake from us. 
But the opening of the door does it for us. 

Inside, babel. Young men, women, boys and girls, passing across 
the hall and up the stairs—arms linked or slung round a comrade’s 
shoulders—chattering, laughing, full of animation. Instinctively, our 
thoughts flash back to a similar school in London with its armies 
of orange and vermilion lips, arched brows and sleekly waved hair, 
the green sweaters and flowing ties, the tinkling laughter. Here—how 
could one cast these people? Yellow Mongols, brown Tartars, broad- 
faced and blue-eyed Ukrainians, Georgians, hawk-nosed and proud, 
and fierce-looking gipsy boys. We pass up the staircase and they 
swarm past us, white blouses embroidered in blue, green and black, 
heads covered with little round caps sewn with gold and silver 
threads. 

We find the ‘theatre’, a bare room with cane-seated chairs and a 
small stage at one end. It looks an unpretentious enough training 
ground, and as for the materials to train, put them in Germany, | 
France or America, and they would not constitute the gallery audi- 
ence: they would be on the land or in the factories. By ordinary 
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standards they don’t appear to be a literate class at all. Can they 
create a theatre which has any claim to culture? What can Ostrovsky, 
Schiller or Shakespeare mean to them? Such an experiment to bring 
peasants and proletarian workers into the world of the theatre—can 
only be a romantic experimentation with words, the ravings of a few 
idealists, it would seem. How can it have any concrete results, and if 
it does, surely it will reduce the theatre to abysmal depths of crudity? 

The director of the technicum appears, Furmanova, the widow of 
one of the early Soviet dramatists. Simply dressed, her hair smoothed 
back from her forehead, she looks more like a business woman than 
an artist as she stands in front of the stage and starts to talk about 
the school. 

‘We have thirty-two different nationalities in our school and our 
work is to train a new personnel, capable of fulfilling those respon- 
sible and difficult tasks which are set before art by the Socialist State. 
With this object we organized in 1931 a university within the school 
with a section for pedagogues, critics, régisseurs, artists, etc. Most of 
our teachers are specialists, stage managers and artists from the 
Moscow theatres, but because scientific research work, except for 
individual “‘theories’’, was lacking in pre-revolutionary Russia and 
there was not in general a deep knowledge of special theatrical 
questions (the creative methods of stage manager and actors, the 
construction of a stage figure, etc.) we have organized a circle of 
theatrical science which every teacher and student of the advanced 
course can join who wishes to include this scientific theoretical work 
which is not in the general teaching plan. 

‘Since the October Revolution we have become more and more 
aware of the creativeness of our national minorities which under the 
Tsarist regime were not permitted theatres in their own languages. 
The widespread growth of education amongst these backward people 
has awakened in them the need for a greater cultural life, which at 
once raises the vital question of the personnel of their National 
Theatres. This eager reaching out after knowledge has resulted in the 
thirty-two nationalities represented in our school, and the hundred- 
per-cent efficient organization of this section is the most difficult and 
important task confronting us.’ 

Her eyes began to glow with animation as she talked about the 
different races, the difficulties which had to be overcome and the 
need for understanding the startlingly opposite reactions of the 
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various races to a common problem. The school training is divided 
into three years and here, as in all technicums, the student receives 
a stipend. The system of the Central Technical School of Dramatic 
Art is similar to that of the Kamerny school, differing only in that 
the theory of acting is not so individual but more general: there the 
student is being trained to fit into Tairov’s theatrical scheme, here 
the student may go to any theatre in the Soviet Union, or may have 
the task of themselves creating a theatre in their own province. For 
this reason the theory is more general, and a greater emphasis is laid 
upon practical work. 

‘Naturally our methods of teaching have changed considerably 
during the last few years. We have replaced theoretical and abstract 
teaching by practical teaching so that this occupies 30 per cent of 
the first-year students’ time and 50 per cent in the last year. For 
example, we are endeavouring to replace the lecturing method, where 
the audience passively receives the pedagogues’ exposition, by an 
active working upon study material during the lesson with the teacher 
as consulting director. We continue our practical work by sending 
first year students for two months to the State and collective farm 
districts. There the stage managers organize among the peasants 
games, songs, dances and general cultural work in the local village 
reading rooms and farm clubs. The actors we send in groups of eight 
or ten with programmes already rehearsed of sketches and one-act 
plays which do not require any complicated sets or grouping. 

‘During the second year our stage manager students work at pro- 
fessional theatres as assistant stage managers, and in their graduating 
year independently in mass amateur theatre clubs or in one of the 
professional theatres. The practical work of our actors in their 
second year continues to be group work, but the material is more 
advanced, while in their third and final year they perform the full 
course either on the professional or club stage.’ 

Somewhere in another room above us, a movement class was in 
progress, Our conversation was punctuated with their distant rhyth- 
mical thuds. The ceiling shook slightly. We had watched such a class 
at the Kamerny Theatre School: their most brilliant pupil, a young- 
ster with closely cropped hair and of incredible grace and strength, 
had previously been a dish-washer in a restaurant. Now he showed 
every promise of becoming as good an actor as he was an athlete. 
We put this question of the social origin of the students to Fur- 
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manova. It was a problem new to us but an integral part of the 
whole system of Soviet education in every sphere. She explained 
briefly but to the point. 

‘This is our third important task: to draw into the theatre the 
workers and peasants and their children as creative artists. In the 
autumn of 1930, 70 per cent of our students: were workers and 
peasants: in 1933 it rose to 75 per cent. In order to attract young 
workers and peasants and members of collective farms to our school 
we organize an inspection and a selection of the most talented 
amateurs in workers’ clubs and advise them how to train themselves 
to pass the entrance examination and we provide them with State 
scholarships for the period of their study. 

“In this way and by keeping the closest connection between drama- 
tic students and the mass audience our school realizes the purpose 
of its existence: to make the theatre one with the working people of 
our country.’ 

An agitated little man with a perspiring face and a bundle of 
manuscripts under his arm, burst into the room and dashed up to 
Furmanova. Words fell from his mouth in an angry stream. Quietly 
she turned to us and smiled—would we excuse her—had we heard 
enough? There was much to claim her attention—any time we liked 
we could come and watch the classes at work—now she must go. 

As we passed out into the muddy streets life seemed brighter. Our 
depression had gone. It was not that the stucco on the door had been 
renewed during our talk, or the door repainted or that the gate swung 
any easier on its rusty hinges: not at all: everything was just the 
same. But now it seemed unimportant—little. Inside the house big 
things were being planned and achieved. What if, for the moment, 
the externals of life are shabby and unattractive? The mighty process 
going on internally will soon create its own exterior and will burst 
its old sheath like the skin of a snake. This unpainted door is, in a 
sense, a symbol for the whole external life of the Soviet Union. It 
serves its purpose for the moment: it permits the teaching to go on 
inside the house unhampered by wind and snow until such time as 
a wonderful new house will be built from the inside, as comfortable 
for the body as it is rich for the mind. 
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THE MALY THEATRE AND THE 
KAMERNY THEATRE 


he low, pillared fagade of the Maly (Little) Theatre straggles 

along one side of Sverdlov Square, seeming to form the left 

wing of the majestic Bolshoi Theatre and having as its vis-d- 

vis the Second Moscow Art Theatre. It has been there since 
1824. It is the oldest Moscow theatre. 

Something of its past still clings to the Maly Theatre. On entering 
it one senses instinctively that it is not a product of the Revolution. 
There is an austerity, a slightly formal atmosphere. Nothing unto- 
ward could happen here. It is ‘safe’. And it is slow. That it is com- 
posed largely of artists who were acting there before the new regime 
accounts to some extent for this air of deliberation ; there are young 
people too, of course, but it is typical of this theatre that one never 
thinks of them; it is the middle-aged and old who dominate. 

Through a long period of years the theatre has slowly developed, 
yet essentially it represents to-day what it represented fifty years ago ; 
it offers its patrons the same theatrical fare, garnished with different 
dressings and set upon different dishes, asit offered the petty bour- 
geoisie and intellectuals of the end of the nineteenth century. 

The history of the theatre is linked with the names of three actors 
—the great Shchepkin, Matchalov, and Sadovsky. Shchepkin built the 
theatre round himself ; his great talent laid the foundation for a whole 
school of acting which grew up round the Maly Theatre. His theories 
seem to have been centred round the problem of the spoken word 
(diction, music, pronunciation, etc.) and his whole career was de- 
voted to putting the language of everyday life on to the stage. To this 
day the Maly Theatre claims this as its tradition, with the actor as 
the basis of all its work. It is undoubtedly true that Shchepkin re- 
ceived a great deal of help in putting his theories into practice from 
the authors Gogol and Griboyedov, with whom he worked in close 
collaboration. 

Matchalov was famous for his Shakespearian interpretations, and 
it was his initiative which produced the first Russian translation of 
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Shakespeare direct from the English. Until then translations had 
always been made second-hand from the French. His Hamlet has 
gone down into history, though from all accounts he would seem to 
have been one of those actors who have an abundance of emotion 
and temperament and very little sense. 

Sadovsky played perhaps the most important role of the three in 
the light of subsequent developments. It was he who fought for the 
popularization of Ostrovsky, and as a result of this his plays enjoy 
the leading place in the Russian classical repertoire all over the 
Soviet Union, and the Maly Theatre is known as the home of 
Ostrovsky. Nowhere else can one see his plays better performed than 
here. He is the presiding genius of the theatre. 

His profusion of plays are like an enormous cameo of Russian life 
in the nineteenth century, rich in characterization and profound in 
understanding. His merchants and petty bourgeois landowners are 
drawn with an appreciation of their place in society—he sees through 
and round them with the clarity of a philosopher and the angle of a 
politician. Where Gogol exposes the shameless graft prevalent among 
petty officials, Ostrovsky is ruthless in his ridicule of the stupidity and 
ignorance of the merchant class. He is concerned with what is typical 
in life, not with carefully selected moments of it, and Sadovsky in his 
acting underlined this with broad theatrical realism. Still the aim was 
to impress and influence the spectator primarily through the lan- 
guage, not relying upon the costume and make-up to supply what 
the spoken word should create. Thus it was—and still is—essentially 
a theatre of the actor ; through him are revealed the ideas of the play. 
It has been called the second university of Moscow. 

Although the producer, or director, as we know him, did not exist 
at that time (stage movements were traditional and the plays were 
re-edited or arranged by the leading actor—what had been done 
before must be repeated—the scientific use of light and sound was as 
yet undiscovered) yet there was a ‘master of speech’ whose job it was 
to train and direct the deliverance of lines in accordance with the 
traditions of the theatre. 

At the end of the nineteenth century the theatre was faced with a 
contradiction ; the most famous artists in all its history belong to 
this period so that the quality of its creative work was extremely high, 
yet at the same time there was a dearth of plays. Playwrights could 
not be found who were capable of writing such plays as the theatre 
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needed. for its own particular style, plays in which everything was 
expressed through the rhythm and sound of the language. The result 
was that it lost its hold on the spectator, its popularity waned and 
a crisis developed within the theatre itself. The position of the theatre 
in Moscow society was invidious. It had never been an imperialist 
theatre in the true sense of the word, since in its choice of plays it 
expressed liberal sentiments which stood in opposition to Tsarism, 
yet at the same time it could hardly be a people’s theatre while it 
received a grant from the State. Thus, while the crisis developed 
within the theatre, the instability of its position was intensified by 
the attitude of the spectators. 

Added to the difficulty of finding suitable plays there were the grow- 
ing disputes amongst the actors as to the general tendency of its 
artistic development, which finally split the company into two camps. 
The more intelligent and far-sighted asserted that the theatre could 
progress no further while it based its work on the style of three 
actors simply because they in their time were great artists and had 
led the theatre. The other faction said that the only course for the 
theatre was to renew the old classic repertoire—and amongst these 
were four of the greatest artists, Sadovskaia (daughter-in-law to the 
first Sadowski), Lenski, Tushen and Yermolava. Lenski was chiefly 
remarkable for the fact that he introduced Ibsen to the theatre, and 
also it seems that he had some glimmering of the importance of the 
producer, as his work showed a more definite and conscious purpose. 
Tushen was the leader of the theatre from 1911 to 1924, and added 
Victor Hugo and Schiller to the repertoire—but the greatest of the 
four was Yermolava. A superb tragedienne, she played on the prin- 
ciples of Matchalov, but to his temperament she brought a fine 
intelligence and an inner excitement which held her audience spell- 
bound. She was one of the greatest Russian actresses, and unques- 
tionably the finest in the Maly Theatre. The latter group won. 

At this time the custom was to do from seven to thirteen plays a 
year and each play was played four or five times a month. The com- 
pany consisted of about eighty people and each part was covered by 
two actors. The average number of rehearsals for a new play was 
fifteen. 

The theatre showed the influence of the French classics, both in 
style of acting and in choice of plays. Until Shchepkin began to exert 
his influence its style was meticulously copied from the grandiloquent 
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French Classic Theatre, and even his attempts to develop a national 
form met with very slow results. This style can be seen to have left 
its mark to-day in a somewhat heavy, florid naturalism which finds 
its correct medium in the comedies of Ostrovsky. 

The natural reaction of a theatre such as the Maly to the revolu- 
tion was to revert to its classic repertoire. They could not immedi- 
ately create a new theatrical form, as Meyerhold had done, for there 
was no one in the company whose creative tendencies lay in that 
direction. To concoct a revolutionary play from the bones of one of 
their old favourites went equally against their instincts, so a com- 
parison of their repertoire preceding and immediately following the 
revolution shows an increase of 30 per cent in favour of classic plays. 
Shakespeare, Schiller, Moliére, Lope da Vega, Ostrovsky, Gogol and 
Griboyedov were among the plays listed for the first year. These 
resembled the old productions in theory and style, but with this 
important difference—the stage designer and producer made their 
appearance as permanent artists in the theatre. 

It was not until 1924 that any definite and deliberate change of 
policy was adopted, and this took the form of careful alteration in 
the texts of the classics, and a shifting of viewpoint. Lunacharsky, 
Commissar for Education, had said that the classics must be viewed 
through different eyes—socialist eyes—so for the Maly this was a 
period of experiment. Here we see the influence of Meyerhold ; he 
had lit such a flame that even the old Maly Theatre could not escape 
its heat, and for a time the deliberate poise of tradition was shaken. 
Itcould not well be avoided. It was the era of experiment—Meyerhold 
with his constructivism, Tairov with his synthetic theatre—the new 
life was at odds with the old theatre as yet, and no one could ignore 
this who cared as passionately as did the Russians for their theatre. 

The first plays by contemporary playwrights dealt in an abstract 
way with the problem of socialism. No definite locality was indicated 
—the action invariably took place in some unspecified country or 
on board ship. The Maly Theatre limited itself to such plays volun- 
tarily because the plays which existed about the new Russia were 
either bad technically, being written by enthusiasts who had no cul- 
tural background, or bad ideologically, being written by playwrights 
who nad not as yet grasped correctly the practical application of the 
theory of socialism. Not until 1926 did they find a satisfactory Soviet 
play in Lubov Yarovaia by Treniev. 
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It was and still is typical of this theatre that it was not a peasant 
or a worker, a Red Army man or sailor who was the central figure 
in their first good Soviet play, but a woman teacher, a member of 
the intelligentsia who through the course of the Civil War gradually 
becomes convinced of the truth and justice of the Soviet cause. On 
account of its political clarity and despite some technical inferiority 
it was an enormous success and is still in the repertoire of the 
theatre. 

The last period of development dating from 1932 shows a change 
in attitude to the classics. Now the tendency is to keep faithfully to 
the text but to produce the play from a definite socialist viewpoint, 
which reveals itself chiefly in a slightly satirical treatment of certain 
characters which were formerly played romantically. For instance, 
in Ostrovsky’s Wolves and Sheep the hypocrisy and superstition of 
the old Russian Church is mercilessly ridiculed. This is based on the 
discovery of some old papers of the author’s which have recently 
come to light and which make it clear that he originally intended 
to stress this aspect of the play but was heavily censored at the time. 

In addition to the classic plays, of course, we find a number of 
Soviet plays, and these are mostly of a more serious nature, dealing 
with the profound problems of immediate significance in Soviet life. 
Such a play is Fighters by Romashov, which treats the life of the 
Red Army commanders, the role of the Communist Party in the 
Red Army, and the individual problems facing certain men who have 
still the remnants of an old psychology to overcome. There is nothing 
new in production methods, which are as conventional as the form 
of the play, neither is the acting anything but solid and reliable, yet 
the play holds its Russian audience by virtue of its contents. They 
listen to it with much the same attention as they read an important 
editorial in Pravda—and once you have seen the long queues of 
people waiting for newspapers at every little kiosk you will know 
how really genuine that is—but it is doubtful entertainment value 
for the foreigner. 

Of more interest is Skutarevski by Leonov. This is a psychological 
problem play about an old scientist’ who has to struggle between 
the personal life and his devotion to science; between the old life 
in the form of his wife, a typical member of the old Russian bour- 
geoisie, and his young ward who is wholeheartedly for the new 
regime. In between these two comes his son, a product of the war 
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days—weak, dissipated, the centre of a decadent crowd of youngsters 
with not an ounce of brains between them who have become the tools 
of a group of counter-revolutionaries. They are planning to damage 
an important piece of experimental work which Skutarevski is en- 
gaged on for the government and they persuade him to steal his 
father’s plans. He does—and shoots himself at the moment his father 
is facing the test. Torn between deep affection and bitter disappoint- 
ment in his son, the irritating nagging of his wife and passionate 
interest in his work, Skutarevski is a profoundly interesting theatrical 
figure. The playwright has surrounded him with a group of well- 
contrasted characters, and has liberally interspersed his play with 
comedy. There is a deeply moving monologue from Skutarevski at 
the death-bed of his son in which he tries pathetically to explain 
how inevitable was the tragedy for which he holds himself respon- 
sible. 

Such is the position and work of the Maly Theatre at the present 
moment. It rarely stages more than four plays in a year and main- 
tains a constant level of acting of its own particular somewhat solid 
genre. 

In an altogether different class is the Kamerny Theatre. Since its 
opening production of Shakuntala it has set out to be an experi- 
mental theatre. Alexander Tairov started it in 1914 as a protest 
against the prevailing theatrical form. He could not at that time 
experiment with content, so the form of things theatrical became 
all-important. In so far as he was striving to break away from con- 
vention and to find new principles in the theatre, Tairov was a revo- 
lutionary, and at that time his theories, as he developed them in 
practice, were as outstanding as those of his rival Meyerhold. 

He started by completely negating the naturalistic principles of 
the Maly Theatre. That to him was anathema. At the same time he 
found no sympathy with the ‘conditioned’ theatre of Meyerhold. 
Against these he opposed what he called ‘Synthetic Theatre’. He 
had always denied the right of segregating the different theatrical 
forms of comedy, drama, opera, pantomime and operetta; what he 
was striving to express was tht synthesis of all these elements into 
one single spectacle, not mechanically but as an organic fusion of 
fundamentally related forms. | 

Immediately the actor leapt into the most prominent position in 
the theatre. Upon him the creation of the theatre rested. If he was 
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not able to use his whole physical body in each and every theatrical 
form, then the principles of the new theatre could not be put into 
practice. He must be able to sing, dance, act, clown and to do acro- 
batics. To this end Tairov started training his actors and a glance at 
their repertoire will show that they have passed through all the 
known forms of theatrical art, from the pantomime of Debussy’s 
Playbox, through operetta—Giroflé-Girofla by Lecoque—to the 
drama of Phédre and the comedy of Goldoni and Shakespeare. He 
opened in 1923 his school of acting where the young actors are pro- 
vided with the basis of this training. 

Once he began to put his theories into practice Tairov foundhimself 
faced with a strong disharmony between the flat, two-dimensional 
scenery and the mobile three-dimensional body of the actor. If the 
actor was to have first place in the theatre then all the other elements 
must support and not obstruct him. The stage must be redesigned 
with the actor as the focal point. Proportion, line, colour—all this the 
scene-designer must orientate round the actor. The result is a series 
of beautiful stage picture which at the same time play a constructive 
part in the action of the play. His sets are never merely decorative 
or atmospheric, they are invariably functional. And always three- 
dimensional. 

Before we proceed to analyse any of the productions in the light 
of these theories the reader must meet Tairov; it is easier to under- 
stand his theatre once we have met him. It does not matter if you 
never meet Amaglobelli of the Maly or Zahava of the Vakhtangov 
Theatre, or the leader of any theatre run by a collective, but Tairov 
and Meyerhold are such autocrats within their theatre that only 
when one knows them is one able to understand the strong-person- 
ality which pervades their theatres the moment one sets foot inside 
the door. 

Come with us one winter’s night after a performance and talk to 
Tairov: you will receive an impression which will give a clearer pic- 
ture of his theatre than is possible simply by a recitation of theories. 

We leave the warmth of the little Caucasian restaurant on Tvers- 
kaia with reluctance: the twanging of the guitars, the Schashlik and 
Caucasian wine, the blue haze of tobacco smoke filling the tiny 
painted cubicles—all this is so much more attractive than a frosty 
walk down to the Kamerny for a discussion on the ideas which 
prompted Tairov’s production of Egyptian Nights. But we go, hud- 
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dling down into our fur coats as the wind catches us rounding the 
corner by the Café Moskava. The plain white facade of the Kamerny 
Theatre—one of the few built on a modern design in recent years— 
looks cheerless and dead. The last of the foyer lights have been 
switched off and the last member of the audience has gone on his 
way to find a tram. The Tverskoi Boulevard is silent, the gaunt trees 
stretching a pattern across the sky which glows in the luminous 
darkness. Behind the theatre the weather-stained cupolas of a church 
are outlined against the night like an old traditional act-drop some- 
what incongruously backing the hard straight lines of the, new 
theatre. At night old Russia, which in the light of day the busy world 
has no time to contemplate, fights its last fight against encroaching 
modernity. 

The stage doorkeeper sits wrapped in a sheepskin coat which has 
been his and his father’s and grandfather’s chief inheritance. His 
stubbly chin is sunk upon the warm skin and his eyeballs have fallen 
wearily into his bony skull; they flicker open for a moment as we 
pass up the clean orderly stairs. 

The stairs, the long glass landing windows, even the closed doors, 
have an air of decorum. There is everywhere a singular sense of 
smoothness, the smoothness which has developed from a long and 
logical co-ordination of a world of diverse elements—a synthesis of 
these elements into a select form. 

The literary director of the theatre, Raphel Rubenstein, meets us 
at the head of the stairs. Ex-lawyer, and adventurer among the 
philosophies of change, when the forces of revolution took posses- 
sion of his world they rubbed him smooth like a stone but did not 
alter the shape of his being. He is a man of a single passion—the 
theatre, but not the theatre as a whole but a single theatre, his friend 
Tairov’s. It is his life, it is the one thing which binds him to a world 
of activity. He understands its every working and because of his 
great love comprehends each shadow of expression which passes 
across its stage. All his activity he orientates around it; he reads for 
its sake the dramatic works of every country, he interests himself in 
every foreigner so that he may help them to understand Tairov’s 
work. Sometimes he talks of the little theatre as it was during the 
hard days of the Great War, when it was housed in a tiny private 
club, hated and suspected by the intelligentsia because of its persist- 
ent internationalism. In those days he helped to carry on its existence, 
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he fought its battles and housed its members. It has grown in stature 
and he is bound up with its fortunes, he has been grafted into its 
organic life. 

He pushes open the double doors into Tairov’s apartment and we 
enter—and the further we penetrate into this theatre the further we 
seem to get away from the Russia of the street. Here, in this room 
with its walls of deep hot blue and black shiny paint, its row upon 
row of beautifully bound books, we might be in any Western capital 
where the centuries-old refinement of taste has accumulated and 
never been disturbed by revolution, and where the wheels of exist- 
ence are oiled with every possible comfort. Everywhere there is this 
same atmosphere of decorum which we encountered in the passage, 
an impression of a well-ordered life. And Tairov, when he arrives, 
gives us the master key to this riddle. 

He is the complete cosmopolitan, made possible perhaps by his 
Jewish origin, the essence of European taste and sophistication. Berlin, 
Paris, New York—but particularly Paris—have left their indelible 
stamp upon him. His Russian courtesy and kindliness are expressed 
in a manner typically Parisian, and are backed by a quiet authority 
that inspires confidence in him as a power, and reveals the source of 
that calm orderliness which is found throughout the entire theatre. 
Here is a man who knows, who is sure of himself and of his know- 
ledge—a man who has dipped into the culture of the world and 
whose interests are spread far and wide. What theories he has formed 
and what conclusions he may have arrived at are the fruits of years 
of patient, loving study and hard practical work, study and work 
which must have begun where most people leave off, so profound 
and far-reaching are the results. 

He has worked not by flashes of lightning, but by the light of a 
slow steady flame. 

We are interrupted by the entrance of Alice Coonen, Tairov’s wife 
and leading actress of the Kamerny Theatre. Petite, chic, with the 
dark hair and finely chiselled features of a French woman of good 
blood, she is the epitome of elegance and grace. There is distinction 
in every inch of her tiny body, from the graceful tired eyelids, the 
firm, expressive mouth, to the waxen delicate beauty of her hands. 
She compels attention by her very unobtrusiveness. It is easy to 
understand her brilliant success as Adrienne Lecrouvreur, to which 
part she came already equipped with the natural gifts of elegance, 
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sophistication and graciousness. But for an actress of her calibre to 
be faced with a part such as the revolutionary heroine in Vishnevski’s 
play The Optimistic Tragedy where such gifts would prove more of 
a hindrance than a help and a complete reversal of mental attitude 
is called for, requires an intellectual tour de force on her part. 

We sit down to supper, and as the plates of caviare and smoked 
salmon go round and the pale amber-coloured tea is poured out the 
talk becomes gayer; tongues that have felt the barrier of language 
loosen in a surprising way and reveal powers of expression before 
unknown! Rubenstein’s eyes lose their weariness and his English, 
usually so slow, becomes quicker and more inaccurate—Tairov eats 
little and laughs a great deal, and even Madame Tairov forgets that 
she has just finished playing a most exacting role and talks fluently 
and wittily in French about their European tour of the Continental 
capitals. As for us, we eat an enormous amount of very rich food 
and talk a lot of very bad French and exist in a continual state of 
surprise that such an atmosphere is in and part of the Soviet Union. 

Gradually we steer the conversation round to our objective—the 
production of Egyptian Nights which is a composition by Tairov of 
Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra and Shaw’s Caesar and Cleo- 
patra. 

When we venture to query the wisdom of what must seem to the 
Englishman an unnecessary piece of vandalism, Tairov laughs. 

“Why not?’ he asks, “they both treat the same subject.’ 

“But isn’t one play enough—Shakespeare——’ 

But we are interrupted by Tairov, his laughter checked and his 
expression forceful and serious. 

“‘No—one play is not enough. Each play shows only one small 
section of the most colossal state the world has ever known—the 
Roman Empire.’ 

The talk dies down and now we can see the power of the man and 
can feel the force that directed the artistic development of the 
Kamerny Theatre, and can understand Rubenstein’s admiration. 
With no interruption save appealing in Russian to Madame Tairov 
for the equivalent word in French, ora whispered explanation from 
Rubenstein to us in English, he continues to explain how he arrived. 
at his decision to unite the two plays. 

‘Originally I had intended to do Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleo- 
patra, but when I came to study the play from a sociological point 
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of view I found that only the surface of the subject was touched; 
that Shakespeare had ignored a great many of the more important 
social aspects of the period. This prompted me to re-read Plutarch, 
whereupon I became more and more convinced that a great deal of 
what Shakespeare had omitted could illuminate the epoch and give 
the whole play a far deeper significance. From that the impetus grew 
to show a much wider canvas; to make the play a chronicle of the 
decay of the Egyptian Empire and the growth of the power of 
Rome.’ 

But he was faced with the problem of two lines of development, 
the Individual (Egypt and Cleopatra) and the Social (Rome and 
Caesar). Once having decided to pursue these two lines it was obvious 
that Shakespeare’s play was inadequate, since Rome in the person of 
Caesar did not enter into the action, and Cleopatra, or Egypt, was 
already past her prime. This led him inevitably to the consideration 
of Shaw’s play, and this he found admirably suitable for many 
reasons. 

In the first place Cleopatra is shown as a girl just at the most 
impressionable time of her life when her character is being formed. 
All the whims and caprices of a spoiled and lovely queen are in the 
making, giving Tairov the very opportunity he wanted for the com- 
mencement of the line of the Individual. To understand fully the 
grown Cleopatra it was essential to show the beginning. 

Secondly, as was necessary for the line of Social development, it 
showed the might of Rome in the person of Caesar ; the two oppos- 
ing empires meet face to face and provide every opportunity for 
sociological emphasis. 

A third reason, and an all-important one for the individual de- 
velopment, was the fact that Shaw touches on the growing interest 
shown by Cleopatra in Anthony. It would almost seem as though 
Shaw had written his play as a prologue to Shakespeare. Looked at 
in that light it was the answer to Tairov’s problem, and he grasped 
his opportunity with both hands. 

‘Then came my next big difficulty,’ he continued; ‘how could I 
reconcile my treatment of this theme with Shaw’s strong satirical 
note? I asked myself to what extent Shaw meant this note to domi- 
nate the play—whether it was this attitude of mind which prompted 
him to write it. Hours of study offered no solution to the problem— 
until I read the preface, and there I was excited to find Shaw treated 
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the whole subject with intense seriousness. There I found no sign of 
mockery, none of the delicious absurdity of Britannicus, but a 
reasoned, deliberate and deeply serious analysis. Also Shaw calls his 
play a history, not a comedy.’ 

Tairov took his cue—the cue which he wanted to take—from the 
preface, cut out Britannicus entirely and decided on four scenes only 
as the pinnacle points of the play ; the scene at the Sphinx, Cleopatra 
and her court awaiting Caesar, the banquet scene, and Caesar’s de- 
parture. These constituted the first act of his ‘ensemble’, ending on 
Cleopatra’s cry “bring Antony to me!’ 

So far so good. Now came the problem of joining the essence of 
Shaw to the essence of Shakespeare. 

‘Shakespeare’s play begins with Cleopatra much older than Shaw 
left her, and to continue the sociological line of the play I had to 
show the trend of events between the two empires during those miss- 
ing years. History tells us that they were marked by endless blood- 
shed—that they were years of bitter warfare when the whole of 
Italy echoed and re-echoed to the clash of steel and the tramp of 
armed men—years which saw the decline of the magnificent Egyptian 
Empire, crumbling to pieces beneath the majesty of Rome. Some- 
where in the middle of this period Cleopatra met Antony, and to 
bridge the gulf I chose the wonderful poem by Pushkin, “‘Egyptian 
Nights’, in which he describes the meeting of the two lovers. But in 
order to give it the necessary background I set in it a frontier garrison 
town with all the atmosphere of war, of personal feats of arms and 
the coarse barrack-room life of the soldier. Through this town pass 
people from both sides of the frontier, among them a wandering 
minstrel who sings of the meeting of Cleopatra and her Antony.’ 

This, plus the speech of Enobarbus from the end of Shakespeare’s 
play in which he, too, describes their meeting, completes the second act. 

The third act is Antony and Cleopatra liberally cut, in which 
Tairov emphasizes the dominance of Rome over Egypt and links 
the tragic end of Cleopatra with the collapse of her empire. 


It was with a certain amount of trepidation, still unconvinced by 
this elaborate plan, that we finally went to see the production of 
Egyptian Nights and still unconvinced we returned from it. The two 
playwrights have been mangled, the poet, naturally, scores heavily, 
and no new entity has emerged. The four scenes from Shaw are so 
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cut that after each scene one thinks—‘Well that is a prologue, now 
the play will begin’, and so you continue to think until the lights in 
the auditorium inform you that the first interval has arrived. There 
is a brief respite while the sonorous verse of Pushkin is beautifully 
declaimed, and the main burden of the evening falls on Shakespeare. 
But what Shakespeare! The acting of the Kamerny Theatre company 
has never shown to less advantage than in this ponderous third act. 
All the passion has been drained from Anthony and the spotlight 
focused on a neurotic Cleopatra, whose whimsies were such as to 
make one wonder whether Antony wasn’t a bit of a fool where 
women are concerned. Alice Koonen’s Cleopatra was more of a case 
for a psycho-analyst than Shakespeare ever dreamed her to be, and 
because of this she never quite touched the heights or depths of her 
tragedy. As for the Romans, they were so overcome by the awe and 
majesty of Rome, so rigidly statuesque and classically immobile that 
they were dangerously near that class of acting commonly known as 
‘ham’. But for some effective incidental music by Prokofiev and some 
beautiful and extremely ingenious stage settings by Rindin—the 
massive white columns for Rome and the pyramidical shape for 
Egypt was a simple idea excellently carried out in solid three- 
dimensional sets—but for these external attributes the production 
was unworthy of the amount of work put into it. The whole produc- 
tion, including editing text, rehearsing, designing, composing, has 
taken two years to prepare, and a better production of Antony and 
Cleopatra has been put on at the Old Vic in three weeks. For that 
is all that it amounts to, in spite of Tairov’s pretentious scheme of a 
vast sociological canvas. 

If Egyptian Nights has done nothing to advance the reputation of 
the Kamerny Theatre, The Optimistic Tragedy more than compen- 
sates for it. This play by Vishnevsky—Red Army man, naval com- 
mander and author of The First Cavalry Army—is perhaps the most 
satisfying and complete exposition of Tairov’s theories. The theme 
of the play is a common one to Soviet audiences. A woman com- 
missar is drafted to a section of the Red Fleet during the period of 
intervention, and her difficulties in directing the political activity of 
the men, her victory over the anarchist elements and her subsequent. 
death in battle provide Vishnevsky with a framework which he fills in 
with his own particular terse dialogue, his brilliant differentiation of 
types and the swift movement which characterizes all his plays. He 
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has that theatrical quality of hitting hard and straight at the audi- 
ence: his language is curt and pungent. He knows his sea life. 

So from the start Tairov has little chance to over-colour or to 
romanticize. He has wisely adopted a severity of treatment which is 
in harmony with the text. Rindin has carried out Tairov’s principles 
in his settings most successfully. The utter simplicity is at the same 
time so plastic and so perfectly proportioned that though the whole 
play is acted within the same space and without any change of back- 
ground we are never conscious of monotony of design or colour. 
There is a sunken well in the centre with a graduated circle of steps 
leading out of it: this line is repeated in a wider semi-circle of steps 
across the back tilted at the same angle: the whole is set in a frame 
of two grey lines towering up into the flies, and outside there is the 
grey apron stage on which the narrators perform. These two sailors 
play the part of a Greek chorus—they are the mediators between the 
audience and the stage. 

Tairov has carried this ascetic beauty into his handling of crowds 
and groups. Their movement flows into the lines of Rindin’s setting 
in complete harmony and there is a feeling of restrained power about 
the acting and mise-en-scéne which is a most happy interpretation of 
Vishnevsky’s text and which produces at times a poetic quality, so 
rhythmical is its sweep and vigour. 

Speaking of this production Tairov says: ‘With The Optimistic 
Tragedy | set myself the task of creating a great contemporary spec- 
tacle, whereby through the living emotions and ideas of our con- 
temporaries one of the pages of the great book of the October Revo- 
lution might be opened on the stage. We were aiming at the creation 
of a great synthetic production, vast in its dimensions; classical in 
its severe simplicity, emotional in its intensity, dynamic in the struc- 
ture of the stage space, tragic in its action, optimistic in its substance, 
realistic in its methods and romantic in its experience and exposition 
of genuine reality.’ 

To this end he has turned all the elements of theatre—actor, mise- 
en-scéne, text, stage setting, music and light—and welded them into 
a single unified force. If there is nothing new in his lighting it is 
-beautifully controlled and atmospheric, and his use of projection is 
masterful and helps to build the play to a fine climax. Light plays a 
big part in the Kamerny Theatre and Tairov uses it as consciously 
as he uses costume and properties to work upon the spectator. 
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A beautiful example of this can be seen in an earlier production, 
The Unknown Soldiers by a young Ukrainian author, Pervomaisky. 
This somewhat naive but sincere little play is laid in Odessa at the 
time of the French intervention, and Tairov has to some extent 
strengthened and supplemented the text. It was in this play that he 
began to use projection to a large extent as a general background 
to the action. From inside the top of the proscenium arch he flings 
a series of designs on to the cyclorama, designs which are painted 
upon little glass slides not more than four inches square. With this 
simple apparatus he creates a huge pictorial background which domi- 
nates the action on the stage. Simplicity is the keynote of these 
designs: a line of white telegraph poles and wires receding into the 
distance on a black background—an array of factory chimneys and 
roofs indicate the locality of the scene played below it. In this play 
his projection is confined to black and white while the colour is 
introduced in the lighting of the action-space and the costumes. But 
in The Taming of Mr. Robinson he uses colour projection with most 
pleasing results. 

This is a curious play for the English visitor in Moscow to see. 
When the curtain goes up he will imagine for a few bewildered 
seconds (for a bewildered quarter of an hour if he has no knowledge 
of the Russian tongue) that he is seeing the translation of an English 
drawing-room comedy. He will see the familiar types of a typical 
middle-class home, and he will be constantly startled by such English 
expressions as ‘Mr. and Mrs. Robinson’, ‘Mr. Humpty Dumpty’, 
‘Sir’, etc. But it will not take him long to realize that the English 
atmosphere is always a little overstrained ; the clothes are a gentle 
satire of the frowstiness of the middle-class bourgeoisie. Mrs. Robin- 
son’s transformation and her long black dress symbolize that same 
respectability which is the British matron, and the plus-fours of her 
daughter’s fiancé are just a little too baggy, and of a very bright 
mustard yellow! Although plus-fours are stared at in Moscow, this 
is funnier to the visitor than it is to the native, and The Taming of 
Mr. Robinson is a constant source of delight to the Briton with a 
sense of humour. 

Tairov has chosen a very simple means of scenario design for this 
play, but it is so simple that the implications of its basic principle is 
apt to be lost on the untrained observer. He does what is often done 
in the European theatre of to-day ; he divides his stage horizontally. 
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but instead of using his upper division in the same dimensional form 
as the lower, that is to say, a three-dimensional space for the actor to 
work in, he uses it as a two-dimensional screen on which he throws 
designs in some shape or form which conditions and colours the action 
in the space below. This top division, which remains during the 
whole of the play while the lower scenes are changed, is of the same 
length horizontally as the space below, but it is nearly twice as high ; 
and at once we have the relation of the particular to the general. 

At one time he will throw shadows from behind on to the screen, 
at another he will cover it with a design of fresh green leaves, thus 
at once giving the impression of open air and nature to the scene 
below, which is taking place on a verandah. But these leaves are not 
still life; this would have evoked a feeling of disharmony between 
the actors on the verandah and their immediate envirgnment. These 
fresh tender green leaves move tremulously as though stirred by the 
air, and quietly paint in the background of life in nature against 
which all human beings play their part. 

The materials Rindin uses for his sets carry out this harmony 
between sound and sight. For these scenes that are set in Mr. Robin- 
son’s office and home in Moscow he uses screens of canvas and wood 
in the usual way, but for those which take place in Kazakstan he uses 
plain panels of corrugated wood highly varnished so that the grain 
shows through, curved at all angles and put together in a style 
typical of this Eastern Republic; instead of doors he uses curtains 
of wooden beads. Each bead is about two inches long and each 
string of beads is painted a different colour. For these somewhat 
primitive and barbaric scenes he chooses a combination of black, 
white, green and terra-cotta, which scheme is reflected in striped mats 
and bed-covering. The stiff wooden curtains clanking with every 
movement, the shining wood and the native costumes create an effect 
of great beauty, simplicity and accuracy, and avoid the highly 
coloured romanticism too often associated with the Orient. 

The acting is extremely facile, movement and sound being most 
deftly synthesized in Tairov’s method. Watch the scene on the veran- 
dah between Almagool and Vasia, how they twirl and turn and jump 
and slide through and under and round the slim wooden railing, 
hardlv ever moving from the same spot, yet constantly changing their 
attitudes to each other as dictated by the mood of the scene. This 
capacity to play a scene in one place and yet vary the angle and de- 
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sign of the persons participating in it is something typical of Tairov’s 
method of acting. And his speed is terrific. Altogether this is one of 
the lightest and most entertaining of Soviet comedies, and if the 
visitor can accustom himself to the four-hour performance it is well 
worth seeing. It is the answer to those people who think the Russian 
a perpetually gloomy bird whose lightest form of entertainment is 
the opera and ballet. 
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EUGENE VAKHTANGOV, HIS THEORY 
AND HIS THEATRE 


THE SECOND MOSCOW ART THEATRE 


riting of the Vakhtangov Theatre production of 
Turandot in his book New Theatre and Cinema of 
Soviet Russia Mr. Huntley Carter says: 

‘The style of the scene represents an insurgent 
movement towards the Left by the students of the Moscow Art 
Theatre. They have broken away from the actualism of the parent 
theatre and are moving towards the theatre of the Revolution by 
way of the Kamerny.’ 

In 1924 when this was written it must have been considerably 
easier to see the relation between the two theatres than it is to-day. 
Twenty years have seen strong individual developments in both but 
the point is passed where their roads touch and now we see the 
Kamerny tending to become more romantic and ‘idealized’ while 
the Vakhtangov, having veered close enough to catch a small dose 
of the contagious romanticism, swung sharply away again on to its 
own lines, tempering the romance with realism and the warm human 
quality which is synonymous with the Vakhtangov Theatre. 

Here is the vitality but not the coldness of Meyerhold; the order 
but not the preciousness of the Kamerny; tradition without the 
conservatism of the Art Theatre. Here you feel the knee is bowed to 
tradition only in so far as it provides an impetus to rising and going 
forward ; above all one has the impression of a well-run theatre, a 
theatre where everybody knows his job and does it with the least 
possible fuss and where everyone has time for courtesy. The atmos- 
phere in the Vakhtangov Theatre, to all but the most casual visitor, 
is the most welcoming of all Moscow theatres. 

A great love and a great reverence for their teacher, Eugene 
Vakhtangov, is the force which binds this theatre together. In a side 
street, tucked away from the noise of the trolley buses on Arbat, is 
his room—and on a little round table in the corner lies his death 
mask, white and startlingly beautiful, framed in dead laurel leaves. 
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Not two hundred yards away stands the theatre. Two memorials, 
the living and the dead. To the little room come his students, the 
young people of to-day who never knew his living genius and must 
catch what they can from the hundreds of old photographs, pro- 
grammes and souvenirs so carefully collected by his wife. But in the 
theatre they are actively working to keep his genius alive—young 
and old are striving together to solve to-day’s problems in the light 
of his theories—and every performance is a tribute to his memory. 

Born in 1883 in what was then Vladikavkaze and what is to-day 
Ordjonikidze, he was the son of an Armenian merchant and at an 
early age joined the Moscow Art Theatre. His talent soon became 
conspicuous and before long he was Stanislavsky’s favourite pupil. 
The friendship between these two men, master and pupil, was some- 
thing which separation and divergence of creative opinion could not 
kill, and right up to the time of his death in 1922 Vakhtangov was 
receiving warm messages of congratulations on his work from his 
old master. 

His first breakaway from the Stanislavsky system took place dur- 
ing the period 1913-17 when along with many other students of the 
Moscow Art Theatre he came under the dominating influence of 
Tolstoi. Worshipping at the shrine of the great humanitarian, they 
believed ‘that every play should serve the good’, and spent their 
holidays in the Ukraine chopping wood and living the simple life. 
Actually their attitude to nature and the life of a peasant must always 
have been a false one; the mind of the intellectual already con- 
ditioned by his upbringing could not help but react aesthetically to 
the earth and rain, to the rhythm of growing crops and the stream 
of life. They could not become part of it however much they tried— 
it must always have had the feeling of a game being played. 

The break with the Moscow Art Theatre tradition grew plainer. 
War had the whole country in its grip—people were seething with 
resentment against the Imperial Government and the growing mur- 
mur of revolt came to a head. The soldiers streamed back from the 
battlefields weary but determined to fight no longer for the foreign 
powers, and 1917 split the face of Europe. 

Here was the deciding point. Now, when passionate faith in their 
own rights gave the working people power to turn their world upside 
down—when the majority of the intelligentsia screamed abuse at the 
‘Bolshevik devils’ and the Moscow Art Theatre, emulating the ostrich, 
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stuck its proud head in the sand and shivered with fright—now 
Eugene Vakhtangov recognized where his path must lie. To remain 
as before was spiritual death. He must throw himself into the surg- 
ing mass and go with them as best he could. This was not like his 
early efforts to ape the peasant—now he could start at the very 
beginning of this astonishing new life and grow with it. He had the 
vision to see this and the courage to act. 

No better explanation of the attitude of the artist and the intellec- 
tual of all spheres to the struggle for socialism can be found than 
Vakhtangov’s own words. After the Revolution he wrote: 

‘The Red line of Revolution divided the world into old and new. 
... If an artist wants to create after the Revolution he has to create 
together with the people—not for their sake, not after them but 
together with them. People are creating new forms of life. They are 
creating through revolution because they have no other means to 
shout into the world about injustice.’ 

Now began Vakhtangov’s important work—the work that has 
lived to influence a new generation. In 1918 he produced Rosmer- 
sholm for the Moscow Art Theatre and The Miracle of St. Anthony 
in his own theatre, then known as the Third Studio of the Moscow 
Art Theatre. Neither of these is kept in the repertoire to-day but 
both were played when in 1923, a year after his death, the company 
toured Germany, Sweden and Esthonia, and later in 1928 when the 
Government sent them to represent the Soviet theatre at the Inter- 
national Olympiad held in Paris. 

In 1921 came Strindberg’s Erik 14th and in 1922 he made theatrical 
history with his production of The Dybbuk at the Habima Theatre. 
Those who have seen this amazing piece of work will not easily 
forget it. The stamp of genius is on it. 

But that year was a tragic one for his beloved theatre, for when 
winter gave way to spring and the warm sunshine uncurled the leaves 
on the trees in the boulevards, Eugene Vakhtangov died of cancer. 
Right up to the last he was working, writing, lecturing to his stu- 
dents ; right up to the last he was in touch with the theatre to which 
he had devoted every minute of his life and every ounce of his 
strength. And before he died, to his everlasting glory, he produced 
Turandot. 

This enchanting piece of fooling is perhaps the clearest indication 
of what Vakhtangov the man must have been like. It has been said 
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many times that every play produced since 1922 in his theatre is a 
memorial to him: Turandot shows quite plainly the characteristics 
so dear to his pupils and which have gone to create the atmosphere 
of the whole theatre. Here we can see his love of comedy, broad 
slap-stick children’s comedy and the light fantasy tinged with irony 
which drew a modern moral from a familiar fairy story without ever 
being sententious—his romantic, bravura colour and sweep in the 
costumes and his delicious understanding of music as a theatrical 
medium. Rhythm is the keynote of the acting in Turandot: the 
figures seem to dance along to the gay lilting tunes, making bright 
patterns of sound and movement. Small wonder that the influence 
of Turandot can be seen in many of the children’s puppet theatres 
to-day. 

Like Meyerhold’s production of The Magnificent Cuckold the 
form of Turandot was dictated by the conditions of the times. In 
1922 Russia was exhausted: famine and civil war had taken their 
tragic toll and the life of the country was at the low ebb. In the 
theatre there was little or no scenery—it had all been chopped up 
and used for firewood. Contact with the outside world was cut off 
and the cloth manufacturers had all their work cut out to provide 
material for the bare necessities of life, so costumes for the theatre 
were quite unobtainable. These were the conditions which faced 
Vakhtangov and which he turned to his own ends. 

No costumes? Right—let us use what we can lay our hands on, 
bits of rags, odd scarves and lengths of stuff patched and worn and 
used in previous plays—this fringed towel for a long white beard, 
this black wool for the raven tresses of the princess—a cloak for the 
prince thrown over his ordinary evening dress—fantastic masks of 
painted paper for the clown and pantaloon. Will they look like real 
costumes to the audience? No hope of that. But what if we let them 
into our secret—let them see us dress up in our rags and oddments 
—let us make a point of pretending that these rags are glittering satin 
and rich velvet, that this tinsel paper is the Caliph’s jewelled turban? 
It will be a charade in which the audience takes part. By hiding 
nothing from them we are asking them to see far more than we can 
show. 

No scenery? So—the fantasy shall have dream scenery: a twisted 
pole and a curving arch for the palace, a semi-circle of muslin rising 
behind the couch strewn with brilliant cushions is the boudoir of 
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the princess—all made of paper, odds and ends of cardboard—what 
little wood is available we shall use for rostrums and levels. 

Music opens the play. The lights die down, the whole company 
come before the curtain and sing to you. They look most odd, for 
the women still wear the fashions of 1922. To the haunting waltz 
tune they tell you what you are about to see and as the curtain goes 
up they step back and proceed to deck themselves with the coloured 
rags that lie on the stage. They troop off and their place is taken by 
the scene-shifters—young men and girls in dark blue kimono suits 
with coloured caps. Still moving in time to the waltz rhythm they set 
the stage before our eyes. Most of the scenery is very light and what 
is flown in the flies is counterweighted with gaily coloured little 
sandbags. The coloured weights soar into the air and doors and 
windows, pillars and arches sail gracefully on to the stage. Every- 
thing is done with a sense of smooth expertness—no seeming hurry 
and yet no delay—and all the time this soft insidious waltz time 
moves like a strong undercurrent. When the stage is set they make 
their bow—exit—and the play begins. 

The whole production is played in the slightly overstressed roman- 
tic style which is set by the brilliant decor and fantastic costumes. 
The comedy of the four Comedia del’Arte clowns is rich slap-stick 
and might have come straight out of a Marx Brothers’ film. There 
is a surprising piece of fooling half-way through the play which was 
introduced after the original production by the actor Zavadsky. It is 
in the form of an interlude played by the scene shifters. Five or six 
of them come out and perform a mime burlesque of the whole play, 
imitating the gestures and mannerisms of the various characters with 
shattering accuracy. All to music. It is a brilliant idea to satirize a 
satire and a dangerously difficult thing to do, but the audience re- 
ceive this interlude with sustained applause at every performance. 
It is one of the high spots in the play. 

The text of Gozzi’s masque has been liberally edited and topical 
allusions introduced which are altered and added to as they lose 
their significance. In this way the play retains all its original freshness 
and can be seen now almost identically as Vakhtangov produced it. 

Don’t leave Moscow without seeing Turandot—and try to see a 
matinée, when the theatre which seats 1,300 will be full of children. 
It #s one of the happiest sights. 

The spatial-symbolism of these settings by Nivinsky was a formal 
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decoration which spread its influence far and wide over the Russian 
Stage and traces of it can be seen in the designs by Akimov for 
Schiller’s Kabale und Lieb, a much later production at the Vakhtan- 
gov Theatre. 

This play as produced by Antokolosky in 1930 provides interesting 
material for the student of social theatre, for the social implications 
of the play have greatly affected the presentation. In this respect it is 
a forerunner to the famous Hamlet, about which we shall have more 
to say later. 

Schiller wrote his play as a tragedy—the love of a member of the 
nobility for the daughter of a poor music master and the result, the 
slander of her character and her ultimate arrest by order of the 
young man’s father, Prime Minister to the court of a German Prince. 
He called it a bourgeois tragedy—at the Vakhtangov Theatre it be- 
comes a tragedy of the bourgeoisie. 

Antokolosky wished to give to this personal tragedy a frame of 
social behaviour: to show not only the tragedy of a pair of ill-fated 
lovers, but, by a careful study of the time, to show the bigger forces 
behind them, the social conditions which gave rise to such inequality 
and thus caused great suffering. In short, he wished not to isolate 
two individuals from their environment and ask our pity for them 
but to show them ix their environment so that we can also understand 
why we pity them. 

He altered the date of the play from 1786 to 1803 because the 
important social changes taking place in central Europe at that time 
were more clearly defined at the end of this period than at the begin- 
ning. In 1803 France, as a result of the Revolution, was the dominat- 
ing factor in European politics, with Robespierre and the Convention 
as the spear-point. The fate of the French aristocracy filled the 
nobility in other countries with fear: the power of the triumphant 
bourgeoisie gave a tremendous fillip to the rapidly growing middle- 
class in Europe. 

Antokolosky achieves this widening of interest by breaking up the 
locale of the play into many scenes which Schiller only indicates 
through the dialogue of his characters. Thus, the interview between 
Ferdinand and his father takes place upon a parade ground, and so 
we get a picture of the military life which occupies so important a 
place in contemporary German society. Similarly, the arrest of Louise 
takes place in a public place to show as clear a picture as possible 
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of her environment and the attitude taken to her arrest by the people 
amongst whom she lived. A completely new scene in a tavern is 
interpolated in which a song written by Robespierre is sung—Miiller’s 
house is on a hillside in the suburbs and the action takes place both 
inside and outside—Louise’s interview with Lady Milford is set in a 
snow-covered garden, and so on. 

Romanticizing the Romanticsis how Antokolosky describes it, and 
by his production and the ingenious settings designed by Akimov he 
lifts the naturalism of the original play into a perfect piece of en- 
riched theatre. The basis of the stage design is an enormous silver 
semi-circle on which the mere suggestions of exterior settings are 
placed. The semi-circle is not flat on the stage but stands at an angle 
steep enough to give the effect of the top of a large sphere yet prac- 
tical enough to allow the actors to mount to the outside rim. The 
play opens with old Miller conducting an orchestral symphony from 
the top of the silver sphere. The music is smooth and full of rich 
harmony. The play ends with him in the same place conducting wild, 
despairing, frenzied music over the dead bodies of his daughter and 
her lover. 

In 1932 came Hamlet, and with this the Vakhtangov Theatre leapt 
once more into world prominence. The indignation of the academic 
theatres knew no bounds—the international press made scathing 
comments about socializing Shakespeare—the Soviet press itself was 
in two minds about the whole thing. Letters of protest poured in, 
heated debates were held in the columns of Pravda and Isvestia— 
experimentists patted the Vakhtangov on its back for stepping out 
and the leaders of the Moscow Art Theatre shook their troubled 
heads over this startling development of their offspring. 

And what did it all amount to? What were the ‘astounding’ 
theories of this dark vital young stage-designer turned producer 
which run so counter to all established concepts of the Shakespearian 
classic? 

Akimov himself speaks of his production in this way: 

‘A producer must always be free to find a new meaning within the 
set of facts. I believe that every classical play can undergo recon- 
struction through archaeological and psychological research. A theat- 
rical performance must create a greater interest than a reading of a 
play. In Hamlet the class-struggle was not directly designed—it is 
implicit in the family conflict. Personally I do not consider that con- 
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temporary audiences can believe that Gertrude played no part in her 
husband’s death. If we allow ourselves this supposition she becomes 
a more important character: she ‘wears the trousers’ as it were, and 
the conflict between Hamlet and his mother becomes subordinated 
to the conflict between Queen and dangerous subject.’ 

Akimov worked on this play for over a year, and it is probable 
that the plan had been in his mind for some time longer. The point 
not to be missed is that his conception was not a freakish prank, an 
intellectual improvisation without any solid basis. He was consistent 
in viewing the plan from its social angle and in seeing each character 
as a pawn on a political chess-board. This can be seen from the few 
facts he gave us long after the play was withdrawn as a concession to 
public protest. He succeeded in doing what he set out to do—his 
characters were well rounded off, all their thoughts and actions satis- 
factorily accounted for within the social framework, and the wide 
scheme of the plot built up impulses and desires which were the 
logical outcome of these characters in contact with each other. 

The decaying feudal system is symbolized by the decadent and 
reactionary Claudius and Gertrude—Hamlet is emerging from this 
and typifies change and growing rebellion, while in Fortinbras we 
see the new coming order. That, put in the boldest terms—and so, 
possibly, somewhat unfairly—is the framework of his thesis. The 
King was played as a little, weak, vicious man, too small for the 
magnificent robes of office. He is shown in his first scene sitting for 
his portrait, and the State robes are propped up on a frame from 
which he can slip in and out and which takes the weight off his 
shoulders. Gertrude is a schemer—Queen first and mother second 
as Akimov described. Goriunov, who played Hamlet, is a short 
stocky little man who had built up his career as a comedian aided 
by his physique, and his performance as Hamlet was that of the 
daring man of action. He confesses himself as being intimidated by 
the great Hamlet tradition. ‘Otherwise my performance would have 
been even more daring.’ This in spite of the fact that he had never 
seen a production of Hamlet. He attacked the part with physical 
vigour, and a wide-awake, materialistic mental attitude. He says that 
being of the seventeenth century Hamlet would not be horrified at 
the death of his father—that sort of political murder was all too 
common in his day—and from the first he suspects his mother and 
has towards her the feeling of a child who has been replaced by 
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another man. By education Hamlet was a man of the Renaissance. 
He was enjoying the revolution of ideas but could not bring them 
into harmony with the tradition of kingship. When things became 
really serious for him he reverted to violence and had to perish along 
with the King. 

Horatio was conceived as Hamlet’s mental self, a more fully 
developed Renaissance man. Had Hamlet succeeded in his plan to 
regain his throne, Horatio would eventually have been discarded, 
probably clapped into jail. Hamlet is trying to find his way out of 
a set of difficult circumstances. He is upset at losing his throne, feels 
himself at a loose end, his raison d’étre unfulfilled, a sort of royal 
unemployed. He is afraid of being killed, therefore with Horatio’s 
help he plans to create popular support and to revolt against 
Claudius. To this end he fakes the ghost to get the backing of his 
friends. Hamlet goes up on to the battlements and arrays himself in 
beard and armour, while the oath scene is glorious comedy, with 
Horatio bellowing asides into a hollow bowl to produce the awesome 
tones! 

Akimov considers that Hamlet may once have loved Ophelia but 
certainly does not when the play opens. Knowing her for a talkative 
young miss, he chooses her as a screen and as a means for getting 
the news of his madness passed round the court as quickly as pos- 
sible. She is the first person to whom he appears in his guise of a 
madman. Naturally Polonius and Claudius account for it with the 
love motive. 

The character of Ophelia as played by the actress Vagrina was 
entirely unorthodox and gave rise to much adverse comment. She 
showed her as a perfectly average young girl of nineteen, brought 
up in the formal atmosphere of the Danish Court, sophisticated and 
with her eyes wide open to the position before her should she marry 
Hamlet. She shows no great love for him—that he is personable and 
intelligent makes her job of marrying him all the pleasanter. As the 
daughter of the first minister of the land, she naturally enjoyed great 
privileges and was constantly to the front of Court circles, but her 
whole position changes with his death. She loses a great deal of 
her social importance—it is no longer necessary for her to behave 
with svch formal stiffness as is expressed in her earlier scenes. She 
is out to have a good time, and the ‘mad’ scene was played by a 
drunken Ophelia coming from a licentious Court party! It is after 
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another of these parties that she trips and falls into the stream and 
is drowned. 

Such changes in text and construction as were made by Akimov 
he claims were rationalistic, and it is a fact that more of Shakespeare’s 
Original text was used in the Vakhtangov production than in any 
previous performance in Russia. Only the scene between Polonius 
and Reynaldo is entirely omitted. 

‘To be, or not to be’, was a dialogue with Horatio (Hamlet’s other 
self, remember) regarding the crown and was spoken just after the 
murder of Gonzago, which was played only as a rehearsal in a cellar. 
The first part of the graveyard scene was omitted, but ‘Alas, poor 
Yorick’ was transposed to the second act preceding the scene with 
Polonius which begins “Words, words, words’. Hamlet’s advice to 
the players was completely changed. His scathing criticism of the 
Elizabethan theatre and acting was replaced with modern theatre 
criticism because ‘it has reality for the audience, who are not 
dynamically concerned with Elizabethan theatre’. (Akimov.) 

Brilliantly acted, full of vitality, rich in colour and rhetoric, 
abounding in interest to the student of Shakespeare who was suffi- 
ciently cool-headed about tradition not to swoon away, it yet re- 
mained a one-sided presentation of the play Hamlet, and it shows 
the extraordinary level-headedness of the Russian people that it was 
withdrawn from the repertoire of the theatre as a response to public 
opinion. 


With the production of Turandot Vakhtangov set a style for the 
theatre, the style of Romanticism, and for some years after his death 
the company bent all their energies to building up the theatre on this 
line. There was much to be worked out, their Master’s principles to 
be consolidated and applied to new problems, old members of the 
company to assume command and teach his theories to the new- 
comers, and it was not until they felt they had mastered the romantic 
style and all its implications that they began to develop alongside 
with it a new type of production. 

Realism was the keynote of the new trend, and though some seven 
or eight plays in the repertoire can be included in this category we 
will choose two only as typical examples of a style which has grown 
up since the death of Vakhtangov. 

Egor Bulyachev was produced in 1932. His first play since the 
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Revolution, it was written by Maxim Gorki as the first part of a 
trilogy in which he intended showing the personal history of a pro- 
vincial merchant’s family, over a period of fifteen years, from 1916 
to 1931. 

Dostigaiev and Others, the second part, was finished a year or so 
later and is also played by the Vakhtangov Theatre, but the third 
part was never written. 

In the first part, 1916-17, we see the old merchant Bulyachev sur- 
rounded by his family and hangers-on. He is an attractive old rascal, 
autocratic and domineering but with a sly sense of humour: as 
played by Boris Schukin he has our sympathy all the time although 
we know that he stands for a rotting social system which, like 
Bulyachev himself who is dying of cancer, is almost on the verge of 
collapse. In this way Gorki makes quite clear to us the unrest of 
those turbulent times: the old man fighting for his life, first listening 
to the priest, and then to an old witch woman and finally a halfwit 
trumpeter who claims to be able to cure him if only he can blow 
hard enough—here is the old order cracking, tottering, about to fall. 
Surrounded. As he grows steadily worse and worse the undertones 
of the Revolution grow louder—Shura, his daughter, is in sympathy 
with the revolutionaries: she is not a student of politics and her 
approach is not rational but rather the call of youth to revolt, to 
progress, a feeling that the new life will be better than the old. The 
final scene is magnificent. Bulyachev has an attack and staggers to his 
room, Shura rushes to him and attempts to comfort him, but it is 
plain that he is dying ; the rest of the family come flocking round his 
bed like flies around a honey pot, their greedy eyes seeing past the 
dying man to the money bags they are hoping for. Shura cannot 
bear to see her beloved father dying—she has no place here with 
death and agony—she runs from the room. Faintly in the distance 
we can hear the song of the workers as they march in demonstration. 
Bulyachev pulls himself out of his bed with the last of his strength 
and calls “Shura—Shura! !’ But she is away, leaping up the stairs to 
the second floor of the house—up another flight, up—up to the tiny 
attic at the top of the house, and there she flings open a window. 
The song swells in rich and full—she stands there at the open win- 
dow, her hair and shawl streaming in the wind. In his room far 
below her father dies. The play is ended. 

One cannot speak too highly of this performance. It is as fine a 
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piece of collective work as can be found on any stage, even on that 
of the Moscow Art, for in addition to the consummate care for detail 
and psychological grasp of the characters which distinguishes the 
Art Theatre there is also a more highly coloured, more theatrical 
approach to the play which makes it, if possible, more alive. The 
performance of Bulyachev by Boris Schukin is a triumph of acting. 
He maintains a perfect blend of humour and tragedy, and builds up 
the character in so real a way that his mannerisms, his walk, and the 
way he holds his arms, stay with you long after you leave the theatre. 
When the Theatre Festival visitors saw Egor Bulyachey, in 1935, they 
held up the play with wild cheers and prolonged applause for 
Schukin’s performance. 

If the craftsmanship of the play is weak one never notices it, and 
it is not until you look at the script that you realize that it is com- 
posed largely of a series of duologues. The great significance of the 
play in the Soviet theatre is that it brings back again all the beauties 
and subtleties of the Russian language to the stage. This is Gorki’s 
great gift, and he had been silent too long. 

The setting is realistic, but whereas Gorki describes the action of 
the play as being in one room of Bulyachev’s house, Zakhava, the 
director, saw that the series of duologues would become more ap- 
parent and monotonous if they took place all in the same room, and 
set the play in the whole house. So he has two realistic sets of 
different cross-sections of the Bulyachev house from garretto kitchen, 
each showing several rooms, the main staircase and passages. Thus 
you get the character and social position of the various occupants 
indicated by the furnishing of the rooms—Shura’s room upstairs 
with the plain iron bedstead, the married daughters’ suite fussily 
furnished with frills and ornaments and over-bright with new wed- 
ding presents, Bulyachev’s bedroom and so on. Zakhava succeeds in 
his aim for you are never conscious of any weakness in the play, only 
of its vitality and swift movement, its rich characterization and the 
brooding atmosphere of death. 


The second of the two examples of realistic treatment is Interven- 
tion by Lev Slavin and must be seen, not because it is a great play— 
it isn’t—but because it is a most satisfying all-round production and 
particularly beautiful to look at. 

Hitherto a journalist and novelist, Slavin wrote this, his first play, 
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for the Vakhtangov Theatre at their request. It is an exciting melo- 
drama set in Odessa during the French intervention, and he draws 
a vivid picture of the plotting and counter-plotting on land and the 
propaganda carried on amongst the French sailors. 

It was Simonov’s first production, although he has been a member 
of the Vakhtangov company for years, and he wisely asked the artist 
Rabinovitch to design the settings. Choosing a form of synthetic 
realism, he surrounds his acting area completely with velvet curtains 
of a deep midnight blue, and erects a steeply raked stage in the form 
of a triangle with its apex furthest from the audience. On this he 
sets the detailed suggestion of a room—a prison—a chemist’s shop 
and so on as required by the action. All the perspectives are slightly 
enlarged and slope down to meet the rising stage, so that the audience 
has the feeling of looking down on to the room from a height. 
Though he has perhaps only two walls of a room, these two walls 
are correct in detail and proportion save for the enlarged prospec- 
tive: it is as though he saw his designs from a balloon suspended 
twenty or thirty feet in the air. Two scenes in particular stand out— 
the simplicity of the prison, created by the angle of two walls on the 
sloping stage in which the beautiful distribution and grouping of the 
figures produce an almost Picasso-like effect—and the scene on the 
dockside. This last relies almost entirely on its lighting for the sense 
of tremendous distance which it creates. The raked stage is the dock, 
the apex of the triangle forming the corner of a wharf. There are a 
few odd barrels and coils of rope on the dockside, and from a 
stanchion on the corner a cable is tied and goes curving away into 
the black distance, where we can faintly see the outline of the prow 
of an enormous ship. At its masthead, far up in the blackness, 
twinkles a little light. The only light on the stage is from a lantern 
on the dock—the rest is blackness, with the huge hulk of the ship 
vaguely towering above. For all his settings Rabinovitch has seized 
on the hot tropical colours of the Crimean landscape and incorpor- 
ated them into his designs: Simonov has used rich magentas, deep 
blues and purples and hot yellows in his lighting and the whole effect 
is one of great theatrical beauty. 

So many charming people and fine artists have given us their 
friencship that one leaves the Vakhtangov Theatre with deep regret 
and a secret feeling of envy for the fine spirit of work mutually 
enjoyed which binds this group together. Madame Vakhtangov and 
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her assistant Liuba Vendrovskaya who together have collected all 
the available writings of Eugene Vakhtangov and are preparing them 
for publication—Mansiurova, red-haired laughing Mansiurova, who 
plays Princess Turandot, and Shura in Egor Bulyachev—Goriunov, 
Simonov, Orotchka—so many disciples of the great master whose 
work they are carrying on for the people of the new Russia to which 
he dedicated himself. 


While the Vakhtangov Theatre is naturally the one to express most 
clearly his conception of the theatre in the new state, there is yet 
another which must be studied at the same time, for his early experi- 
mental days were spent there and his influence was strongly marked 
on their work even in 1935, thirteen years after his death. This is 
the Second Moscow Art Theatre. 

In that year their contribution to the Theatre Festival was a per- 
formance of The Spanish Priest, and those actors, producers, and 
authors, who were among the foreign visitors, were invited to meet 
the leader of the theatre after the performance and discuss with him 
the problems and conditions of his work. There were Lewis Casson 
and Margaret Webster from England, Lenormand, the French play- 
wright, a group of Scandinavians, and an American or two. Crowded 
into a tiny room behind the stage they plied Bersenev with questions 
for nearly an hour until he was rescued and the group broken up by 
the entrance of the inevitable tea and cakes. Everybody spoke at 
once, Norwegian and French, English and Russian; with great 
presence of mind you balanced your glass of tea in one hand while 
dodging the wild gestures of your neighbour who, cake in hand, was 
graphically describing that particular scene in The Spanish Priest 
which she admired so much. Bersenev, perspiring a little but still 
smiling and courteous, moved amongst his guests and before we 
slipped away we were able to get an appointment to see him next 
day quietly and talk about his theatre. 

The Spanish Priest was not by any means the first play we had seen 
at the Moscow Art Theatre, but since they had included it on the 
Theatre Festival programme they must have considered it repre- 
sentative of their best works, so we went to see it, not, let it be 
admitted, without some misgivings. Fletcher’s play is not particu- 
larly interesting—to read it is alternatively absurdly melodramatic 
and just plain dull. 
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But the second Moscow Art Theatre had changed all this most 
miraculously and produced a really first-class entertainment in the 
good old Elizabethan manner. The play is acted in a rich, bawdy style 
that is full of vitality, the very most is made of the comic elements, 
and the melodrama has been muted so that it takes a very secondary 
place. The bright spots of the play are the rascally old priest—did 
Popoff, who plays it, ever see Laughton play Falstaff?—and the 
young lovers. The interest shifts between these two notes, romantic 
and comic, and the turgid blood and thunder so beloved of the 
dramatists of Fletcher’s day forms a purple background throwing 
the other themes into bright relief. 

The Spanish Priest was produced with great skill by a woman, 
S. G. Birman. She used the plastic set by Lentoulov with a clear 
understanding of mise-en-scéne. Built on the revolving stage, the set is 
a three-dimensional permanent structure set against the plain cyclo- 
rama, and is capable of many variations. Thus there is the exterior 
of Bartholomew’s house, the interior and exterior of Don Enrique’s 
house and a beautiful exterior representing a hillside, with one ragged 
leafless tree against the starlit sky. Perhaps the most successful scene 
of all is the little inn. Here we have both inside and out—a cross- 
section, as it were—with the pumpkins lying out to dry on the 
thatched roof in the hot southern sun, the staircase to the loft, and 
the downstairs beer-room. Birman makes the very most of her stage 
space. The game of chess between Amaranta and her lover is a 
beautiful piece of subtle comedy. Perhaps the end of the play is as 
good an example as any of the producer’s understanding of the 
interpretative use of stage movement. Amaranta has been imprisoned 
by her jealous husband in his house—she has not been outside it at 
all until one evening she creeps out to meet her lover. Returning 
secretly, she explains to her husband that she has been to church! 
But at the end, when with the aid of the priest her husband has 
been foiled and Amaranta rescued by her lover, she is left alone 
with him on the empty stage. She runs all over it, twisting and turn- 
ing, dancing to the music, every movement expressing the joy of 
freedom. She takes her lover’s hand and races with him up the long 
staircase on to the top level. Together they stand against the sky as 
the curtain falls to the swelling music. 

The genre of acting and presentation is most admirably suited to 
the play, being in a bold, highly coloured theatrical style. The 
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characterization is never superficial, yet it is at the same time the 
reverse of psychological. It is as though the director and her cast 
had absorbed the play and its period, had built quite clear pictures 
of the characters and their motives, had discussed the meaning of 
the play exhaustively—and then pushed it right to the back of their 
minds and said, ‘Now let’s get on with the job of making this into 
a piece of theatre!’ And so it is, theatre such as the Elizabethans 
would have loved. The pace is quick, it is full of movement, nothing 
is understated—and the comedy is everything. 

The reason for the faithful reproduction of period style implicit 
in this performance is explained when one looks at the past struggles 
of the theatre and the people who have built it up. 

The next day we went along to keep our appointment with Bersenev. 

The second Moscow Art Theatre is quite as large as its parent, 
and forms the third side of Sverdlov Square. Facing it is our friend 
the Maly Theatre, and in between them the white pillared facade 
of the Bolshoi Opera and Ballet Theatre gleams in the late summer 
sun. The Theatre Festival is held every September, so there are still 
flower-sellers on the side-walk, and of course the newspaper kiosks 
with their queues. The Square is circled by trams and every crossing 
is marked and patrolled by police. If by any chance you cross at the 
wrong place whistles scream at you from every direction and little 
policemen in long overcoats frantically wave you back. Outside the 
theatre there are stopping places for different lines of buses and mid- 
day shoppers wait patiently for their homeward bus. 

The foyer of the theatre is spacious and high. A broad white stone 
staircase sweeps up in a curve from one end, and we climb it, follow- 
ing our guide down innumerable corridors to the foyer on the first 
floor round which the audience from the balcony seats perambulate 
in the intervals during a performance. There Bersenev joins us. 

Tall, with greying hair, he has keen piercing eyes and finely 
chiselled features. There is nothing of Meyerhold’s rugged forceful- 
ness or Tairov’s suavity—Bersenev has the quiet assurance of leader- 
ship backed by a fine brain. The intelligence behind those eyes and 
that brow is unquestionable, and it is easy to understand how 
naturally he assumed the position of artistic leader: easy, too, when 
you look at that fine profile, to understand his popularity as an actor. 

In 1910 the company of the Moscow Art Theatre was so large 
—new students were constantly joining the theatre and the accom- 
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plished actors showed little inclination to leave and make room for 
the young ones—that a number of them decided to study together 
and work on a play of their own—largely for their own amusement 
and incidentally to ease the position in the theatre proper. They were 
happy to be occupied with this new activity while not working under 
Stanislavsky. Prominent among this group were Eugene Vakhtan- 
gov, Soulerjitsky, and Michael Tchekov, the nephew of the play- 
wright, G. S. Birman, Rachmanov, Popoff and Golovtsev. To begin 
with, Soulerjitsky was the leader of the group, aided by Vakhtangov, 
who put into practice the Tolstoian philosophy and attempted to 
translate this into theatrical terms. From the first their work inter- 
ested Moscow: they were thought to be the daring innovationists, 
the young disciples elaborating their master’s principles, and their 
productions of The Good Hope and The Cricket on the Hearth, 
caught the attention of that small intellectual clique which follows 
the experimentalists in every city in the world. ‘Realistic psychology’ 
was their cry. They worked for the first months in a large room with- 
out any stage, the audience and the players being on the same level. 
But they soon became dissatisfied with this—they missed the feeling 
of a theatre and were afraid that their work might lose its conscious 
theatrical form and so degenerate. All subsequent performances were 
given in the theatre. 

With the death of Soulerjitsky, Vakhtangov assumed the leader- 
ship of the group until he, too, began to feel himself cramped by the 
Stanislavsky tradition and, as we have seen, split off and formed his 
Third Studio, leaving Michael Tchekov in command of the group. 
But before he went Vakhtangov began to develop a love of taste and 
theatrical form which the members of the collective recognized as 
valuable individual contributions to their future style, and it is easy 
even to-day to see how important these axioms became to the new 
group. Before he left them altogether and while he was working 
with his own Studio Three, Vakhtangov produced Erik 14th by 
Strindberg, and in this production he showed the line of demarca- 
tion between the traditional system of the Moscow Art Theatre and 
the foundation of the new style which was to be the second Moscow 
Art Theatre. He abandoned the realistic form for the conditional, 
and interpreted the play from its sociological viewpoint. This was in 
1920, after the October Revolution, and Vakhtangov had already 
made up his mind where his salvation as an artist lay. No wonder 
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that he felt his ideas could not be expressed within the Stanislavsky 
framework. His production of the Strindberg play presented it as 
historical proof of the inevitable decay of monarchy, and he sym- 
bolized class division in the make-up of his characters. The play was 
a play of two worlds as he produced it, the world of the court in 
which scenes he used stylized make-up—and the democratic world 
where the characters used realistic make-up. Naturally these were but 
the additional, external means to heighten his inner interpretation. 

Vakhtangov did not stay long with them, but before he left he 
insisted on one thing as being all-important: the theatre must face 
up to contemporary life. By ignoring the life around it, it would 
encompass its own death. 

It was following the production of Erik 14th that the question of 
the future of the group became fundamentally important. So far they 
had evolved no fixed guiding principles. Save for the Strindberg play 
their productions were simply various theatrical entertainments with- 
out any unifying force, acted excellently by pupils trained in the Stanis- 
lavsky manner of subjective psychology. As such they were wonderful 
theatrical shows, but conformed in no way to the new beliefs of Vakh- 
tangov which he had bequeathed to them on his death. By accepting 
his theory wholeheartedly they had to face the fact that their whole 
style must change since the motives which directed them had changed. 

The period from 1920 to 1930 was a strenuous period of readjust- 
ment and building up—of solidifying the social angle of their work 
and determining the correct theatrical form. In 1924 they became the 
Second Moscow Art Theatre, a separate entity entirely from their 
mother theatre. In 1929 they were given their own theatre, and by 
that time they had determined on the form their work was to take. 
Or rather, the lack of form: for they stated that it is impossible to 
interpret each and every play in the same manner, as the Art Theatre 
did, but that each play must be played in the style which brought 
out most clearly the author’s intentions. This in no way upset the 
principles of socialistic realism : the viewpoint of the production was 
a social one, the style became dependent upon the play itself. Thus 
they differed in all the essentials from the Moscow Art Theatre, and 
although the foreigner who goes to both these theatres may not know 
why or even how they differ, yet he will most certainly be aware of 
this difference. It is all the difference between subjective and objective 
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Bersenev, who has led the theatre since Michael Tchekov went to 
America to settle, describes their work to-day as ‘realistic, truthful, 
but not photographic. Rather is it a coloured photograph in which 
we, the actors, have either heightened, intensified or subdued the 
colours in order to produce a particular effect. The truth which is 
in the play must be given an added significance by the social back- 
ground ; thus contemporary plays hold the most important place in 
our repertoire and we read the classics with the eyes of to-day.’ 

Thus, in Dostoievsky’s The Humiliated and Insulted they endeav- 
oured to stress the optimism rather than the sickness, and in The 
Spanish Priest the melodrama was quietened and the comedy empha- 
sized. 

In the early studio days Twelfth Night was played in a very inti- 
mate, personal way with no particular stress one way or another save 
perhaps on the beauty of the sounding poetry. To-day their produc- 
tion of it is a brilliant theatrical show and the best presentation of the 
play it has ever been my luck to see anywhere. 

They have treated it as a romantic comedy of love. The real, true 
love is in opposition to the false—true love triumphs and falsity gets 
a box on the ears. Taking that as their premise they proceed to empha- 
size the ridiculous in Malvolio and Aguecheek until they become 
absurd figures of farce. On the side of true love we see Viola and 
Sebastian, alike as two peas, a pair of tempestuous lovers whose very 
virility completely annihilates sentiment. Here comes the striking 
difference between English productions of the play and theirs. There 
is no hint of a sentimental Viola sighing out her heart in love-lorn 
cadences of sound but rather a vital young person, quite modern in 
her attitude of mind and with comedy always lurking round the 
corner. She thoroughly enjoys the position as page to the Count, has 
no patience with Olivia, whom she twits unmercifully, and is very 
contemptuous of a sister who ‘never told her love but sat like 
Patience on a monument, smiling at grief!’ The stupid! The result 
is breath-taking in its freshness and quality of aliveness—the play 
becomes quite modern in its sense of values while remaining in its 
period, and the audiences almost jump out of their seats with delight. 
The slap-stick comedy of the clowns, which would otherwise have 
heavily unbalanced the play, is thus counter-balanced by the vitality 
of passionate youth. 

Favorsky has caught the gaiety of the production in his settings. 
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On a central revolving stage he has composed a series of Renaissance 

-pictures, built up by carefully chosen architectural details—pillars, 
pediments, cornices and purely decorative scrolls. On the painted 
back-cloth rise the houses and streets, the spires and cupolas of the 
city in Illyria. The scene between Viola and the sea captain is played 
in front of a curtain painted in a bold non-representational design 
of waves and rocks and howling gales. For the changes in the in- 
terior scenes Favorsky employs gaily painted curtains set between 
the pillars, or inserts some steps or a balcony. The costumes are a 
cross between Grecian and Italian Renaissance, and are brilliantly 
coloured to harmonize with the decor. 

Since 1930 the theatre has gone steadily forward, consolidating its 
thesis and meeting with increasing success. New Soviet plays, old 
Russian or foreign classics, all are looked at with a contemporary 
viewpoint before the style of the production is determined, so that 
while it is possible to see such widely different styles as exist in The 
Watchmaker and the Chicken and Twelfth Night, yet there exists a 
definite unifying force running through all their work. 

It was not until 1934 that they felt that their method was sufficiently 
firmly established and mastered to permit them to undertake the 
training of others. Tentatively they published the fact that they were 
opening a training school in the theatre and invited students to apply 
for admission. They received nine hundred more applicants than they 
had room for! They accepted only thirty: not that no more passed 
the entrance test, but the theatre felt equipped to take only a small 
number at first. These thirty were young people from all environ- 
ments—factories, collectives of all kinds, and the city intelligentsia. 
Naturally they do not pay, but receive a stipend from their second 
year onwards. The theatre insists upon the necessity for their actors 
to be people of culture, and the curriculum of the school of the Second 
Moscow Art Theatre is drawn up to fulfil this demand as well as to 
provide the necessary technical training. History, and Russian and 
European literature are taught, together with social politics, while the 
physical training includes the usual rhythmic movement class, diction, 
and verse speaking based upon the methods of the theatre. During the 
first year course the students take no part on the stage at all, but are 
taught How to study a part, the actor’s approach to his material, 
concentration of observation, etc. ; not until the second year do they 
actually rehearse small scenes and one-act plays. 
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Bersenev said, speaking of the work of the school: ‘Narkompros 
considers our school one of the most important in Moscow, and 
are eager that we shall not confine our students to working in the 
Second Moscow Art Theatre only but want us to send out a certain 
proportion of them into the provincial cities to start new theatres 
based on our methods. Under our socialist society we try to avoid 
the haphazard development of theatres, and by building up cadres 
of highly trained young people Narkompros fulfils its task of plan- 
ning the growth of the cultural life of the Soviet Union.’ 

Up to 1936 the Second Moscow Art Theatre was rapidly rivalling 
the Vakhtangov for first place in popularity. Whatever its future may 
be, it could look back at a past full of high endeavour and steady 
growth—to a refinement of taste whch has done much to form the 
minds of a young and eager audience and at the same time could not 
help but enrich the actors themselves. They count themselves a young 
theatre, yet Popoff, Durasova and Golovtsev were with the theatre 
twenty-seven years ago and are still there to-day to delight us. For 
twenty-seven years these and other artists have been working in the 
same theatre, with no period of inactivity save their annual vacation. 
Surely this must signify something to the people who hold the opinion 
that revolution is the grave of art and believe the proletariat to be 
lacking in taste for anything better than musical comedy? 

Before we leave this direct offshoot of the Moscow Art Theatre 
and proceed to those theatres which sprang from the opposite source, 
we must just mention the Affiliated Moscow Art Theatre. This can- 
not be compared with the Second Moscow Art Theatre in any way, 
for it has evolved no style of its own and indeed has NoT broken its 
contact with its mother theatre: it is merely the overflow of a very 
large company seeking another house to accommodate themselves. 
There they continue in the same tradition and style of acting as the 
parent body, and indeed even exchange actors with the original 
company from time to time. There is absolutely no difference be- 
tween the work of the two theatres, and the only reason for mention- 
ing it is to emphasize the vastness of the Moscow Art Theatre as an 
institution and its consequent strong influence over the taste of the 
people. 

Those who are interested in the repertoire of the Affiliated Moscow 
Art Theatre can find it detailed at the end of this book. 
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ere for one moment let us review what we have read so 

far. The first two chapters dealt briefly with the present 

theatre of Meyerhold, the third and fourth with the 

Moscow Art Theatre, and we have indicated that, with- 
out being too schematic in the division, these two are the fountain 
from which spring all other streams of theatrical development. 
Roughly speaking this is so; naturally the longer a theatre has 
worked on its own the less clearly can its derivation be seen ; equally 
natural is the fact that by now other theatres have sprung up which 
have drawn their inspiration not from, say, the Moscow Art Theatre, 
but from one of its subsidiary theatres, and so the influence of the 
original has grown weaker. 

So far we have only followed the growth of the more important 
theatres springing directly from the Moscow Art Theatre, or such older 
theatres as grew up at the same time and yet were untouched by its 
influence to any remarkable degree. But what of Meyerhold? Where 
did he leave his mark? Who followed in the footsteps of this amazing 
man and with him threw tradition overboard in the search for a true 
revolutionary theatre? 

There can be no doubt that the theatre which carries forward to 
their logical conclusion the early theories of Meyerhold is the Realis- 
tic Theatre—but this is a comparatively young organization and for 
that reason I prefer to leave it till later and begin with those theatres 
which sprang up when Meyerhold began his own theatre and whose 
work displayed that raw energy and ruthlessness which characterized 
his own early productions. 

First let us look at the Theatre of Revolution. 

As its name implies, it was born in the time of stress and strain ; 
it was nurtured upon hunger and drew its strength from the spirit of 
endurance which kept the fire of life alight within the bodies of its 
founders. Life had become bare of all but essentials, and with the 
dwindling of these essentials to the very minimum the property 
rooms of Russian theatres had grown empty. Nothing but the shell 
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of the theatre remained. After centuries the theatre was free of its 
traditional trappings because these trappings had been consumed by 
human necessity. 

In this bare wilderness it was natural that men whose bodies had 
grown hard and strong through privation should turn with hatred 
upon the old theatre. Suddenly it appeared flabby and mawkish, a 
secretive sort of theatre, the proscenium arch circling a peephole 
through which the spectator peered at the replica of a well-fed, 
leisurely and utterly useless existence. It seemed the symbol of all 
that the October Revolution aimed at exterminating. Though the 
mother of the new theatrical movement was an idea—the theatre of 
the people—the father who fertilized the idea was grim necessity. 
The mass hunger was stronger than the demand of the artist; the 
sense of stark life pulsating, sweating and copulating overpowered 
the desire of the young artists to delve into tradition. 

Their creative instinct was pushed forward by the instinct of self- 
preservation. They started the forward march in order to live, and 
then discovered that life itself was in the forward march. Simple 
instincts often appeared in the garments of new ideas, and the young 
artists who laid the foundation stones of the Theatre of Revolution 
and similar theatres have been credited with revolutionary motives 
when in actuality they were directed by no motives but those of the 
life instinct. They grew to revolution through the theatre instead of 
their theatre growing from revolution. For an artist to be jostled along 
a street by a mob does not necessarily identify the artist with the 
mob consciousness, though later the mob consciousness will un- 
doubtedly be remembered and manifest itself in a desire for co- 
operation or in a desire for isolation. This is typified in the cases of 
Meyerhold, who went forward with the masses, and of Komisarjev- 
ski, for whom flight from Soviet Russia was the only course to 
pursue. 

Around the Proletcult Theatre (started by the film director Sergei 
Eisenstein and now long extinct) and the Theatre of the Revolution 
there collected all those young artists who for one reason or another 
hated the old way of playwriting, producing and acting. None of 
them had any use for the theatre of the fourth wall, of which the 
Moscow Art Theatre was a symbol. To them it stank of a dying 
world, and they one and all wished to see it buried along with the 
other remnants of the old regime. Few of them supposed that it 
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would be in existence in 1940! None of them believed that it could 
teach them anything that was worth knowing. The theatre of agita- 
tion was the theatre of the future. One can rightly suppose that no 
one then had a thought for the time when it would be necessary for 
them to agitate not for the destruction of the old world but for the 
construction of the new. 

It must be remembered that under the Tsar no progressive artist 
was safe, if his progressiveness should diverge from form to sub- 
stance. Directly political problems introduced into the theatre meant 
Siberia, and Siberia, though the university for political strategists 
and workers, was a death trap to those who aimed first at a republic 
of the world of art and secondly at the republic of workers and 
peasants. Thousands of artists who were politically minded but who 
had not been occupied with political art found the theatre of agita- 
tion and political ideas like manna in the wilderness. An entire new 
world of subject matter was opened to them. They were old enough 
to hate with a personal and not theoretical hatred all that was 
bourgeois in art—the doctrine of isolation, separateness, and ‘pure 
art’. They felt with all their being the intensity of the emotional 
reaction of an audience to whom the stage was a tribune in which 
their destiny was being thrashed out in the white heat of discussion. 

The new theatrical spirit, springing as it did from the life of the 
moment, manifested itself in the use of a bare stage, constructivist 
settings and acrobatic acting. It proclaimed that it was a theatre 
which had once and for all broken with tradition—that would never 
again be stifled by young people with old ideas, much less by old 
people with dead theories. It also proclaimed that it was a theatre 
which called for workmanlike methods; an understanding of ma- 
chines and army maneceuvres rather than an accomplished refinement 
and an abundance of culture. It was stark and bare and it revelled 
with a sense of new-found vitality in its starkness and bareness. It 
gloried in creating some brilliant effect out of the rawest possible 
material. The Theatre of the Revolution was a theatre of a crusade 
—the crusade for introducing theatre to the masses. To do that 
called for brave ideas and still braver deeds. 

Because it was a newly created theatre and not an old theatre 
which had to change, young artists found freedom of expression in 
it which men such as Meyerhold, its first director, found only after 
a long and arduous pilgrimage. And to-day, of all the theatres which 
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are the offspring of the Revolution, it incorporates perhaps the 
greatest variety of influences. It is like a coin which has been passed 
from hand to hand so that the sharp outline of Meyerhold’s dominat- 
ing image has become blurred. 

At the outset it was a theatre of agitation and mass movement 
but of an entirely different nature from that of the Moscow Trade 
Union Theatre. Though it denied the canons of the Moscow Art 
Theatre, though it despised the cosmopolitan experiments of Tairov 
and the quieter innovations of Vakhtangov, it had in its heritage 
much of the Japanese theatre and of the Commedia dell’ Arte simply 
through the agency of Meyerhold who was at that time paradoxically 
the culmination and renunciation of every theatrical tradition from 
the Greeks to modern times. The Theatre of the Revolution has been 
growing in all directions at the same time, internally and externally, 
in its social consciousness and in matters of form, and the effects of 
this growth have been so varied that its exact position is much more 
difficult to define than that of other Moscow theatres. It is not pos- 
sible to state in a few words what impression this theatre creates 
upon one at one’s first visit to it, or to say that it has a method in 
the sense that the Kamerny Theatre, the Vakhtangov Theatre or the 
Second Moscow Art Theatre has a method, the roots of which trace 
back to their conscious existence in one form or another before the 
Revolution. Equally it is impossible to compare it to such post- 
Revolution theatres as the Moscow Trade Union Theatre or the Red 
Army Theatre, for the fagade of any one of its productions may 
differ in almost every essential from the next. 

From this it must not be inferred that this somewhat perplexing 
theatre is merely an imitation of a variety of established methods of 
productions and that it should be dismissed as unoriginal. Such a 
dismissal would be overlooking a theatre which has presented two 
remarkable plays, remarkable because they dealt with problems as 
they came into the consciousness of the Soviet population not after 
but before these problems had become common talk. It therefore 
follows that this theatre has at its core a most astonishing knowledge 
of what its audience is thinking and feeling, and since it is the audi- 
ence itself who should dictate the programme in the Soviet theatre 
as a whole this theatre fulfils much more of its mission than may 
be obvious if one sees one of its schematic performances such as Joy 
Street or War in the West. 
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Both of these productians leave an impression of the conflict 
which raged through the Soviet theatre fifteen years ago—the battle 
between the mechanized theatre of Meyerhold where the actor shared 
the honours with the decor and properties, and the psychological 
theatre of Stanislavsky where the decor and properties are to assist 
the actor in creating the portrait of a human being surrounded by 
his own belongings. 

Joy Street for example is a positive battle-ground in which the 
protagonists are two styles of acting; the realistic manner, and the 
symbolic schematic manner that stamps Meyerhold’s actors as 
mechanical mediators between the shadow of Meyerhold and the 
audience to the exclusion of the actor’s, and even the author’s, 
individuality. 

The scene is a back court in the East End of London. Three of the 
characters are a labour leader, his girl friend, and an Italian anarchist 
and all of these are played perfectly realistically. But together with 
these we see a dissenting minister, a strange grotesque school teacher 
and her fantastic spouse. These three are human marionettes remem- 
bering that once upon a time Meyerhold had pulled the strings which 
made their arms move with such mechanical precision, their heads 
twist upon their shoulders like the heads of dolls. Out of their mouths 
issues a curious clipped speech, very clear, like a falsetto drum beat- 
ing out the rhythm of a sawdust emotion. 

The effect is that life-sized puppets are playing with human actors. 
The audience are left to draw their own conclusion as to whether 
this distinction of styles is meant to convey that one set of people are 
real flesh and blood while the others are artificial dolls animated by 
the spirit of a conventional system, or whether it is simply that two 
opposite styles have come together because they are sick and tired 
of fighting each other for supremacy! The latter may indicate a nice 
spirit of co-operation but it certainly shows a deplorable lack of 
artistic co-ordination. 

Not only does the theatre occasionally present this curious merg- 
ing of the two opposite styles of acting but, as in the case of War 
in the West, the merging of two entirely different scenic interpreta- 
tions. The scene is pre-Nazi Germany and the play melodramatically 
shows the struggle between the Hitlerites and the Communists. A 
very simple permanent set is used which is divided into movable 
sections and these sections when lowered turn into a giant chest of 
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drawers, a stairway or a platform which builds the stage into different 
levels. For the first scene the different levels are used to suggest the 
inside of a tenement house and the economy of decor is impressive, 
the acting perfectly realistic and the total effect one of harmony. 
But for the very next scene, which is the house of the chief of police, 
the permanent set is blotted out by an incongruous floridly realistic 
painted set. This setting and the characterization of the chief’s family 
are roaring burlesques on the Wilhelm epoch—a family of goose- 
steppers auspiciously fed and clothed by a positive mountain of 
‘hausfrauery’, the Frau Police Chief. The whole effect suggests a 
comic paper come to life and at any moment one expects a caption 
to appear over the proscenium in the curly typography of Teutonic 
painting, decorated with strings of German sausage. 

Such a lack of purely visual continuity is sufficient to ruin any 
unity the play may possess. It makes one wonder if one can bear to 
sit through a performance which so outrages the aesthetic principles 
of good taste and the orderly conception of form. Then suddenly, 
out of this conglomeration of ill-devised effects and when we have 
lost interest and hope that anything memorable will find its way into 
this muddle, first one and then another perfectly conceived lighting 
effect transfigures the scene, bringing order and beauty out of chaos, 
lifting two relatively ordinary scenes into the category of the memor- 
able. 

A meeting at a factory gate. There are no words, only the workers’ 
fingers twist into the steel network of the gate forming a pattern of 
the fixity of steel and the mobility of flesh. The faces are in shadow 
for a warm golden light is cast upon the moving hands only. The 
hands speak, silently, asking the assistance of the audience. And 
later, when the headquarters of the police is raided, it is the lighting 
which impregnates the scene with suspense. It is played in the flicker- 
ing light of dozens of candles which the shadowy figures of Nazis 
set one by one upon the top of the long row of drawers, the sole 
piece of furniture on the stage. Because the light is dim—bright 
flames trembling against a darkness which they do not illuminate— 
the men below are veiled and the uncertainty of their movements 
creates in the audience a sense of expectancy. 

Apart from these fleeting moments in which the treatment heightens 
the meaning of the play, War in the West is as lifeless as a skeleton, 
a dramatic skeleton of the most banal description. It is not a living 
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picture either of people or of circumstances and as a representation 
of Germany it is infinitely less real than the exaggerated impression 
of London which Zarki pictures in Joy Street. 

In absolute contrast to these schematic pseudo-realistic-impres- 
sionist productions is The Man With the Portfolio, a play which has 
not from the beginning to the end a scene which relies upon external 
form for its dramatic value. 

The production of The Man With the Portfolio was as momentous 
to the future of the Soviet Theatre as was the commencement of the 
Five Year Plan to the industrial progress of the Soviet Union. It 
was produced in 1928, at the very moment when the future of those 
people who belonged to the old intelligentsia was being weighed in 
the scales. 

The background against which this drama—or to be more correct, 
melodrama—was played was at the time one of uncertainty. No 
Soviet dramatist had hitherto written a play around the psychological 
problems of the old intelligentsia. They had occupied themselves 
with the workers’ and peasants’ psychology from every angle but 
ignored the existence of a large section of professional people who 
had not left Russia: an army of professors, teachers, doctors and 
engineers constituting a kind of flotsam and jetsam floating un- 
assimilated upon the waters of Soviet life. 

The part played by these people just after the Revolution was for 
the most part hidden and negative; one can presume that when they 
finally realized that as an active force they had been, in the Soviet 
terminology, liquidated, they did the best they could to fade out of 
the sight of officialdom. Many of them changed their names, married 
members of the proletariat and tried to begin life all over again. 
Some of them continued to preserve a belief in the old world, the 
women went to church, the men endeavoured to make themselves 
as inconspicuous in their jobs as possible. Like bees they buzzed 
around the museums and scientific institutes, always watchful, full 
of animosity. Romanov has told their story in Three Pairs of Silk 
Stockings. Others, like Professor Grantov, the man with the port- 
folio, hoped to make the best of both worlds by supporting the 
Soviet system in public and abusing it in private. 

All might have gone well with this Professor Grantov had not his 
past associates, one by design and the other by accident, tracked him 
down in the Leningrad-Moscow express when he was on his way to 
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take up an important post in a Moscow college. Driven desperate by 
the insinuating threats of one of them to endanger his career he 
pushes him off the connecting platform between the two coaches. 

In Moscow Grantov inspires his students with his ability. Zina, 
the daughter of the college director, falls in love with him. He is on 
his way to fresh honours, but again the shadow of his past falls 
across his path. His wife returns with his son from Paris. He will 
have nothing to do with them. The second man on the Leningrad- 
Moscow train hints that he saw Grantov push the other man off and 
proceeds to blackmail him. 

The students begin to have their suspicions ; his lectures are occa- 
sionally indiscreet. In fear of being suspected of opportunism Gran- 
tov denounces one of his oldest friends. One of the most active 
Communist students insists to Zina that her Grantov is a careerist. 
She refuses to believe him, and he dares her to hide behind a curtain 
in Grantov’s room while he questions him. Grantov is too clever to 
fall into such a trap, he simply offers to go to any outlandish place 
to prove his worth to his students. 

The student takes himself off just before Grantov’s son arrives 
with a letter announcing the suicide of his mother. Grantov, enraged, 
never dreaming that Zina is behind the curtain, tells the boy his real 
opinion of the new regime. 


Grantov. You were born in Russia and you shall learn to live in 
Russia. You shall learn to fight for your life in this filthy, cruel, 
senseless, accursed land. You shall live among beasts and you shall 
be a prince among beasts. And what will be your goal? The common 
good? The society of the future? The idea of Communism? Oh, you 
Shall play with these toys, but only to lure on the enemy so that 
when the moment comes you will be able to smash them to the 
ground and put your heel on their throats . . . oh, with me you will 
be free of spiritual torments, doubts and suchlike trash. You will 
know only hunger . . . I'll show you all the tricks, all the cunning 
ruses. I shall destroy in you the springs of pity and teach you to 
love the very smell of blood! 


Such an outburst against the Communist regime goes some way 
to disprove the common misunderstanding that no adverse opinions 
find expression in the theatre. 
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This play by Faiko is not an intellectual Communist thesis upon 
the old intelligentsia, it is by the standards of any country ‘good 
theatre’, exciting theatre, and apart from certain scenes with a ten- 
dency towards schematic melodrama it is written in an interestingly 
ruthless manner. About it there is the same sense of agonizing and 
impending tragedy which is to be found in Ibsen, the same organically 
destructive qualities in the characters ; they are like scorpions sting- 
ing themselves to death in an agony of self-crucifixion. Above all, it 
is intensely Russian in the Dostoievskyan manner. 

The confession made by Grantov to his students in the last scene 
is like an analytic appendix to the book of his life. It is symbolical 
of the intelligentsia—the analysis of an individual which becomes 
the analysis of a whole group. 


Grantov. I was ready to speak to you to-day about the evolution 
of the intelligentsia, about its stratification, about its inner contra- 
dictions and its social significance. I was ready to speak about the 
ruin of the old intelligentsia and the birth of the new, youthful in- 
telligentsia which is triumphing over the old. I had a tremendous lot 
to say. But at the last moment I find I have left my notes in my study 
—my quotations, my plan of attack. You see, my portfolio is empty 
... and instead of the lecture I had prepared let me fix your attention 
on a Single case in point—myself. A live human being is a thousand 
times more interesting than mere abstractions, warm crimson blood 
flowing through living veins is far more exciting than a chemical 
preparation in a test tube. . . . (Cries of protest from his students.) 
No ...J] am not going to be frivolous . . . I shall be merciless to 
myself and to my subject. To-day I am going to fight a duel with 
myself before your eyes, and the greater my victory the greater will 
be my defeat. (The students try to stop the lecture, but Zina demands 
that the chairman shall let Grantov speak.) To-day I want to tell you 
the truth of the lie that is my life. I was the murderer of Androssov, 
but I do not regret that... . I was the murderer of my wife and that 
I regret still less. I wished to free myself from the meshes of the past, 
but every day I became more involved. I wanted to overcome all the 
obstacles which lay across my path. I thought I should break through 
them but every hour brought me further from my goal. Why? Be- 
cause I attacked the problem merely externally. . . . l assimilated the 
mere formalities, still harbouring within me the poison of past 
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generations, the poison of individuals, the poison of so-called privi- 
lege. I began to serve the Revolution and the new dominant class 
like an artful hireling who is able to ingratiate himself with any 
master. Instead of trying to make myself become part of the process 
of building up the new life I strove to use that process, with all the 
hardship and agony of mind that it engenders, to assert my own 
individual self... . I carried my plan to its logical conclusion but in 
so doing I was inexorably brought up against one final obstacle, and 
that obstacle was a self that I could not accept... . The days of 
repenting intellectuals are gone for ever. I am not repenting, I am 
only giving you warning. I have many relations, near and distant. 
Even here I can see before me men with portfolios, with horn- 
rimmed spectacles and with fountain pens sticking. out of their 
waistcoat pockets—one comes across them everywhere, in the col- 
leges, in the State Trusts, in editorials and sitting on every committee. 
They are buzzing about everywhere, these balancers of half-accepted 
ideas, these purveyors of rubber-stamp resolutions. Oh, no one is so 
much in evidence when there is talk of Soviet construction, and no 
one is so clever at participating in it without contributing a single 
thing towards it. (Shouts—uproar. Rechitkin, the blackmailer, pushes 
his way into the hall. Grantov, in an ecstasy of self-revelation, intro- 
duces him as the witness of Likhomski’s death.) I was on my way to 
this college to take up different and responsible work. I was on my 
way to a new life and too good a memory would have hindered me. 
So you see, I committed this crime in order to be able to come before 
you to-day. Such is the inexorable logic of facts... . That is all.... 
It is your business to take the necessary steps. Now that I am at last 
free I am willing to put it all down on paper and endorse it with my 
signature. Allow me to go into the committee room for this purpose. 
(And going into the committee room Grantov shoots himself.) 


Perhaps the way the end is contrived is a little clumsy, a little 
too simple to be completely convincing in the physical sense. But 
nevertheless here is an overwhelming picture of spiritual suicide... 
the defeat of the intellectual by his inability to become regenerated 
in what Grantov calls ‘a life of bare realities which would demand 
complete regeneration or nothing’. 

In writing this, Faiko wrote a brave play because it was the first 
to judge the soul of the old world by the young, ruthless standards 
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of the new, and it is extremely significant that this play should have 
been produced in the Theatre of Revolution. It was the first important 
landmark in the history of this theatre, for it heralded a new epoch 
in dramaturgy. 

Proceeding smoothly along the ever widening spiral of its develop- 
ment this theatre produced My Friend by Pogodin to celebrate the 
fifteenth anniversary of the October Revolution. This play is one 
step further away from the symbolical representation of mass pro- 
gress and a tentative beginning to express the mass through the 
individual. Ideologically the play remains the same but the form 
changes. The hero of this play is socialist construction, but its mouth- 
piece is not mass form, as in this author’s earlier work, but an 
individual. 

The plot is simple. On the banks of the Volga a new factory is 
being built. In charge of the construction is Comrade Gai. With 
great enthusiasm the work goes on and the wooded slopes resound 
to the clang of iron and steel and the song of the workmen. But not 
for long. Trouble begins. The work halts—starts again—and breaks 
down. There are wreckers at work. Gai’s friend, sincere and com- 
radely to his face, is working against him secretly with the group of 
reactionaries. The direction of the work is beset with difficulties ; 
lack of materials, lack of money, unwilling workers. Through it all 
strides Gai, fighting with all his strength for the completion of the 
factory to schedule. In despair he applies to the Commissariat of 
Heavy Industries for money, only to be told that ‘money only spoils 
people—as soon as a director gets hold of a bit of money the creative 
impulse dies in him. Any fool can get a factory going with money’. 
On top of this he has complicated domestic affairs to cope with both 
at home and at the factory. The wives of his specialists come clamour- 
ing to him with their woes. He is blamed for sending husbands away 
to work in distant parts of the country and so separating them from 
their wives. His own wife, with whom he is very much in love, refuses 
to live with him. Against all these obstacles Gai fights with stubborn 
energy, putting his private affairs in the background and kindling the 
enthusiasm of the backward section of the workers until, inspired by 
his example, they redouble their efforts and the factory is built under 
the time scheduled. 

But this is not the end. Dialectically the end is the beginning. Gai is 
asked by the Commissar what he wants for his splendid piece of work. 
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Gai. What do I want? Well, let’s see—I’d like to go to the Industrial 
Academy to polish up a bit. 

Commissar. What? An important fellow like you? It’s time you 
taught someone yourself instead of studying. Well, what is it you 
want? 

Gai. I'd like to go to the seaside, to Sochi perhaps. 

Commissar. Don’t be ridiculous, Gai—now tell me what you really 
want. 

Gai. What do | really want? I don’t know what I want—isn’t that 
sickening? 

Commissar. Poor chap! Don’t you know? Well then, Ill tell you. 
Pack your bag. You’re going to take charge of a new factory in three 
days’ time. We’re giving youa factory ten times bigger than this. We 
know what you want! 


In the character of Gai the author has epitomized all the struggle 
and labour that are inevitable in the reconstruction of a country’s 
sociology and at the same time shows his skill as a theatre craftsman 
in his illumination of personality and character. Gai is no symbol, 
in the two-dimensional sense of the word; he is a specific individual 
with a distinct set of characteristics who, placed in certain circum- 
stances, behaves in such a way as he and he only could behave under 
these circumstances. The same is true of the Commissar. He is acting 
along set lines towards a different aim, certainly, since he is a member 
of the Communist Party, but he is not merely a mouthpiece for 
propaganda. He is a man in a highly responsible position who has 
to work under difficulties even greater than Gai’s, a man of force and 
distinction and capable of great tact and understanding in his deal- 
ings with his colleagues. Clearly the relation of these two men to 
each other provides ample material for the dramatist. Both are 
dominating characters and the element of conflict is never far away 
when they take the stage together. Add to this the acutely conceived 
characters of the wives, richly comic in three different categories, 
and it is clear that here is no schematic division into separate com- 
partments ‘for’ and ‘against’ but a group of people as clearly differ- 
entiated as any in The Skin Game or The Silver Box. 

The play is divided into a number of scenes and for the stage 
setting Alexei Popov, the director, has chosen a medium in strict 
harmony with the subject matter—the medium of photo-montage. 
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Nothing could convey more vividly the atmosphere of building con- 
struction on a large scale than this assembling of photographs of 
actual areas under construction at the time the play was produced. 
Enormous vistas of newly erected buildings, towering scaffolding and 
factory chimneys bring a feeling of breadth and open space to the 
stage. Printed on large screens set against black curtains, they are 
mounted on wires and quickly flown and lowered into position. The 
artist Schlepianov has arranged the montage, and the black and 
white and sepia of the photographs, the hard straight lines of the 
buildings and the definite impression of mass work in progress pro- 
vide a realistic and eloquent background for the play which is typical 
of Russia up to 1935. : 

But the most significant note in this production is the tendency 
towards individualism in the subject matter. Black and white is 
merging into grey; the bugbear of bias, the tipped scales to which 
the Englishman thinks himself so adverse, is disappearing, and in its 
place we have a dramatic literature growing up which, while it main- 
tains its social viewpoint, is yet turning for study and inspiration to 
all that is best in the classical literature of the past. 

To-day, this sturdy young theatre which had such a tempestuous 
beginning is producing Shakespeare. Romeo and Juliet was one of 
the most eagerly awaited first nights of 1935 and marked another 
step upward in the development of the Theatre of Revolution. 

There is nothing ‘revolutionary’ in this production. It is played in 
a realistic style against a number of complicated three-dimensional 
settings. There are two revolving stages, one on either side of a 
central sliding platform and the changes of scene are thus made 
speedy and simple. The settings themselves are somewhat on the 
ornate side—there are too many planes and lines in opposition to 
one another, too many cornices and too many pillars, but the artist 
has succeeded in certain scenes in re-creating the atmosphere of the 
romantic renaissance and is particularly happy in the street scene 
and the tomb. The Montague-Capulet fight is staged better than I 
have ever seen it, and the whole production has tremendous vigour. 
Here again the sentimentality is gone and is replaced by the burning 
white heat of passion. The lovers are played with a directness that 
is almost modern—not so much in their manner of speech as in their 
conception. They speak as though unconscious of the beauty of the 
lines but deeply and extremely personally conscious of the feelings 
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behind them. They are flesh and blood youngsters fully developed 
sexually and frankly engrossed in living their own lives in the face 
of parental opposition. Juliet is a child, as Baronova plays her, but 
a very wide-awake child, full of humour and sparkle and with her 
senses open to the wider implications of the situation. She is a child, 
with the mental qualities of an older woman matched against her 
virginal body. There is no hint of coy shyness, no uncertainty but an 
honest and direct understanding of the strength of her feelings and 
an inspired acceptance of her fate. It is one of the most beautiful 
individual performances to be seen in Moscow. 

So does this theatre—this early child of Meyerhold—develop. No 
longer do you see the clashing of two styles ; no more the uncertainty 
of production methods, but a smooth flowing unity of form and 
content which is rapidly solidifying into an individual theatrical style 
quite distinct from the other theatres of the same period. 
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(1) THEATRE OF THE MOSCOW TRADE 
UNIONS 


(2) THEATRE OF THE TRADE UNIONS 
OF THE RS.FS.R. 


he theatre of the Moscow Trade Unions, or M.O.S.P.S. as 

it is called from its Russian initials, began its life as a sort 

of bill-board for trade union members. At this time its 

audiences were mainly proletarian workers but recently 
arrived in town. A decade before that they had been largely illiterate. 
The tremendous burst of planned construction brought peasants and 
workers pouring into the big towns from all over the plains and 
steppes, from tiny villages and from small provincial cities. The 
membership of the Moscow trade unions swelled to undreamed of 
figures, and for the entertainment and education of these people in 
their leisure hours the M.O.S.P.S. Theatre was started. It was for 
them almost the beginning of their theatrical education—they had 
had up to then neither the incentive nor the material means to come 
in contact with the theatre. They had been artistically as well as 
politically oppressed and therefore they had to find their way to 
theatrical appreciation by simple and direct means ; through simple, 
primitive plays which told the story of their struggle in a form of 
dramatic captions. 

It is this kind of play which led the outside world to believe that 
the whole Soviet theatre was nothing but a living newspaper, and it 
was this tradition continuing in a theatre like M.O.S.P.S. as late as 
1931 that has led to the assertion that the Soviet theatre was static 
owing to its complete absorption with political propaganda. That 
this was quite untrue is clear when one remembers that the Maly 
and the Moscow Art and the Vakhtangov Theatres were all playing 
their classical repertoires at this time—nevertheless a glance at the 
M.O.S.P.S. productions will explain how this impression arose. 

In 1931 this theatre seemed hopelessly stuck in a stage of theatrical 
adolescence. One felt that it would never develop any distinction of 
its own, that it would gradually become a museum of post-Revolu- 
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tionary theatre precisely as the Maly was a museum of pre-Revolu- 
tionary theatre. It was certainly well meaning, but to be well meaning 
in a world of overwhelming changes is synonymous with artistic 
bankruptcy. The theatre did not seem to have grown in any con- 
ceivable direction nor did it indicate that there was any creative 
impulse struggling in the undergrowth of its directors and sub- 
directors. Noise and superfluity of stage properties is no indication 
that there are hidden reserves of artistic excellence. In form it had 
devised nothing original, simply adopting the outward form of 
naturalistic decor brought to popularity by the Moscow Art Theatre 
a decade before the Revolution. 

A superficial analysis of the mass action play such as Revolt by 
Furmanov which was being played as M.O.S.O. in the summer of 
1932 would lead one only to the conclusion that here was the most 
primitive sort of playwriting. It would be easy to dismiss it as a bad 
play and throw in the comment that though it lacked even the most 
primitive artistry it was full of the rough vitality with which a soldier 
of fortune recounts tales of his escapades to his comrades. 

The story, like dozens of others written at the same time, describes 
the struggle between the Red and White Armies during the civil war, 
its one claim to distinction being that the setting in this case happens 
to be in Turkestan. The main characters were all echoes of a dominat- 
ing idea, either to destroy the forces of reaction or to check the march 
of progress. They spoke in their respective slogans and then trans- 
formed these slogans into action. The only attempt at characteriza- 
tion—and that was probably more the work of the actors than of 
Furmanov—was in the Turkomans who were vacillating between 
both armies. 

The interest of the audience is not held by the tracing of the fate 
of individuals but by the sheer force of mass ideas propelling a 
series of dramatic scenes across the stage. It is a play of the mass, 
and its mise-en-scéne is the marshalling ofa mass spectacle; this mass 
movement is brought into the ranks of the audience by using the 
gangways of the auditorium for the passage of the advancing armies. 
The single voice, when it is heard, is spokesman for the many and 
as such is a force of emotional agitation working directly upon the 
receptivity of the audience. 

Such a spectacle may strike the sophisticated playgoer as drama 


not far removed from the tribal dances of war which excite all primi- 
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tive peoples. He may be tempted to assert that here is a drama that 
is divorced from any real or lasting reality—that it is formalism 
masquerading in the guise of mass realism, since its end is indisput- 
able triumph—that the author of such a play is writing it to order. 
All these assertions appear at first sight as justifiable—and all must 
be qualified in proportion to the organic development of the Soviet 
theatre as a whole. 

Furmanov was not a dramatist by profession. Quite obviously he 
had never studied the mechanics of playwriting, in fact he magnifi- 
cently disregards them—arrogantly first overlooks and then denies 
the necessity of a smooth technical finish. He was a Red Army 
soldier who saw in this rough stringing together of mass scenes a 
truth which could be transferred to the realm of the theatre. He 
depicts nothing beyond his own experiences, he records only what 
falls within his own orbit. Furmanov, poor artist that he is, wrote 
for the sake of a cause, and for that reason his work is torrential in 
its emotional appeal. 

Another production at M.O.S.P.S. is Chapayev by the same author. 
Here Furmanov passed from his general experience to his particular. 
It is journalistic playwriting recording actual facts and making a 
series of existing people vehicles for the drama. Chapayev is no 
figure of fiction but a hero of solid fact. During the civil war Fur- 
manov became Commissar of an Eastern Division of the Red Army 
and fought side by side with Chapayev who was his commander. 
The essence of reality thus finds its way into the theatre, though the 
means of its presentation is not the photographic replica of each 
thought and phrase which transpired in actuality but the perpetua- 
tion of the idea caught in a web of actual circumstances and revealed 
in clear-cut outline through the searchlight of theatrical form. 

Sometimes this record of actualities can be interminably dull as in 
the case of Snow which this theatre produced in 1933. It is hard to 
find any virtue in this play other than the ethnological. It is a dull 
record of a group of scientists on a long expedition to the hills of the 
Crimea. They talk as they climb and as they climb the revolving 
stage slowly turns to reveal ever new snow-capped peaks which after 
one act have lost any originality they might possess. Such theatre is 
not social and certainly not realistic, it is merely an unimaginative 
excuse for doing something that is not worth the effort. So, at the 
end of 1933, it seemed that the theatre M.O.S.P.S. was dead: it had 
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outlived its usefulness as a platform for agitational realism, it had 
thrown up no dominant personality, it had no followers. A year ortwo 
at most would see its gradual disappearance from the Moscow scene. 

Change! A bombshell landed in the sleepy corridors of the theatre. 
Everyone from the cloakroom attendant to the quiet, modest little 
secretary, Anatol Lidarsky, woke up with a start. The word spread 
around the theatre that Bill-Belotserkovsky had written a new play 
and had submitted it to their theatre. Strange rumours ran around 
as to the peculiar nature of this new play, the most peculiar thing of 
all being that it had only five characters. ‘Five characters,’ gasped 
everyone in unison, ‘impossible! It has never happened before in all 
our history and it certainly is not going to happen now. Ridiculous!’ 

. .. But happen it did—and with Life Goes Forward the whole 
plan of the theatre underwent a change. 

The casual visitor to the M.O.S.P.S. Theatre will certainly see 
nothing exciting about the play, and indeed there is nothing exciting 
about it if we take it out of its background. What was new and 
Surprising was that this particular theatre should have chosen to 
produce it and that Bill-Belotserkovsky of all people should have 
written it. 

It is a somewhat conventional domestic triangle drama of a woman 
and two men. The husband’s old school friend comes back from the 
wilds and is received with joy and their home becomes his home— 
with the inevitable result. In this case, of course, there is raised the 
issue of the clash between social duty and personal happiness, mixed 
with a dash of philosophy flung in with some acidity by the old 
invalid father. Dying at the end of the play, the old man shows quite 
clearly to the three that their own little personal problems don’t 
matter a scrap, life, the real life of building a new world, will go on. 
It is for them to decide whether they will go with the roaring, singing 
torrent or step aside from it and be left at a standstill on an island 
of their own making. 

Again it must be stressed that the relative position of each respec- 
tive theatre must be considered before judgement can be passed on 
its work. For the Moscow Art Theatre to have produced Life Goes 
Forward would have been a step backward—for the Theatre of the 
Moscow Trade Unions it meant a whole jump ahead and the 
quickening of new life. Since then they have gone steadily forward, 
producing better plays, showing a clearer understanding of the rela- 
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tion of the individual to his surroundings and seeking the expression 
of this in a theatrical form. 

A move significant of their broadened outlook is the choice of a 
play by a foreign playwright for their chief production in 1935. 
Professor Mamlock by Friedrich Wolf is a splendidly written exposi- 
tion of the position of the Jewish intellectual in Nazi Germany. 
Mamlock is a gifted Jewish surgeon whose family has lived in Ger- 
many for generations and whose clinic occupies an important place 
in Berlin medical circles. He is the typical individualist, absorbed in 
his work and fanatically opposed to the introduction of politics into 
the realm of science ; he believes that his work remains untouched by 
the changing world of internal and foreign politics. But with the 
frenzied outburst of pogroms which follow the Reichstag fire he 
finds himself caught up and his work impeded by racial prejudices— 
all Jews are being excluded from university posts and eventually the 
Nazis clean up his clinic and he is removed from his position. Horri- 
fied, he refuses to believe it and goes to work as usual, only to be 
assaulted in the street, spat upon, and labelled ‘JEW’. His daughter 
has the fatal yellow spot stuck on her by her schoolmates, even his 
old friends in the clinic vote against him under pressure of losing 
their jobs and finally, completely broken under the strain, he commits 
suicide. 

Wolf writes with power and distinction and with a first-hand 
knowledge of the facts. Incidentally he is one of the most interesting 
of the political émigrés who have made Moscow their home. Himself 
a doctor of repute in Germany, he is even more widely known on the 
Continent as a playwright. His Cyankali, a scathing protest against 
the laws of abortion, has been performed in all European countries 
except England—Sailors of Cattaro was brilliantly produced in Berlin 
by Piscator, and subsequently in New York and London. Always he 
has employed his writing as a mouthpiece for the protest against 
injustice and the forces of reaction. In this way his writing is an 
expression of his own life, for he has been an active political worker 
all his life and was forced, like so many others, to flee from Germany 
in 1933. With only a rucksack on his back he escaped on foot across 
the Austrian Alps and finally settled in Moscow where he was joined 
by his family. 

But to return to Mamlock. The production given the play by 
M.O.S.P.S. shows already the penetration of the Stanislavsky system 
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into the theatre. The attack has swerved to psychological realism and 
no trace whatever remains of the mass psychology and schemitism 
of the earlier plays save that these actors are not yet capable of a 
deep penetration of their roles. The settings are naturalistic and the 
costumes and movements of the characters fall naturally into place. 
The only thing which makes this production interesting is the pro- 
logue. Music is played as an introduction—hard, wild, barbaric 
music of contrasting brass and wind, strong and definite with an 
almost military rhythm. The drop curtain is a representational paint- 
ing of a Berlin street hung with flags—swastikas with an occasional 
hammer and sickle. When this curtain rises the music grows louder 
and we see the revolving stage quartered with huge newspaper cut- 
tings of the burning of the Reichstag. Headlines stream before our 
eyes—‘FIRE IN THE REICHSTAG’—*COMMUNIST OUTRAGE’—‘REICH- 
STAG IN FLAMES’—‘BOLSHEVIK MENACE!’—and in front of these 
newspaper pages there are wax figures dressed in the height of Berlin 
fashion. For perhaps a minute the stage whirls to the strident beat 
of the music before the lights fade and the curtain falls again to rise 
on the play proper. But the atmosphere is already created for us— 
the terror let loose on the Berlin streets has welled up to fever pitch 
when the play opens and much of. the actor’s work is done for him. 
The prologue is entirely Wolf—he supervised the writing of the music 
and supplied the paper cuttings from which the headlines were repro- 
duced, and as the play progressed it was clear to me at least that the 
players could not have interpreted so accurately a kind of life which 
they knew only from newspapers and pamphlets without constant 
supervision from him. Nazi Germany was to them something of 
theory only—Wolf brought the bitterness of experience. 

A far better interpretation of Wolf’s curious combination of power 
and lyricism is to be seen at the V.T.S.P.S. Theatre. Sailors of Cattaro 
as produced there is a fine piece of collective theatre based on the 
physical movements of the actors as the means of expression. The 
scenes have a flowing unity, the lyric note is expressed in the move- 
ments of the body or of whole groups. Dikki, the producer, uses the 
blue uniforms of the sailors as definite stage qualities and the pat- 
terns of legs and arms and white hats play as important a part as 
the spcken word. The actors’ voices emphasize the power of the text 
and with his plastic groupings he brings to a high degree the romantic 
and lyric quality in the different characters and scenes. He never falls 
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into formalism as an end in itself; merely he uses the actor’s body 
deliberately as an aid to a more profound illumination of the text. 
The play is a stirring account of the mutiny in the Austrian Navy 
stationed in the Bay of Cattaro; the language is rich and pungent 
and the play mounts steadily towards a climax of almost unbearable 
intensity. 

The Theatre V.T.S.P.S. is the theatre of all the trade unions of 
the R.S.F.S.R., that is of all the five great republics that comprise 
north-west Russia, and it draws its finance from this central govern- 
ing body. It started, as did the Theatre M.O.S.P.S., as a direct result 
of the October Revolution. Sergei Eisenstein, artist, student of 
Meyerhold and soldier of the Red Army, came back from the civil 
wars with the same urge that filled his master. He wanted a new 
theatrical form. He wanted a three-dimensional actor set in a three- 
dimensional stage, and he wanted the audience to have direct contact 
with the performance. He had too discriminating an intelligence to 
accept the content of the plays that were being written then as a 
serious contribution to drama: he realized that what they had to 
say must be said since a new theatre must arise with a new civiliza- 
tion, but for him as for Meyerhold, the form of things theatrical 
became the immediate purpose. He felt that the new impulses would 
be expressed more dynamically and more truthfully in externals than 
in the text of the new plays, and it was the excitement of severing 
the theatre from its old forms and evolving new and more elastic 
ones that attracted him. This was the purpose that lay behind the 
Proletcult Theatre. 

He built his stage in the form of a circus ring. He demanded of his 
actors that they should be acrobats. He swung them out on a wire 
trapeze over the heads of the audience, he made them ride bicycles, 
turn somersaults, climb scaffolding. All the time he was broadening 
the limits of his stage and riveting the attention of his audience on 
unaccustomed places until their minds, their powers of acceptance, 
became as supple as the bodies of his actors. No text remains of 
these early plays ; the contribution to the future made by the Prolet- 
cult Theatre was in this broadening of the consciousness of the 
audiences. Meyerhold and Eisenstein ruthlessly cut through the old 
theatre as the shining blades of a plough-share break up the flat 
surface of a field. The mould falls into curving furrows which are 
not themselves the ultimate end but are rather the beginning, the 
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seed bed. From these rich furrows spring the green young corn 
shoots—but the field had first to be broken before the corn could 
grow. 

Eisenstein soon deserted the theatre for the more flexible medium 
of the cinema and the Proletcult Theatre passed through many hands. 
The artistic leadership was constantly changing and though essen- 
tially the theatre remained formalistic it cannot be said to have had 
a style of its own. Finally the Proletcult organizations all over Russia 
were closed and the theatre passed into the control of the central 
organization of the trade unions of the R.S.F.S.R. in 1932. 

Then began the second phase of its existence under the artistic 
leadership of Alexei Dikki. Formerly a member of the Second Mos- 
cow Art Theatre, he left them because he wanted a position in which 
he could express his own ideas on theatrical production. The oppor- 
tunity of assuming the leadership of the V.Y.S.P.S. Theatre gave him 
just the freedom he wanted, and here, in the production of Sailors of 
Cattaro we can see the beginning of the future ‘line’ of the theatre. 

Dikki was not in direct opposition to the style of the Second Mos- 
cow Art Theatre—much that he learned there can be seen in his later 
work—but he wished to carry its theatricality one degree further and 
to emphasize consciously the formalism of stage patterns as an inter- 
pretative medium. In this he departed still further from the Stanis- 
lavsky system. 

I saw his production of Nonsense in the early summer when the 
Theatre V.T.S.P.S. was playing in the Park of Culture and Rest. 
Every year there are two or three theatres playing for a short season 
in the park, as well as concerts and the enormous open-air theatre 
holding three thousand in which are held the annual folk dance 
festivals or huge choir performances. Indeed the whole park—the 
Moscow Park of Culture and Rest named after Maxim Gorki, to 
give it its full title—is astonishing. In a way it is a symbol of the new 
Russia and a visit to it will give the foreigner a much clearer idea of 
what the Soviet State means to the people of the Soviet Union than 
any number of text-books. 

It lies spread out along the bank of the Moscow River and you 
can reach it from the centre of the town either by Metro, which is 
quick, or tram, which is slow. But if you are in the neighbourhood 
of the New Moscow Hotel by far the best way is to walk down to 
the nearest river station and go by steamer. 
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Moscow in summer can be hot—extremely hot. The day I am 
remembering was such a day when the metallic dome of the sky 
seemed to throw back the burning heat like a reflector, and the pave- 
ments beat up a dizzy haze of hot tar. We turned with relief to the 
cool murmur of the river. We had left early, immediately after the 
four o’clock lunch, because we wanted to see the park before going 
to the theatre. We drifted slowly down the river. At every stopping 
place the steamer blew a ridiculous little whistle and numbers of 
young people joined us. Someone at the back played carelessly on 
his harmonica, children scampered about the steep banks, in and out 
of the muddy water, and dozens of sculling and rowing boats raced 
past us. Rowing clubs abound on the river and there were numbers 
of crews out practising, their oars dipping and flashing with fire in 
the sun. As we approached the low grey stone wall that marks the 
beginning of the park we passed the huge Dynamo Bathing Pool— 
one mass of brown and white bodies—and their cries and laughter 
joined the music from the park in a lazy duet. Most of the passengers 
got out at the park landing stage—a few remained on board to enjoy 
the full trip right down the river and back. 

Paying the small entrance fee—a few kopeks, which enables you 
to go anywhere and stay as long as you like—we passed into the 
park. Women in white overalls were selling cakes and buns from 
trays slung round their shoulders and doing as good a trade as the 
ice-cream vendors. Like everyone else in Russia, these women are 
State employees, and their wares are State manufactured—and very 
good. 

Away to our right stretched miles of green parkland, much as we 
know it in England, with trees and shrubs and coolly shaded seats. 
Set back on a hill and half hidden among the trees was a large white 
house—a one-day rest house where city workers, for a small sum, 
could spend their free day and get their three meals, rest, and 
recreation. In the summer they slept out on the wide verandah. 

Perhaps half the park was in this wild state while the rest was 
devoted to every possible kind of amusement and entertainment. 
There were games of all descriptions—spaces railed off and equipped 

‘as gymnasiums with instructors in attendance, there were greasy 

poies and wooden horses and all the usual intricate physical games 

of skill and balance. There were the ridiculous games you find at 

the fair—slides and catapults full of screaming girls, and mirrors 
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that twisted one into fantastic shapes, and swings and flying wheels. 
Perhaps the biggest crowd was round the parachute tower, where for 
a few kopeks you mounted to the top of the sixty-foot tower, strapped 
yourself into the parachute, and jumped! The parachute opened and 
let you down to earth gently and was attached by a rope to the top 
of the tower whence it was hauled back for the next jumper. It was 
safe and exciting at the same time, and so popular did this sport 
prove that hundreds of these towers have been built all over the 
country. The Red Air Force and Red Army were the first to use 
paratroops—these towers provided the first lessons. 

Leaving the tower we passed by the big circus tent—the perform- 
ance inside was a tremendous success judging by the noise the 
audience made. A well-designed modern cinema was showing a new 
Czechoslovakian film and the concert hall announced an eisteddfod 
of amateur musical talent from the Moscow region. One long strip 
of asphalt by the river bank was reserved for youngsters who, driving 
toy motor-cars themselves, were taught the rules of the road and the 
correct way to behave in traffic. And whenever I went to the park 
there were always children dashing up and down in these smart little 
cars, pulling up at the stop signs, waiting for the red light to turn 
green and receiving instructions from the young people in charge 
how and when to put out their hand. The children, of course, love 
it—and at the same time they are learning how to behave in the city 
both as pedestrians and drivers. 

One block of buildings, gaily decorated with flags, housed a mu- 
seum Of the history of the Revolution, an exhibition of modern 
painting with Britain well represented, and a large rest-room which 
included a library and a room for draughts and chess. In another 
section of the same block was the foreign workers’ club, where 
foreigners working in Moscow could meet their own countrymen 
and speak their own language. Each building had its own buffet— 
there was food everywhere, milk-bars, soda-fountains, restaurants, 
cafés, and all were doing a roaring trade. You could sit by the 
artificial lake and watch a dancing display on a little green island in 
the centre while you sipped your kvass, or you could go to the open- 
air dancing floor and flirt with your partner to the strains of the latest 
Amer.can jazz. Music followed you wherever you went in this part 
of the park—music from the bands which was relayed all over the 
grounds, or from groups of people who were being taught com- 
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munity singing by a perspiring and energetic young man with a 
blackboard on which he wrote the words of the songs. Or perhaps 
you wandered into a wide circle of dancers—ordinary folk like your- 
self—who were being taught to dance the simple national group 
dances of the Ukraine or White Russia. Anyone could join in—the 
young instructor danced the steps in the centre and we copied him. 
It was all great fun and your first feeling of foolishness was soon 
forgotten in the general good humour. The music was provided by 
a young man who sat in the middle playing a concertina—and after 
a while you started to sing because it was all so simple and so 
infectious. 

At every cross path there were little information booths, some 
showing the plan of the grounds with information about booking 
seats for the theatres, cinema and circus, and others which were more 
unusual. These were occupied by a man or a woman qualified in such 
subjects as chemistry, botany, electrical engineering, aeronautics, etc., 
who either gave brief lectures on their respective subjects or else 
answered any questions you cared to put to them. They usually had 
a plan before them of the subject of their talk—say, sectional plan 
of the aeroplane engine or coloured drawings of the growth process 
in wheat, with graphs and statistics to point the remarks. These 
kiosks are something unique in mass education, and it says much 
for the sense of the officials who sponsored them that there are 
generally four or five people to be found listening to each specialist 
and a good deal more round anyone talking on aviation. Similarly, 
just beside the lake we found a large crowd sitting on benches listen- 
ing to a lecture on the plan for the rebuilding of Moscow. The lec- 
turer had a scale model of the town before him which he used to 
illustrate his talk, and at the end he had to reply to a rapid fire of 
questions from his audience. 

There seemed to be no affectation about any of these talks, neither 
were the listeners all specialists in the subjects by any means, but just 
ordinary town folk who appeared to be sincerely and deeply interested 
in the lectures, to which they came quite involuntarily. The whole 
scene gave one the impression of a healthy, happy crowd out to enjoy 
itself—not as our crowd enjoys itself on Hampstead Heath on Bank 
Holiday, but with an added seriousness which in no way detracted 
from their pleasure. 

The sun had gone, and coloured lights began to turn the scene 
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into a modern fairyland as we turned back to the main entrance in 
our search for the theatre. Spirals of light wound up the parachute 
tower; floodlights turned the brilliant flower-beds into dreamlike 
patterns of artificial colour and the young couples strolling under 
the lamps along the river bank laughed softly and intimately in the 
luminous summer dusk. 

The theatre was filling rapidly as we struggled to our places. The 
seats were very wooden and very hard. No one complained, however, 
throughout the three hours of the performance, and the wooden walls 
rang with gusts of laughter. For it is an amusing play, this comedy 
of modern Russia by Constantin Finn, and one which should be 
amusing in any language providing the audience knows something of 
the aims and ideals of Soviet life. The author debunks the pseudo- 
romantics with a wicked wit and exposes the stupidity of those in- 
tellectuals of the old regime who have shut their eyes to the present 
and who dream of and live in the past until their memories become 
more real than the realities around them. This attitude is epitomized 
in the character of Boris, who obstinately refuses to admit even the 
existence of the Soviets and poses as a deaf mute! Since the Revolu- 
tion he has neither spoken to nor willingly listened to others but 
cherishes the memory of a woman he loved in the ‘good old days 
when the soul was the crown of life and Love its brightest jewel’. He 
imagines that this love has filled his life since he parted from her and, 
unable to bear it any longer, he calls at her house one day selling 
picture-postcard views of the Crimea. She is happily married to a 
German engineer and is horrified at this ridiculous apparition from 
the past which she has already forgotten. However, he begs to be 
permitted to talk with her alone and she promises to meet him in 
the park. This contrast between the old-time intellectual and the 
modern Soviet intellectual is the major theme in the play—he who 
lives on a past love cannot but appear ridiculous to a woman whose 
life is full, who works at the same profession as her husband and 
who is passionately opposed to the futile idleness and dreams of a 
world she has already outgrown. 

Parallel with this theme there is the problem of Andrei Ivanovitch, 
chief engineer to a big new project, who imagines himself to be so 
ugly that no woman will look at him! This obsesses him to the point 
of driving him to neglect his work, almost a crime in a socialist state. 
The moral drawn is that if he paid a little less attention to his per- 
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sonal feelings and a little more to his work the fancied problems of 
the former would disappear. Which seems perfectly sound psycho- 
logy. 

The play opens in an underground café. The air is thick with to- 
bacco.smoke, and we see the walls of the room as through the eyes 
of a drunkard. The brick columns which support the roof are sway- 
ing from side to side and the walls are constantly shifting before our 
eyes. By building his ‘brick’ columns in the form of hollow concertinas 
standing on end and by making the walls movable, Bosulaev the 
designer has carried out the intentions of the director to emphasize 
the nonsensical and fantastic elements in the theme. 

In this café Andrei Ivanovitch, under the influence of drink, pours 
out his self-disgust to a fellow engineer, a perfect stranger. This 
stranger has just left his wife, and he bitterly suggests that there is 
one woman at least who would not run from the embraces of Andrei 
—and he gives him her address. The whole scene is acted in a drunken 
haze—distortion enters even into the characterization and make-up. 
A drunk makes a maudlin speech and bursts into tears, and as he 
leans over the table beer flows from a bottle in his inside pocket. 
Tears of beer. The cabaret is ridiculous—the compere is a dwarf 
and he intrcduces a colossal giant entertainer—he is followed by a 
caricature of a poet who speaks the most fatuous verse. All shim- 
mering in the blue haze of tobacco against the rocking pillars. Non- 
sense. The product of a distorted brain. 

The next scene is in the room of the deserted wife, Vera Petrovna. 
She is swathed in black crépe and the picture of her jealous husband 
is turned to the wall. She is a satire on the insipid, feather-brained 
romantic—her voice, her gestures and her clothes all emphasize this. 
Both the author and the director have made her a figure of fun. As 
the scene opens she is sighing a conversation down the telephone and 
the voice at the other end is represented by a squeaking saxophone 
from the orchestra! 

When the action moves to the park the satiric angle is even more 
clearly marked. It is a park—in springtime—a meeting place for 
lovers. In a production of the same play at another theatre the 
director chose enormous bunches of purple lilac to symbolize the 
spring and the characters appear smaller beside their vivid pendulous 
blooms. But not here! Romance, the pale fruit of thwarted personal 
desires, of inversions and repressions, is to be gibed at, so instead 
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of the lush green foliage and rich blossoms we find a plain brick 
wall and park railing, ending in one of those embarrassingly exposed 
gentlemen’s conveniences which are to be found on the Continent! 
Young men cross from side to side, peering about for their women. 
Sergei, the jealous husband, appears to spy on his wife, who he 
knows has an appointment to meet Andrei. As they approach he is 
forced to hide in the lavatory. Amorous couples stroll across the 
stage—the women’s skirts are moulded tightly round their buttocks, 
and they loll in strained, yearning attitudes on their lovers’ arms. 
The audience is made to laugh at their sensuousness without ex- 
periencing it. 

Sergei watches the interview between his wife and Andrei, and 
when the latter goes off to buy her some flowers he creeps out of his 
lavatory and approaches her quietly. She is looking in the opposite 
direction. Soft music plays—he gets nearer and nearer—he sits beside 
her. Thinking it is Andrei returned with the flowers she turns with 
an overwhelming smile—and screams when she sees it is her husband. 
The tension built up in that little incident has the audience sitting 
on the edge of their seats waiting for the relief of laughter. The 
laughter almost becomes part of the play. 

In the end the silly woman forgets about Andrei and the flowers 
and is literally swept off her feet and carried home by her husband. 
Andrei returns to the empty bench, and, furious at finding her gone, 
thrusts the flowers into the hands of the deaf-mute! 

The whole aim is to point the finger of ridicule at unbalanced 
emotions, at the type of men and women who live for love alone. 
The author’s weapon is laughter which he uses to destroy the old 
idol of physical desire, and he succeeds brilliantly both in making 
his point and providing excellent entertainment where a more serious 
approach would have been sententious and boring. But he makes it 
quite clear that he does not deny romance as a necessary part of the 
creative life force. Romance must take its right and natural place in 
life—but to live for romance alone is absurd. That is Finn’s thesis. 

This production is perhaps the most important in the Theatre 
V.T.S.P.S. to date and I have dealt with it at some length for two 
reasons. First because it seemed such an excellent dramatization of 
the park in which it was played, of the healthy attitude which is 
growing among the young people towards sex and its place in their 
lives ; and secondly because it shows the next development in Soviet 
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playwriting. We have seen how the early agitational plays gave way 
tdé the more descriptive dramatization of characters and how the 
professional and intellectual found his place in the centre of a stage 
formerly occupied solely by the working man or peasant—how the 
Soviet playwrights, in making this change, were not acting under 
orders from some mysterious powers above them but were simply 
keeping pace with the changing life around them. Now we come to 
the problem of the individual’s emotions—to the reshuffling of old 
standards and a new disposition of the balance of power. Man is no 
longer worrying himself over the falling into place of various social 
types within the new pattern; that is already solving itself quite 
naturally with the solidification of the socialist state. The intellectual 
who can wholeheartedly understand what is meant by the building 
of a classless society is forced willy-nilly to recognize that he stands 
to gain more freedom to exercise his talents under the new regime 
than he could have hoped for under the old, and so is falling auto- 
matically into his place as a constructive worker and member of 
society. That is no longer a problem of any magnitude. What is now 
important is the thorough analysing of all the old impulses and 
emotions in the light of a socialist ideology. These cannot be eradi- 
cated or altered in a day—they still provide the motivation of a large 
section of the people and therefore play an important part in in- 
fluencing the youth of to-day. It is necessary to study them, to sift 
the false from the true. The theatre can play as active a part in this 
readjustment as it has played in all the previous stages, and this 
comedy of Finn’s does precisely that. 
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THE REALISTIC BASE—MASS AND 
INDIVIDUAL SOCIAL WORK 


ere I am going to stop for a moment to examine in 
some detail the solid realistic base of the Soviet Theatre. 

I hope it is clear by now that, while necessarily differ- 
ing from other theatres to the eye and ear, the Soviet 
theatre differs also in its fundamental principles. As I have pointed 
out, it is organic—it is related to the whole structure of state. Our 
English theatre is inorganic. Following from this comes the inevitable 
result that what goes on in the theatre is the state in microcosm— 
is Soviet life in terms of the theatre, with the fluctuations of that 
life, its good and ill health, its rapid progress and its changes of 
line. The one is organically linked with the other and is a natural 
expression of the other. 

But how, in actual terms of planning and work, does this come 
about? How is the realistic base built, made firm, how is the super- 
structure welded to it, what are the materials used in the welding so 
that there is both strength and flexibility and an interpenetration of 
one with the other? 

The audience is the common denominator. Here state and theatre 
meet, for the life of the people is the essence of realistic theatre, and 
of the life of the people the state is built. With the collapse of the 
old regime under the powerful impact of the people, the people 
became the deciding factor in all phases of the new life. The theatre 
became the tribune of the people every bit as much as the newspaper 
and the political platform. " 

In the old days the author held complete and absolute sway back- 
stage. What he wrote was, is, and ever shall be, irrevocable. The 
audience accepted it or not, as they pleased—the play was produced 
as the author dictated, irrespective of the relation of his text to the 
audience and of their powers of appreciation. This separation was 
part of the mystery and illusion which surrounded the Russian stage 
before the Revolution, part of the same barrier between the onlooker 
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and all art forms that helped to foster the idea of art as the preroga- 
tive of the few. 

All this underwent a violent change, as we have seen, and the 
immediate emotions of the audience, their tastes and appreciations, 
their powers of assimilation—these became the markings on a new 
barometric chart whereby the director and author in a theatre 
worked. 

Once the fundamental unity of people and art was established as 
a basic principle in the progress toward the fulfilment of a socialist 
state it became increasingly plain that the director’s, or producer’s, 
position in this social theatre became more and more important— 
and at the same time more complicated. He must have the ebb and 
flow of emotional reaction on the part of his audience within his 
grasp—he must be able to gauge exactly the power of a play to move 
an audience—he must know what will affect his audience, and why. 

In fact, his finger must be on the pulse of the whole country. He 
must know and understand the reaction of the people to all the 
changes in structure and tactics, national and international, that 
make the day to day and year to year life of the Soviet Union. In 
the first chaotic days of 1917 to 1922 he had to feel the electric 
current running through the whole land which animated the Civil 
War, the partisan fighting, the fantastic deeds of heroism against 
the armies of intervention. His artistic life depended on this: he 
soon found it out, because the new plays were about the people 
watching them, also new in the theatre, and any falsity or misrepre- 
sentation could not pass unnoticed. People came from the fighting 
to the theatre—there they saw an expression of what they were 
fighting for and against, and woe betide the theatre that was out 
of step with life. The director had to march alongside the changes 
as they occurred; he must understand what collectivization meant 
both to the poor peasant and to the Kulak, since collectivization 
became a major problem in the life of his audience; later, he had to 
understand the policy of N.E.P. and the activities of the Nepmen ; 
he had to acknowledge the debt to foreign specialists as their turn 
came to play a role in building the industrial life, and at the same 
time to understand the reaction of peasant and intellectual to the 
strangers working in their midst; later still, he had to guide and 
encourage his audience to ride the great wave of the classic revival 
as it swept the country from end to end. 
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And all this time he had to be a step ahead, for the theatre must 
not be an inactive shadow of life but as active and stimulating as 
life itself. 

Many of the new, young directors have served their time in the 
Red Army or Navy and so been in close touch with a large collective 
force which plays a major part in the life of the proletariat to-day, 
and this experience they have used to advantage in the theatre. Of 
the older group this cannot be said, since they spring mostly from 
the intelligentsia of old Russia, men who were already revolting 
against the confines of tradition and form as far back as 1905 and 
who found in the Revolution the regeneration for which the theatre 
was crying. Fortunately for the development of the new theatre there 
were two notable exceptions. Both Meyerhold and Eisenstein, then 
a student, became more absorbed in the actual struggle of Russia 
than in its effect on their work, and both entered the Red Army. 
When they had served their term they returned to the theatre fired 
with the spirit of materialism, accustomed to the ruthlessness of war 
and with a practical understanding of the needs of the new audiences. 

The contact between the director and his public was maintained 
throughout the years of reconstruction in ways which have since 
become shaped into a method of work and living for artists. 

As a first step, the director of a play outlines his complete plan 
of production to the whole cast. He explains to them in detail the 
background, historical and sociological, of the play—then goes on 
to outline the form his production is to take, to examine every 
character in its relation to the whole and to each other, and at the 
end of this, before detailed work starts on the actors’ interpretations, 
the whole production plan is freely discussed by the entire company. 

At all times during the theatrical season numerous meetings are 
held in workers’ clubs and institutes where the members discuss all 
aspects of the work of a particular theatre, and where the director 
and members of the cast give their ideas on the play and the reasons 
behind their interpretations. Criticism is exchanged, and what is a 
piece of cultural education for the members of the club is also often 
a political education for the members of the theatre, particularly 
when the play under discussion is a modern play. If a company 
playing the Red Army play Fighters has a discussion on the pro- 
duction with an actual Red Army Corps the actors will almost cer- 
tainly get a viewpoint on their work which will be of great help to 
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them, quite apart from actual material for characterization. The pro- 
duction of a play about youth and its problems will benefit by dis- 
cussion with a group of young workers on the job in a factory, and 
frequently a company of actors will go and play one act of a play, 
or a short one-act play, in the factory clubroom and will meet the 
men and women straight from their tool-benches afterwards in a 
mutual discussion. 

Similarly, the various directors and artistic leaders of the Moscow 
theatres meet from time to time in an organized way to plan their 
work, to exchange views on plays and styles of work, to get a closer 
understanding of audience reaction and to enable themselves to pro- 
gress not only as individuals but as members of a theatrical com- 
munity who have a common aim and who march in harmony 
together. 

Most Moscow theatres go on a provincial tour during the summer 
months, and make a point of contacting the big industrial workers’ 
organizations. Through them the working men and women get their 
seats at reduced prices, meet the actors in the theatre, and have an 
opportunity to seek advice and help in the productions of their own 
amateur circles, of which there is at least one in every factory or 
collective. It must be remembered that such discussions as ensue are 
not limited to theatrical and technical details but have a wide back- 
ground of every-day working conditions—the actors get to know the 
outlook of the workers as well as their characters. All this steady 
flow of knowledge helps to build up the sympathy of the actor for 
his audience, and enables him to slip with greater ease into the play- 
ing of parts which, if he lived the isolated life of the English actor, 
would be way outside his comprehension. 

There is another method by which the actor is linked closely with 
every-day life, and that is through what is called his ‘social work’. 
It is incumbent upon every worker in the theatre to contribute some- 
thing towards the cultural life of the mass of the people, to his 
audience, in fact. This work is unpaid, and he does it in such time 
as he has free from performances and rehearsals. But as all Soviet 
theatres are run on the continental repertory system, and as each 
theatre has a large permanent company, no actor plays the same 
part night after night and most actors have some evenings in the 
week when they are not playing at all. So there is no question of his 
social work being squeezed into his week at the cost of his acting, 
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which might suffer accordingly—it is looked on as an actual part of 
his week’s work. 

In most cases this takes the form of supervision of an amateur 
circle in one of the factories or plants. The actor gives his spare 
time to them, encouraging their work with constructive criticism, 
lecturing on the history of the theatre, teaching diction, phonetics, 
make-up, and generally doing all in his power to raise the standard 
of work in that group. In this way the theatre to which the actor is 
attached assumes sponsorship over the factory group—thus, actors 
from the Maly Theatre direct the dramatic circle at the Hammer 
and Sickle Plant, the Moscow Art Theatre sponsors the Krasny 
Bogatyr factory group, the Kamerny Theatre is the cultural father 
of the Stalin Auto Plant—and so on. Here is what Naumovitch Nord, 
in charge of the educational work in the big dynamo plant, says: 

‘Two directors from the Moscow Art Theatre train these young 
workers, taking them through a course of study which acquaints them 
with all the traditions and problems of the theatre. The members of 
our Young Workers’ Theatre circle realize their responsibility in the 
development of Soviet art, hence the inclusion of intensive study of 
the history of the theatre in the training course. A wide range of 
subjects is covered in the month, during which period the young 
workers meet the actor-directors twenty times, each session lasting 
four hours. Studies are divided into various categories and a relative 
amount of time is spent on diction, reading, movement, acrobatics, 
plastics, literature, etc. 

‘Although the chief feature of the theatre’s patronage work is with 
the dramatic circle, they do not overlook the rest of the plant, for 
whom cultural conferences, play-readings, literature lectures and dis- 
cussions are frequently organized in the factory’s multiple shops.’ 

The following extract from the Moscow Daily News gives facts and 
figures from one plant which speak for themselves. 

‘There are unusual guests in the new roomy apartment of Kuzma 
Fedorovitch Byelov, an old worker of the Red Proletarian Plant. We 
don’t mean his eight comrades from the plant. They are frequent 
visitors here. The unusual guests are a group of artists from the 
Vakhtangov Theatre who came to discuss with the workers their 
latest production, to check once more the realism of the plot, and 
to become closer acquainted with the people whom they portray on 
the stage. 
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‘In spite of the difference between the profession of the mechanic 
Byelov and that of Honoured Artist of the Republic Simonov, they 
found a common language at once. For a few weeks the author of 
the play and the actors have been watching the work at the plant, 
where they talked with the workers and then, if necessary, corrected 
the play or production on the basis of their new observations. 

‘A meeting of actors and workers is not an exception. The interest 
of old and young workers in the theatre is tremendous. Each day 
scores of workers get their theatre tickets at a special box-office 
opened at the plant. There are hundreds of workers for whom 
theatre-going is a necessity. Over a thousand plant workers get 
theatre tickets through the plant box-office alone. And how many 
of them get tickets through their acquaintances or directly at the 
theatre? 

‘The plant has a permanent reservation for ten seats in the best 
Moscow theatres for which tickets are distributed free to the best 
udarniks (shock-workers). Walking among the stalls of the Bolshoi 
Academic Theatre one will see, in place of the pre-Revolutionary 
plates “The seat of the Governor-General”, “The seat of the Chief 
of Police’’, such inscriptions as “The seat of the Udarniks of Elec- 
trozavod”’, “The seat of the Udarniks of the Red Proletarian’’, ““The 
seat of the Udarniks of the Hammer and Sickle”’. 

‘A usual occurrence at the Soviet plants is a so-called “collective 
attendance” at the theatre, when from 100 to 200 workers, engineers 
and employees of an enterprise go to see a play. Such collective 
attendances are organized about once a month. A few times a year 
the plant reserves an entire theatre and combines a visit to the theatre 
with a large mass meeting or with the celebration of a revolutionary 
anniversary.’ 

In 1935 the People’s Commissariat of Education for the R.S.F.S.R. 
issued instructions to all the heads of the regional and provincial 
departments of the Commissariat to ‘take up the question of creating 
satisfactory conditions for those working in collective farm theatres’. 
In addition, local organizations were requested to supply troupes 
with means of transportation to meet the growing demands for more 
performances in outlying districts and villages. 

Such collective farm theatres are professional in that the personnel 
in the theatre do a whole-time job, but they are generally youngsters 
fresh from the dramatic schools, or from urban theatres whence they 
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have been sent to try their wings in a more responsible position. To 
raise the standard of their work, most of these collective farm 
theatres are taken under the wing of a leading Moscow (or Lenin- 
grad, or Kiev, etc.) theatre, and both the urban and the village actors 
benefit in the exchange. To take one instance—the whole province 
of Gorki is under the patronage of the Vakhtangov Theatre, which 
sends out actors and directors to lead the work in the various collec- 
tive farm theatres, and arranges a course of study in their theatre in 
Moscow which is attended by the directors and leading actors of the 
farm theatres. When it is realized that these farm theatres play the 
plays of Gogol, Ostrovsky, Gorki, Sholokov, Katayev, etc., it will 
be clear that the highest artistic standard is aimed at, and that the 
co-operation with the town theatres helps to make possible the 
realization of these standards. At the same time this co-operation 
ensures that the Vakhtangov Theatre actors have always before them 
the ways Of living, the habits of thought and tastes of the peasants 
and workers from the collective farms. 

I hope by now to have made clear the stress which is laid on the 
unification of audience and actors. I believe this to be an important 
part of the realistic structure of the Soviet theatre. I know that all 
these forms of contact which I have outlined are in constant prac- 
tise; I have seen them myself, taken part in some of the discussions, 
know many of the actors and directors concerned—but there are 
undoubtedly many other ways in which the theatre keeps its finger 
on the pulse of its audience. 

There is, for instance, the remarkably friendly liaison between the 
professional and the amateurs. I say ‘remarkably’ advisedly, for in 
our country the reverse is unhappily the rule. We in the professional 
theatre preserve a hidebound antagonism to the amateur: we either 
curse him for taking our audiences or despise him for trying to 
imitate us—we are revolted by the self-exhibitionism which, we 
smugly decide, is his main reason for ‘doing amateur theatricals’ 
while light-heartedly condoning it in ourselves. Our instinct of self- 
preservation rises with our hackles when we hear of someone who 
has only done amateur work playing on the professional stage. On 
the other side of the gate the amateur digs for himself a comfortable 
position in his local society where he is the centre of attraction—he 
invariably lowers his standard of values and comes to think himself 
and his company to be every bit as good as, if not better than, the 
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professional actors. He contacts people in the theatre world solely 
in order to convince them of how good an actor he himself is; his 
group is either incredibly ‘arty’ in their work and sneer at the 
commonplace trivialities of the commercial theatre, or they ape it 
and think the copy better than the original. If there is any helpful 
exchange of experience it is only an infrequent exception to this 
general rule. 

In Soviet Russia it is this exception which is the rule. 

Not only do the actors undertake social work of teaching the 
amateur drama circles in the way already outlined, but the Soviet 
State considers the encouragement and increase of amateur acting 
groups an important part of the educational system and so allots it 
a definite place in its programme. Since so much of Russia is an 
agricultural community the development of theatre groups amongst 
the workers on state and collective farms has been encouraged, with 
the result that such groups have multiplied at an astonishing rate. 

A special magazine, Kolkhoz Theatre, is published to meet the 
needs of such groups and is used as a forum in which common 
difficulties are aired and experiences exchanged. Through its columns 
the group members are made aware of the methods of work of other 
groups, and an editorial directive is given so that this magazine has 
not only a critical function but a creative one. For instance, it will 
organize competitions and festivals of music from the amateur 
Kolkhoz groups and the magazine will be responsible not only for 
the organization but will send critics to report on the work to the 
competitors. Such an Olympiad was held in Volokolamsk, six years 
before the Nazis turned it into a shambles. It was attended by 600 
of the best udarniks from 215 collective farms in the Volokolamsk 
district. The competitors were mostly musical, and comprised choirs, 
string orchestras, brass orchestras, solo singers, soloists on the violin, 
the accordion and the balalaika, a guitar trio, dancers, and ‘tschas- 
tuschki’ performers (songs, sketches and dialogues on immediately 
topical and local themes). The instructor from the Kolkhoz magazine, 
who was in charge of the proceedings, gives a bright account of the 
gaiety and enthusiasm, praises the general level of the work, and 
gives special mention to a choir from a pig-breeding farm. Particular 
emphasis was laid throughout the Olympiad upon the child per- 
formers, who played, recited and danced to great applause. 

The story of young Glub is typical of many. He lived in the 
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Ukrainian village of Chapayev, in the district of Kiev. He went away 
to the Donbas to work as an assistant camera man on a film unit. 
While he was away his village grew up—new buildings lined the new, 
wide boulevards, and among them was a big theatre and cinema. 
It was fully equipped, with a fine balcony and gallery, two grand 
foyers, and a café on each floor. But big as the auditorium was, the 
stage was bigger. Behind were spacious dressing-rooms—but there 
were no actors. Until Glub returned to his village. He had become 
fired with the work of the theatre and film director—this was his real 
job, he was convinced. So the first thing he did on his return—after 
he had recovered from his astonishment at the new and empty 
theatre—was to call together the members of the Komsomols (Young 
Communist League), young students and labourers, and form a dra- 
matic circle. That summer there were, by chance, four students of 
the Kiev Theatre Studio on vacation in the village; these he called 
in to help him, and together they produced Kirshon’s The Wonderful 
Alloy. The performance was a great success, and when the students 
returned to Kiev at the end of their vacation Glub took over the 
work of directing from them. His fourth production, The Watchmaker 
and the Chicken, was produced at harvest time, and as the farmers 
were working in the fields late at night and early in the morning the 
play had to be given in two parts. At the end of the first half the 
audience besieged the box-office and bought up all the seats for the 
following evening! 

And so one could go on, giving instance after instance of growth 
and development. The state efforts to spread the love and knowledge 
of the theatre throughout the vast stretches of the Russian country- 
side are tireless and unflagging—the willing co-operation of the pro- 
fessional theatre makes this doubly valuable—and the curiosity and 
eagerness with which it is greeted, causing the demand to be con- 
stantly in excess of the supply, shows how correct is the estimation 
of the people’s capacity and understanding of ‘the good life’. 
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CHILDREN IN THE THEATRE 


he children’s theatres of the Soviet Union are something 

quite unique. No other country has tackled the problem of 

child education in such a thorough manner or has shown 

itself so wisely alive to the importance of early influence 
and training; and certainly no country has grasped to the full the 
use of theatre in this training. 

Let me begin by disabusing your mind of any idea that the children 
are taught to act. They are not. Any attempt at aping grown-ups 
and performing in front of them is discouraged : the amount of school 
plays that are performed by the children themselves is inconsiderable 
and these are only undertaken by the children at their own wish. 

The performers in the children’s theatres are all young people of 
over school age, young actors and actresses—sometimes non-pro- 
fessional actors. This is the more understandable, I hope, since the 
reader has gathered from my last chapter how closely the two work 
together, and in the children’s theatres the non-professional actor 
finds it quite simple to work with the professionals owing to the 
irregular times of performances, the shortness of the programmes, 
and other routine details. But they are young people, professional 
and non-professional alike, who have received a thorough grounding 
in their work: consequently the standard of the plays is always as 
high, and sometimes higher, than in the adult theatre. 

Before we visit such individual Moscow theatres whose work is 
typical of dozens of others throughout the Soviet Union it is as well 
to know something of the organizational background from which 
they spring, of the way the work is planned and of the body which 
plans it. 

Again, it comes directly under the control of the Peoples’ Com- 
missariat of Education, and the whole organization of children’s 
theatres is done through the Central House of Children’s Art Educa- 
tion in Moscow. This body deals with all the problems of child 
education in theatre, music, fine arts, radio, literary creativeness, self 
activity, dancing, etc., and it has branches all over the Union. In the 
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main, it is a scientific research institute working on a mass of data, 
constantly collected from its branches, on the mass and individual 
reactions of children to the various art forms. Through special ques- 
tionnaires, special recording instruments used by trained observers 
and teachers, the work of child guidance and education is checked 
and counter-checked, planned in the light of the resulting conclu- 
sion and systematically progresses in the direction dictated by these 
conclusions. 

They organize the distribution of radio sets and cinema outfits to 
schools: they plan the musical appreciation programmes in school 
curricula and the courses in painting and modelling: they open chil- 
dren’s rooms in adult clubs where all their subjects are taught: they 
organize exhibitions of children’s art which tour the country: they 
encourage and sometimes sponsor big olympiads of children’s art 
from Murmansk to the Black Sea: they issue a rapid succession of 
eagerly awaited publications on all their subjects in magazine and 
pamphlet form. In a recent competition for a song for schoolchildren 
over 1,900 librettos and 400 scores were received. The winning songs 
were published in a book and 200,000 copies were printed, but the 
demand had reached the million figure before publication. 

And they organize their own theatres and puppet shows. 

The Central Puppet Theatre was organized in 1931 by the Central _ 
House of Art Education for Children and is directed by Honoured 
Artist of the Republic $.V. Obraztsov. It consists—or did, there 
may be more by now—of four groups, each made up of five or six 
young actors and three musicians. (This ‘heavy’ orchestra for so 
small a theatre is in a line with the general understanding of the use 
of music in the theatre noticeable all over the Soviet Union.) The 
plays, songs and sketches which they perform vary widely in style, 
ranging from the fancied journeying of Jimmy, a young American, 
and his dog Dollar, through Pushkin’s fairy stories and Tchekov’s 
tales to a modern circus comedy—and not omitting Punch and Judy. 
Though the groups may differ in the form their work takes, yet they 
all have the common advantage of being easily moved about the 
countryside and show as effectively in the fields of a collective farm 
or in a pioneer camp as in a city auditorium. They are tremendously 
popular wherever they perform, and their arrival in a village is the 
occasion for something in the nature of a celebration amongst the 
youngsters. 
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The performance of this theatre which I best remember is one 
in which Obraztsov himself appeared. He surprised us all by his 
youth—he couldn’t have been out of his twenties—and his shy, un- 
assuming manner when not performing. But once let him get his 
mercurial fingers on the strings of his dolls and sheer magic fills the 
theatre. He seems to have the hands of a wizard—there is nothing 
they cannot twist out of his wood and sawdust, no emotion that he 
cannot pour into those exquisitely painted dolls. He flies from tears 
to laughter in as few minutes as it takes him to flick the wires, and 
his audience can be hushed into tremulous silence at the death of a 
dignified pink goose with as much felicity as at the death of Juliet. 

The first half of the programme was devoted to Tchekov. The tale 
of the forlorn and lovable Kashtanka was composed from two short 
stories and makes a perfect children’s entertainment. From his first 
bark Kashtanka insinuated himself into the hearts of his young 
audience. They follow his adventures with breathless interest: the 
furious fight in which he is injured lifts them out of their seats, and 
as he begins to learn the tricks of the foreign animal trainer, George, 
they are frantic with delight. Who wouldn’t love to have a dog that 
could sing to the French horn! How well Obraztsov understands the 
lovable qualities of animals and how simply and faithfully he repro- 
duces them! The cat stalking the mouse was a riot of suspense: the 
ensuing tussle between the cat and Kashtanka was accompanied by 
the most blood-curdling growls and hisses and the triumphant Kash- 
tanka seemed almost to smile as nonchalantly he licked his paws 
after the fray. In George’s training establishment the tall, stately 
goose, a pink, obese pig and a perky kitten were the stock in trade 
of a circus turn that Walt Disney might have envied, so deftly did 
they dance into our affections. 

Music was employed throughout the play and used with great 
effect to build up and sustain the emotions of a scene. Even in this 
tiny theatre great care had been devoted to the scenic effects. The 
shadows behind the windows when George is giving Kashtanka his 
first meal: the windows that open and shut, and the little people 
that look out of them: the energetic cardboard orchestra that moves 
in the crowded circus—all these have been created with that loving 
attention to detail so dear to the rational, practical mind of the child. 

The second half of the programme consisted of a number of 
satirical sketches from Obraztsov’s repertoire—among them a gro- 
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tesque and side-splitting Habafiera and a wickedly truthful caricature 
of a tenor singing the Toreador song, both from Carmen. These 
impressions had been carefully built up by the methodical selection 
of distinctive characteristics which were established, emphasized and 
developed into a series of pictures in movement that exposed the 
false conventions of mediocre performers and placed the audience 
in the delightful position of recognizing familiar tricks which might 
have taken them in at the time but at which they now chuckle 
knowingly! 

But the most brilliant piece of work came last. Obraztsov stood 
in front of the small stage, stuffed his fingers into the head of a baby 
puppet in a long nightgown, cradled it in his arms and sang it to 
sleep with a Tchaikovsky ‘Romance’. But to say this is to understate 
understatement. In fifty seconds that baby was alive, an individual, 
with a will and a personality in no way connected with the tousled- 
haired, blond young man who was singing to it so beautifully. It 
went through all the infuriating twists and turns of mood that inspire 
babies when they want to do something quite different from your 
wishes. It fought—and gave in with a gurgle of joy: it listened to the 
singing and laughed—and got bored, and looked at Obraztsov as 
though to say ‘What do you think you’re doing?’, as babies do look 
at their mothers on occasions: it let itself be caught into drowsiness 
—and then had wind! And hiccoughed—and had to be spanked out 
of that until exhaustion and the quiet, insistent crooning won the 
day and the ridiculous little thing lay quiet and still in his arms. The 
end of that lullaby was one of the few occasions when I literally 
could have heard that pin drop! 

It is as though both brain and solar plexus are in Obraztsov’s 
finger-tips. I hope and pray no Nazi tank has crushed those hands. 
In all the many months I spent in Russia I met two people whom 
I felt could only fit into the category of genius. Obraztsov was one. 

Perhaps, from the psychological point of view, the most interesting 
item in this performance was the beginning: the puppet master 
opened his sack of dolls in full view of the audience, pulled them out 
one by one so that all could see the flaccid limbs and lolling, wooden 
heads. No illusion here: the children saw the works—and this is 
possibly the beginnings of teaching the appreciation of the creative 
art of the theatre which, as grown-ups, the Russians have so deeply. 

Although before the Revolution there was not a single children’s 
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theatre in Russia, the last census showed sixty-five such theatres, 
fully professional—by that I mean that each one is a full time, fully 
equipped theatre collective, with a company of actors, stage mana- 
gers, directors, scenic artists, musicians and trained observers. The 
oldest of these theatres are now twenty-one years old; they are the 
State Theatre for Children, Kharkov, the State Central Theatre for 
Young Spectators, Moscow, the State Theatre for Young Spectators 
in Leningrad and the Moscow Theatre for Children. All large cities 
have such theatres, and the task of creating them in every small town 
and of providing travelling units to visit isolated villages is perma- 
nently on the programme of the Commissariat of Education. 

The means whereby their high artistic merit has been achieved in 
this comparatively short period—the struggle to find the correct 
approach to the child interest and appreciation—such problems are 
inextricably linked with the question of repertoire. Naturally, in the 
early stages, the organizers were faced with a complete blank: such 
few plays for children as existed had been written for amateur pro- 
duction and provided little interest to the professional, and, more 
important, the content of such plays were considered unsuitable for 
the purposes of the Soviet Theatre. This need not alarm us when we 
consider the Little Plays for Little Folk which are occasionally thrust 
on our own Tiny Tots and which are enough to make any normally 
realistically-minded child sceptical about the sanity of grown-ups. 

A repertory for children had to be found quickly. The difficulties 
were great and obvious, for there was no one with experience who 
could state definitely what kind of repertory it should be, what chil- 
dren demanded of a theatre and what they could not assimilate. 

As a temporary solution, and as a means of testing reaction, a 
beginning was made by dramatizing such books as were popular 
reading matter among children. The first programmes in the early 
°20’s numbered among them such fairy stories as Hoffman’s The 
Nutcracker and the King of Mice and Hans Andersen’s Nightin- 
gale; such adventure stories as Kipling’s Mowgli, Mark Twain’s 
Tom Sawyer, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and a dramatization of Hia- 
watha. . 

It soon became apparent that this repertoire, while meeting certain 
immediate needs, only went part of the way towards realizing the 
aims of the new children’s theatres. Additional material was needed 
which harmonized with the times, which had a more realistic 
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background or showed a closer affinity with the day to day life. 
Consequently, about 1924-5, plays with themes on Soviet life began 
to appear—on the role children had played in the Civil War, on the 
life and problem of the vast hordes of vagrant children, on the work 
of the Pioneer (youth) organization and the general reconstruction 
of the country. From this period few plays remain now, but among 
those that are still played are Timoshka’s Mine by Makariev and 
Black Ravine by Afinogenov. Nevertheless, it was at this time that 
the real basis was laid for the building of a children’s theatre reper- 
toire, and a host of new young playwrights arose who devoted them- 
selves solely to writing for these theatres, Shestakov, Makariev and 
Rochin among them. 

The content has widened enormously since then, and deepened in 
psychological importance. A more satisfying theatrical form has 
been developed whereby education and entertainment are now welded 
together so that the child mind is unconsciously assimilating the one 
with the other. Nowadays the children learn about foreign countries 
and foreign ways in their plays ; they fortify their history lessons with 
plays on historical subjects; they see presented in a dramatic form 
the problems of school, family relationships in the home, socialist 
construction, etc. Art being only in a position to educate when it is 
genuine art, the curve of progress in the children’s theatre has fol- 
lowed very much the development of the entire Soviet theatre, and 
the result is a synthesized performance where drama, music, dancing 
and scenic art are organically merged together into a complete artistic 
composition. 

The performances at the Moscow Theatre for Children are always 
excellent theatrical presentations, and foreign visitors frequently find’ 
they enjoy the performances here more than at the solemn Maly or 
Kamerny theatres. This is partly due, no doubt, to the audience, for 
there is no more moving sight than an enthralled and eager audience 
of children. In this theatre, too, the children are a performance in 
themselves, for they are encouraged to come to the theatre before the 
performance begins, and sometimes for as long as an hour or an 
hour and a half the large foyer is full of children being taught games, 
songs and dances. The din is terrific, of course, but so is the enthusi- 
asm. Before the performance of The Fisherman and the Fish I found 
a noisy crowd of youngsters being taught a guessing game which 
was almost a play in itself: two young members of the acting com- 
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pany in gay costumes held the attention of the young audience with 
simple songs and dances. In between, a curtain was lifted to reveal 
a succession of painted cloths. The characters on these cloths had 
holes where the faces should be and young actors from behind poked 
their heads through and spoke a few lines of dialogue from the play 
in which that character appears. The children were then asked to 
name the play and it says much for them as theatregoers that they 
were able to supply the answer in every case. 

The production of Zhe Fisherman and the Fish was an operatic 
version of the Pushkin fairy tale about the poor fisherman who one 
day brought up.in his net a golden fish. To his utter astonishment 
the fish began to talk to him and begged to be thrown back into 
the water. The fisherman was so tender-hearted that he granted her 
plea, for which he was roundly scolded by his wife when he returned 
home. She complained that he might easily have asked for something 
in return—for instance, she needed a new tub, hers was broken to 
pieces. Her husband agreed that perhaps something might come of it 
and went back to the sea and shouted for his friend the fish. When 
She appeared she at once granted his wish, much to the old woman’s 
delight. But this was not the end: once having tasted ‘fortune’ she 
became avaricious. She sent her poor husband back again and again 
with increasingly greedy requests and the sea monsters and all the 
companions of the beautiful golden fish became more and more 
angry. At her final demand, when she is no longer satisfied with 
being Tsarina but wishes to be ruler of the world under the sea also 
so as to have the golden fish under her control, they take away 
everything they have given her and she finds herself back in her old 
mud hut as we saw her at the beginning of the play. 

It is a simple story and it is simply told. A new character is intro- 
duced in the person of Pushkin’s old nurse, Rodionovna, who tells 
the story from the side of the proscenium and occasionally enters the 
action herself. The whole production, by V. N. Korolev, takes on 
the particular aspect of this theatre—the spirit of the mass games in 
the foyer is carried on to the stage. All the decoration by Rindin, 
whose work at the Kamerny Theatre is so well known to Soviet 
audiences, was in the flat, graphic style of a child’s picture book, in 
primary colours and with no pretensions to realism. The undersea 
folk were especially well mimed and their ballet was greeted with 
much applause, particularly the saucy little cardboard fishes with 
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gleaming eyes that kept dashing across the stage on wires in the best 
Drury Lane pantomime tradition! 

Most interesting was the way in which the development of the old 
woman was shown as she progressed from poverty to affluence. The 
moment her wish is granted and the material comforts cf life increase 
without her having done a stroke of work towards it herself (and 
that is the important point) she begins to grow obese and ugly. By 
the time she is an empress, covered in gold and ermine, she is so fat 
she can hardly waddle about her palace to beat her servants, and her 
face is puffed out with arrogance and rich living. But not only does 
her body grow ugly: her mind, too, becomes warped with malice and 
cruelty, she beats her poor husband black and blue and turns him 
out of the house. At the same time the attributes of power grow 
with her: at first she begins with servants, then we see soldiers with 
halberds standing on guard in her mansion, and by the time she is 
sulking in her kingdom the backcloth of her palace is sprinkled with 
little black cannons. 

It is touches like these, which show a consistent line of thought 
and give a definite direction to a play, that distinguish the Soviet 
theatre from any other in the world. 

In all the various forms of children’s theatres there is one method 
of work which is universally employed—the placing of scientific 
workers trained as observers amongst the audience. Their job is to 
study the audience reaction—to note where and why the audience 
laughs, is bored, is held in suspense or makes a vocal contribution 
to the performance in any way. To find an approach to the under- 
standing of the child spectator is the most pressing problem for the 
theatres ; they are fully aware of the need for constant study on this 
subject, and the amount of data collected by their trained observers 
has already resulted in certain definite requirements being estab- 
lished for theatre productions. Norms of duration of performances 
for different ages have been worked out: the suitability of some kinds 
of performances over others, the amount of perception of realism 
and symbolism in a production has been recorded. By means of dis- 
cussions with the children afterwards, by analysing letters written to 
the theatre by the children after seeing a performance, by observing 
the influence the performance has had on their drawing and painting 
in school the man or woman responsible for this work of observa- 
tion, in collaboration with the schools, is able to draw up a report 
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which the directors, artists, musicians and actors can use as a guide 
for future performances. 

The Theatre of Children’s Books was started by the Central House 
of Children’s Art Education in 1930 and its purpose was to teach 
children to love books and reading, to teach them to take care of 
books, to show how books are made and to give them a foretaste 
of all the new publications for children. It is a puppet theatre, five 
brigades strong, each brigade consisting of two puppeteers and one 
stage hand. The puppeteers, of course, have to be able to sing and 
to play a musical instrument. There is a musical director of the 
theatre as a whole who composes himself and invites other leading 
composers to write for specific sketches. The brigades play all over 
Moscow: they consider it unhygienic for tiny children to travel in 
crowded trams and buses so they take the shows to the children and 
play in clubs and schools. Their own small theatre they use for 
rehearsals only. Sometimes the brigades are sent into the country, 
even as far as Siberia. (Note for English actors: when on tour the 
salaries of the brigade are doubled and their rooms are paid for.) 
When they play in kindergartens the performance is free: other 
schools either pay the theatre a fee themselves or ask the children 
to pay a small entrance fee—but in either case it is so small as not 
to cover the overhead costs of the Book Theatre. The deficit is, of 
course, regularly met by the Commissariat of Education, and if by 
any chance the theatre makes a profit on one play or performance 
it goes back into the theatre and is spent on future work. 

The Book Theatre works in close collaboration with the pub- 
lishers, who give them full details of their plans in advance for each 
season so that the theatre can build its performances round the new 
books. 

Sometimes their plays have a more theatrical-historical aim, to 
help the children with their history lessons. Thus, Bread is a picture 
of the epoch of Catherine the Great, Wizard is set in the time of 
Ivan the Terrible. This last is for children of school age: the gay, 
entertaining music was specially written by a well-known Soviet 
composer, Honoured Artist Vasilenko, the play is based on historical 
material and deals with an early printer, Ivan Fedorov. The children 
not only see historical figures which they recognize but also learn 
something of the early history of printing. 

It is a frequent practice of the theatre collective to invite a group 
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of schoolchildren to the theatre and to read their new play to them 
before going into rehearsal. The discussion, which inevitably follows, 
and the suggestions which the children make provide valuable ma- 
terial for the director when drawing up his plan for production. 
Another time they will organize games with the audience before the 
performance begins—they will read an extract from a book and ask 
the children to guess the title and who wrote it. 

The children of kindergarten age—four to eight—much prefer their 
fare on the primitive side, I was told. They like a bold, simple colour 
treatment of the costumes, the painting of the dolls, and the scenery, 
and the story must be uncomplicated and without sub-plots. They 
like fairy tales, providing they are not too fantastic: they prefer the 
series of adventures to happen to real people and to have an atmos- 
phere of reality. In particular, children of this age like to take part 
in the performance themselves—to talk to the characters, to stand 
or sing or answer questions—they prefer not to be passive specta- 
tors. 

From eight to ten they develop a love of complications, of in- 
trigue in their stories, and a higher percentage enjoy fairy tales at 
this age. From ten to eleven they don’t change, except that they like 
more fantasy in their fairy tales and a great deal of action. It is at 
this age that they begin to pay closer attention to the theme of the 
play—and they must have a hero. 

From eleven to thirteen they develop the love of romance and 
heroism to a marked degree. The school teaching 1s reflected in their 
demand for a revolutionary hero, and they will gladly answer him 
and speak for him. The young socialist is beginning to emerge! 

Let us leave the puppets and look at one other theatre whose 
early struggles and later success are typical of many children’s 
theatres all over the country. 

The Baumansky Children’s Theatre—named after the Moscow 
district in which it is situate, as it might be Shoreditch—had an 
interesting early history, both artistic and political. The Communist 
Party committee for the Baumansky district decided they must have 
a theatre of their own for their pioneer group, to aid discipline and 
to act as an organizational centre for the children running wild in 
the streets. 

Looking around for a likely building, they hit upon a neglected 
church. It was large, conveniently situated, and the necessary in- 
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terior alterations could be made without touching the main fabric 
of the building. They were a little hasty, however, in taking it for 
granted that because the church was unused the local inhabitants 
would take kindly to its new tenants. Many of them didn’t—they 
sabotaged the proceedings with might and main, cut off the supply 
of electricity and showered the windows and the men working 
inside with stones. However, the rest stood aside and watched with 
unhelpful scepticism the slow progress towards the opening produc- 
tion. 

In 1930 the Baumansky Children’s Theatre commenced its first 
season with the production of October. No script of this remains and 
it is no longer played in the repertoire, but an official of the theatre 
showed me photographs and gave me an outline of the plot. 

The play was really a piece of literary montage—extracts from 
newspapers, magazines, bulletins, etc.—arranged to show the story 
of some soldiers from the Tsarist Army who became directors of a 
factory in Soviet Russia. The montage was made by the actors in the 
theatre themselves and would have aroused only minor interest but for 
the originality of the settings. They were designed by Schifrin, a 
brilliant artist from the Moscow Art Theatre; the fact that he had 
associated himself with the foundation of this new theatre brought 
the eyes of intellectual Moscow into the Baumansky district and gave 
the theatre a send off which the original script would hardly have 
warranted. 

The play was acted against big revolving screens : the screen would 
sometimes be used for the projection of moving cinema pictures, 
would then revolve and the story be carried on by living actors. Two 
Red Army men stood at the sides of the proscenium and acted as 
commentators. 

The people of the district came out of curiosity—but the theatre 
collective had to face up to the fact that they had not gripped their 
interest and had certainly not forged a link with the children of 
either the old or new way of life. 

They decided, for their second play, to choose a subject which the 
public could hardly ignore—the relation of parents and children. 

Tokmanov Street was a script which pushed out the walls of the 
theatre, grabbed the life in the street and pulled it on to the stage. 
The gaffers and the shock-workers, the grumblers and their children, 
the new parents and the orthodox religionists—these were the pro- 
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tagonists of the new play which exploded like a minor bombshell 
and killed apathy stone dead. Here the children told their own stories, 
and spared no one in the telling. As the lights went up—there was 
no curtain—the children were discovered sitting around on the stage 
discussing the formation of this very theatre, and each boy and girl, 
in order to show why it was necessary to have this theatre, began to 
tell his or her story—and the telling fades into action as the story 
is played. 

Schifrin had designed a series of acting areas concealed by huge 
wooden venetian blinds, and as the story started so one of the blinds 
would go slowly up and the story be acted in that frame. Then the 
little girl who came from a petit-bourgeois family acted her home 
life for the others to see: then the Pioneer boy pulled up the blinds 
on his home and showed how his parents were so busy being good 
Communists that they had no time to look after him. Sometimes an 
actor would speak from the audience and leap on to the stage to tell 
his story. And so it went on, one after another of them, pulling away 
the camouflage of conventions and false loyalties from the people 
around them and striking deftly at the heart of their immediate 
problems. This play was dynamite. 

Tokmanov Street was followed in 193] by Us, also about their 
own district. It was built around the work of the Pioneers when they 
were making propaganda in the factories for the fulfilment of the 
financial plan. For this production the whole theatre was transformed 
into the inside of a factory, with steel framework, girders, and 
dungareed workmen-actors, while the stage resembled a huge un- 
finished kettle—as the metal workers in the play completed the job, 
the kettle grew bigger and bigger. 

Zaki altered the original script of his play Joy Street to make it 
suitable for a children’s theatre—altered it in collaboration with the 
theatre collective—and the production was treated in the same visu- 
ally dynamic way which was fast becoming the theatrical style of 
the Baumansky Theatre. Here the houses were made to act: they 
wheeled on from the wings in view of the audience, they opened to 
reveal the lives concealed behind the bricks and plaster, they dropped 
down from the flies when it was necessary to peep into a top story 
room, they were made like dolls’ houses at times so that the actors 
could straddle them at their ease. It was as though a stereoscopic 
lens had been given to every member of the audience through which 
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they were able to see new depths and distances, new proportions and. 
planes. All played against a model of London, grey with mist and 
rain. 

Gradually the repertoire was increased to include the classics of 
Ostrovsky and Turgeniev, Tchekov and Grimm, and the ambitious 
plan for 1936-7 included three plays specially commissioned—a 
translation and adaptation from the French of Confused Thinking 
by Labische, a modern play about Russian boarding schools, and 
a play on the subject of young parachutists. 

The Baumansky Theatre directors lay special stress on the mass 
and individual work they undertake in the preparation of their pro- 
ductions. Like the Book Theatre, they read their script to a group 
of children before going into rehearsal and note their reactions. They 
organize exhibitions which tour the schools in the district—exhibi- 
tions centring round a certain play or production or author. They 
also have model exhibitions in the theatre: during the production of 
Tokmanov Street they had carefully detailed models made of three 
rooms, the Communist’s, the petit-bourgeois’, and the intellectual’s 
room. All the tiny pieces of furniture were jumbled up and the 
children were then asked to rearrange the pieces in the correct 
rooms! Similarly the characters from various plays were modelled 
and exhibited in the foyer and the children asked to name them and 
the play in which they appeared. For the production of Joy Street 
a somewhat different exhibition was arranged: the foyer was filled 
with amusingly drawn coloured charts and statistics of the conditions 
of work and life in London, the number of unemployed, the amount 
of dole received and the amount dispensed by philanthropical bodies, 
the proportion of state educated and privately educated children, 
and the system of scholarships. Thus before the performance and 
during the interval the child gets some idea of the implications of 
the play, of its background and of the lives of other children in 
other lands and circumstances, and the impressions gained emotion- 
ally during the play are given a factual basis. 

A set questionnaire is drawn up for each play and is presented 
to the child as he leaves the theatre. After nominal information of 
age, sex, and school, the child is asked to: ‘(1) give the order of the 
scenes ; (2) enumerate all the characters you remember ; (3) say which 
are the main comic and which the dramatic scenes ; (4) give the reason 
for Varia’s hooliganism ; (5) give Varia’s reason for entering the 
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Pioneers; (6) say what is harmful in the petty bourgeois family; 
(7) what is wrong in the Communist family ; (8) state why the school, 
the Pioneer work and the home life must be in harmony?’ 

These questionnaires are first given immediately after the perfor- 
mance: then they are repeated at school a month later—then repeated 
again in six months’ time. Thus a record is made of the lasting value 
of impressions, and the school sends the records back to the theatre. 
(Two of the conclusions shown struck me as intensely interesting ; 
first, that while comedy makes the deepest immediate impression on 
the child, in six months’ time the comedy has disappeared and the 
drama is remembered ; secondly, that the wild, temperamental child 
at school more easily remembers the sequence of scenes in a theatre 
than the diligent, orderly child.) 

Here, too, the individual work is done by trained observers who 
note the reaction of individual children, discuss the play with them 
in their home, and with the school teacher. 

The questions listed above apply, of course, to one particular play, 
but they give, I think, a fair idea of the directive behind the mass and 
individual work and it can easily be understood how, from careful 
scanning of hundreds of such replies, the effect of the theatre’s work 
can be estimated and used as a basis for future guidance. 

When this material was given to me there were twenty-eight actors 
in the Baumansky Theatre, most of them between the ages of twenty- 
four and twenty-six. The theatre received its financial support from 
the Moscow Soviet, 250,000 roubles a year. With only five hundred 
seats and the production costs at a pretty high level they found that 
their annual expenses amounted to 380,000 roubles. The difference 
of 130,000 roubles they. calculated to make on box-office takings. 
Prices for admission, only a few kopeks for children, are raised for 
adults, and some performances are given for parents only! 

The director of the theatre told me with great enthusiasm that 
the new building, due to them the following year, would seat 800 
and be a ‘proper theatre’, but as I turned to go and lingered in the 
foyer which had once been a vestry, looking back down the ‘aisle’ 
at the stage where once had stood the high altar—as I thought of 
the trials and difficulties through which the group of actors had so 
successfully battled their way with their eyes fixed on the heights 
while they dressed and made up in the crypt—I could only feel a 
glow of warm affection for the bricks and mortar which had worn 
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so staunchly and with equal grace the icons of the Greek Church 
and the flags of Socialism. How long would it be before the new 
building could welcome one with so rich an atmosphere? 
Which was all pure romantic nonsense: of course a real theatre 
would be better. And I hope, by now, they’ve got it. 
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Chapter XIII 
NATIONAL MINORITY THEATRE 


t is useful, though sometimes misleading, to speak in general 
terms of the theatre within national boundaries. From the con- 
stant use of such generalizations we get a fairly distinct set of 
reactions when someone mentions the German theatre—another 
on hearing of the French theatre—yet another at the words “English 
theatre’, and so on. The reactions serve as a very broad verbal con- 
ception and as such do not vary with time or with the source of 
information. 

But the words ‘Russian theatre’ fail hopelessly to give anything 
like a generalization of the theatrical activity of the U.S.S.R. for 
the simple reason that those four letters symbolize a collection of 
150 nationalities, each with a widely differing cultural and political 
background. Once set free the possibilities in these countries for the 
unhampered development of a theatre tradition on the same basis as 
in the capital cities and you have the brilliant kaleidoscope which 
is the Russian theatre. 

This is precisely what has happened since 1917 as a direct result 
of the October Revolution. 

Like the colours in a kaleidoscope, these various contributory 
theatrical entities vary in size, in form, and in brilliance according 
to the stage reached in the social, political and cultural development 
of their respective countries when the Revolution burst upon them. 
Many of them were still following a nomadic life, sometimes raising 
cattle, some having no definite occupation as in the case of the 
gypsies. Others, like the Uzbeks, had already created a rich, feudal 
society at the time of the Revolution and were influenced to a certain 
degree by capitalistic ideas, while Azerbaijan had reached the com- 
paratively advanced phase of industrial capitalism. Many more, like 
the Republic of White Russia, were still at the stage of primitive 
agriculture. 

Consider, also, that the political machine was different in each 
country. For some of them the centre of their political and cultural 
life was within the boundaries of the U.S.S.R. Others, like the. 
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Ukrainians, while forming an autonomous republic within the 
U.S.S.R., had yet a considerable minority of their race living outside 
its borders. There were also the Jews, who had no terrestrial state of 
their own either in the U.S.S.R. or anywhere else. 

It is easy to see how different, then, was the cultural heritage each 
had to offer. Where one had not even an alphabet another had an 
ancient and complex culture; one had no theatre of any sort and 
another had one over a century old; while one had kept the 
national culture pure another had succumbed to a process of gradual 
Russification under Tsarism. 

Even such theatres as had existed before 1917 had experienced no 
organic development. In many cases they relied upon the patronage 
of the local officials and fluctuated together with them in their some- 
times meteoric political careers. The Georgian theatre which began 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century was suspended, after the 
conquest of Georgia in 1801, until 1861. During the reign of Alexan- 
der III performances in the Yiddish language were forbidden, so the 
Jewish theatre founded by Abraham Golfaden in 1876 was shut 
down after a short life of only seven years. In 1851 Dunin-Martsinke- 
vich founded a White Russian Theatre which, together with the 
printing of books in the White Russian language, was forbidden 
after the Polish insurrection of 1863. The Ukrainian people were 
more successful, for a national theatre in the Ukrainian language 
flourished long before the Revolution and shows a history produc- 
tive of both brilliant actors and writers. Even this, however, was 
hedged in by restrictions imposed under Tsarism and for a long time 
performances in the Ukrainian language had to be accompanied by 
a vaudeville turn in Russian. 

Hindrance to a free growth of their theatrical culture was not only 
inflicted upon these nationalities by the political machine; it also 
sprang from age-long superstition, religious intolerance and other 
by-products of a backward people. For instance, the theatre in 
Turkestan was bitterly opposed. by the Moslem clergy. So strong was 
their influence that playwrights were forced to write plays for only 
male characters, for no woman was allowed to act on the stage. If 
you were bold enough to challenge authority by including a female 
character in your cast you had to be content with it being played 
either by a man, or a woman of another nationality. There is a 
record, even after the Revolution, of two actresses of the Uzbek 
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national theatre being killed by their fanatical relatives for their 
disobedience to the Church. 


To-day in the Soviet Union over forty languages are used on the 
Stage. Before this war every nationality had its own theatrical life, 
theatrical schools were flourishing in Daghestan, the Crimea, Karelia, 
the Tartar Republic, Yakutia and elsewhere, big new theatres were 
being built in Sverdlovsk, Khabarovsk, Nikosk-Ussuriisky, Alexan- 
drovsk and Erivan. A constant stream of new talent was being 
developed which fed and enriched the whole country, folk-lore, dance 
and music became the subjects for scientific research and the pattern 
of Russian life as seen in the theatre became at once more complex 
and more aesthetically satisfying. 

Moscow, so very much the mirror of a vast country, has its per- 
manent national minority theatres where, for the benefit of people 
from those countries who are living and working in Moscow, per- 
formances are given in the Tartar, Jewish, Lettish and gypsy lan- 
guages. Of these perhaps the most important—and by this I mean 
the one whose standard of work is the highest and which therefore 
exerts a greater influence on the theatrical ‘face’ of the country—is 
the Jewish theatre. 

The State Jewish Theatre of Moscow—a city where, under Tsarism, 
Jews were forbidden to live—is twenty-three years old. In 1919 
notices appeared en the bullet-scarred walls of the ‘forbidden’ city of 
Leningrad inviting young Jews up to the age of twenty-seven to enter 
the Jewish Theatrical Studio. Leningrad was exhausted : itsinhabitants 
were literally starving and the enemy was still at the gates, but this 
would not stop the young enthusiasts from rehearsing their first parts. 
S. M. Mikhoels, artistic leader of the theatre to-day and an outstand- 
ing actor, describes the early days of his theatre in these words: 

‘A revolutionary storm was raging in the streets. While states 
disintegrated and collapsed, being replaced by new ones, an appar- 
ently insignificant miracle happened. The Jewish theatre was born— 
an event of great importance to us who are Jews.’ 

The initial work of the studio was to train its actors: to carry on 
a merciless struggle against every relic of bourgeois nationalist cul- 
ture in the theatre, against chauvinism and religious prejudice, against 
the individualistic acting and stereotyped repetition of age-old tra- 
dition which marked such Jewish theatres, in and outside Russia, 
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as had previously existed. These youngsters—and those in similar 
groups in Minsk and Kiev—were definitely revolutionary in their 
approach to theatrical problems: in the place of slovenly methods 
of work they wanted a rationalization of creative processes and 
organization in the theatre: in place of domestic naturalism they 
sought for the romantic mood, the stylized form. Inevitably, then, 
they came under the influence of Meyerhold. 

The big problem for these ambitious young Jews was repertoire. 
With the Revolution such Jewish writers as were to be found in the 
ranks of the petty bourgeoisie lost their heads: not able at once to 
estimate the significance of the revolution as members of an op- 
pressed race, they kept quiet and ceased writing. The economic and 
political supports to the old patriarchal way of life collapsed and the 
little Jewish settlements disappeared. The young theatre was forced 
to turn to the classic Jewish literature—to Sholem Aleichem, Peretz 
and Golfaden—and to re-interpret these from the point of view of 
the revolutionary proletariat. 

This meant a completely new creative method had to be evolved 
—a serious task which, under the leadership of A. M. Granovsky, 
they attacked with spirit and imagination. The old performances of 
classical plays was studied and such stylized declamation as was an 
integral part of the performances retained and developed into a 
theatrical form : Jewish popular music was used fully and with under- 
standing as being a real expression of the sentiment of the people: 
these, allied to the new, extrovert methods of production borrowed 
by Meyerhold from the Japanese Kabuki theatre, the Commedia dell’ 
arte and the circus, provided the skeleton on which this creative 
method was built and developed. 

At the same time it is obvious from early accounts of their work 
that while they borrowed much from Meyerhold—his system of bio- 
mechanics for instance—they had nothing in common with his in- 
tellectualization of theatrical form. They held his theories but ex- 
pressed them with more drama and play of mood. Particularly is this 
seen in their stage settings. They believed that the decor should 
evolve images in the minds of the audiences—but they approached 
the mind through the senses. Their settings were always highly func- 
tional—look, for instance, at the settings for Golfaden’s The Witch- 
three-dimensional combinations of planes, ladders and platforms 
arranged in a staccato picture that stabs the mind into an aware, 
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ness of incoherent pain. The idea of the structure is pure Meyerhold 
—the carrying out of the idea has the stamp of ecstasy, mystery and 
unfathomable sadness. A great contribution was made by such ex- 
pressionists as the artists Chagall and Rosbak, and later by Nathan 
Altman, Rabinovich and Falk. They lit up the stage with a series of 
vivid pictures, always three-dimensional and mobile, which seemed 
to have a life of their own, which harmonized with and enhanced the 
grotesquerie of the stylized movements and which underlined the 
inherent colour and richness in the Jewish character. 

The studio moved to Moscow and in 1921 gave its opening per- 
formance n a small hall holding only ninety people. It was an eve- 
ning devotied to Sholem-Aleichem, short comedy sketches which 
were admirable props on which to hang the style of acting they were 
fast developing as their own. The name was changed to the Jewish 
Chamber Theatre and Granovsky gradually built his company into 
an ensemble which grew more correlated with each successive pro- 
duction. He concentrated on the combination of sharp, grotesqne 
choreography with a complicated musical score so that the esseuce 
of the play might be interpreted through the constant change of 
rhythm, aurally, and through the violent patterns of shape, colour 
and movement visually. 

The Witch was followed by 200.000 by Sholem-Aleichem, Three 
Jewish Plums, The Tenth Commandment and Night Over the Old 
Market by Peretz. 

Then began a period of great difficulty for the theatre. On the one 
hand they had established themselves as a theatrical force: their per- 
formances attracted attention and applause from the artistically alert 
and they yearly grew more clear and firm in their stylistic method of 
work. But this in itself constituted an obvious danger: some of the 
productions became so formalized as to render the words of the text 
of secondary importance—the pattern was the thing. Even such 
social commentary as was in the old plays became obscured by the 
lyrical overtones of music and movement, and what was intended by 
the author as bitter satire of Hasid ceremony emerged through their 
treatment as an apotheosis of Hasid ritual. Particularly plainly is 
this seen in Mendel’s The Voyage of Benjamin IIJ—here the satire is 
overlaid by idyllic choreography and music until the senses of the 
spectator are lulled into a dewy-eyed surrender to its lyricism. 

The company itself became aware of its ‘sickness’ and, after a 
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difficult period of indecision, of internal debating and self criticism, 
decided in which direction lay their road to health. The situation 
was made more complicated by the desertion of their founder and 
leader, Granovsky, when the company made a triumphant tour of 
western Europe in 1928. They felt they had reached a cul-de-sac: 
stagnation lay before them if they continued into the realms of ‘pure’ 
aestheticism—their only salvation lay in a more realistic approach to 
theatrical problems and to the life around them. 

Back in Moscow in 1929, the theatre entered this new phase of its 
search for truth. They began to encourage and to draw into their 
theatre new Jewish dramatists, men who wrote about the recent 
changes in Jewish life, about the disintegration within small Jewish 
towns, about the settlement of poor Jews on the land, the revolution 
of 1905, and the more recent civil war as it repercussed on Jewish 
ways of life. It was during this period that such plays as The Death, 
Four Days, The Measure of Severity, and others by Dobrushin and 
Husinov, Nit Gedeiget by Markish and Deaf by Bergelson were pro- 
duced, some of*which can still be seen in their repertoire to-day. 
And it can be seen, too, how this period was only an intermediate 
phase, carrying within itself the seeds of a new line inextricably con- 
fused with the remnants of the old. For the problem was only half 
solved by the change in dramaturgy. New plays, yes—but old 
methods of playing them. Disharmony—the vigour of the new 
themes kicking lustily against the confining traces of the old formalis- 
tic playing. Language had acquired a new significance in the socialist 
theatre ; the word became uppermost, it mattered to the new audience 
what the characters said, whereas in the Jewish theatre it was the 
abstraction of forms and sounds which was used to rouse the emotions 
of the spectator. For quite a number of years this struggle to evolve 
a new style of acting suitable to the new plays was waged on the 
boards of the Moscow State Jewish Theatre, and their first real vic- 
tory was registered with the production of King Lear for their 
fifteenth anniversary in 1935. 

It was a momentous occasion in many ways. It was the first time 
they had tackled a translation of Shakespeare: it was the first time 
they had attempted period costume and make-up which was not 
stylized but strictly realistic—and it was the first play with a com- 
pletely non-Jewish theme. 

From every point of view the production was a tremendous suc- 
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cess, establishing the theatre once again at the head of intellectual 
Moscow and at the same time appealing with power and clarity to 
the ordinary playgoer. The press, including Pravda, were unanimous 
in their praise both of the achievement of the theatre as a whole and 
of the individual performances. They had wisely asked Radlov to 
leave his Leningrad theatre and work with them for a while—his 
Shakespearian productions had been receiving increasing bouquets 
from the people of that city—so that they had the advantage of 
working under someone with wide experience of Shakespeare allied 
to an understanding of the Jewish temperament. The result was a 
thoughtful, sincere and deeply moving performance in which traces 
of their old style of acting could be seen only occasionally and in 
such places where the power of the text and the emotional climax 
were so great as to dominate rather than be submerged by it. 

Michoels plays Lear with great power, though he would seem to 
have everything against him—the Yiddish tongue which is not so 
rich as the original, his own physique which is lacking in stature and 
dignity, the face of a gnome, with slanting eyes, a dome-like fore- 
head, and lips that have a curious sculptural sensuality. But he rides 
the play magnificently, if slowly, to a terrifying climax. His approach 
to the part was not unusual, differing only from most | have seen in 
that the old king is already showing signs of his mental derangement 
in the very first scene—flashes of sane greatness alternate with dark 
patches of frightening blankness. Thus some slight credence, and 
even sympathy, is won for his otherwise unexplainable stupidity when 
faced with Cordelia’s declaration of love. 

But for me the high spot of this production was the performance 
of V. Zouskine as the fool. This was a piece of sheer genius—such 
a performance as one sees only once or twice in a lifetime. This fool 
was no age, of no time—he was on this earth but not of it, a pathetic 
tormented spirit caged for a while in this quick-silver body but always 
with half of him away on other more brilliant worlds—tied to this 
earth by a bright love for his master. The idiot was there, the child 
whose wits might wander into a greater wisdom than he knew—or 
did he know and was that his tragedy? The jester, the mimic was 
there, at once bold and timid—Lear’s poor second self, with his wits 
as a plaything. And linking all together, glowing throughout the play, 
his love for his master. The flow of devotion between these two players 
was almost material, so intensely was it felt. 
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The settings by Tishler contributed greatly to the mood of the play. 
They had a monumental, a doom-like quality which was in some 
strange way a syntheses of the Hebraic and the Druidic. The stage 
was divided as in the Elizabethan manner: the upper stage was sup- 
ported by solid, carven figures of wood. The immobility of these 
figures, the simplicity of the carved folds of their drapery, the fixity 
of their eyeless gaze as they stared past and above the cavorting 
mortals round them—here Tishler’s imagination had captured and 
reproduced something of the immensity of the tragedy, some brood- 
ing quality which was extremely impressive. The upper stage was 
revealable by the front wall opening like a window—-steps let down 
to the lower stage, steps which were concealed inside the carven 
figures. The exteriors were painted in a formal brick pattern—the 
insides were decorated in extreme simplicity with wooden figures in 
carved relief. This use of natural material, in its natural colour—for 
neither the wooden reliefs nor the monumental figures were painted 
—is one of the distinguishing marks of Tishler’s work. He invariably 
makes some material the basis for his designs. For The Sheep’s Well 
at the White Russian Jewish Theatre he closed his entire stage in 
with neatly plaited hurdles such as are used for confining sheep. For 
Chapayev at the M.O.S.P.S. Theatre he used stripped slender trunks 
of pine trees and snow—for his Richard IJ at the Leningrad Drama- 
tic Theatre he built his decor on the mellow red brick and grey stone 
gargoyles of medieval England, even incorporating this brick motif 
into the men’s costumes. Tishler is an admirable artist to work in 
the Jewish theatre for he combines in his work an imaginative con- 
ception of stage decor with a basis of realism. His designs are never 
representational—but they are always practical. They have a note of 
the macabre, he chooses the unusual and little-known realistic com- 
ponents of a scene and to these he links some completely normal 
and functional material—hurdles, bricks, lace, etc.—so that the effect 
is to make the spectator aware of new facets to a well-known locale. 
I consider him one of the finest designers in the Soviet Union. 

Tishler is a bridge across which we can pass to another National 
Minority Theatre, for there, too, his designs have played no small 
part in bringing recognition to what must have been at first one of 
the most unusual theatres in Moscow . . . the Gipsy Theatre. 

Theirs is a similar story, a story which commences with the. op- 
pressive intolerance of Tsarist Russia to the gypsies, disappears with 
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their chaotic dispersal during the years of civil and interventionist 
wars, reappears after the second Five Year Plan and, to an accom- 
paniment of music, dancing and singing, develops steadily until these 
most fluid and elusive of peoples have collected a rich harvest of 
Romany culture on which to build a theatre tradition. 

Who would have thought, in the old days and in the old ways of 
thinking, that the Russian gypsies could ever be a disciplined and 
permanently domiciled people? “Those thieves, whose whole life is 
a succession of snatch and bolt, lie and run’, in effect is what people 
exclaimed—‘these irresponsible children who obey no laws, who 
breed in dirt: these vagrants have a right to a theatre of their own?’ 
The gypsy, like the negro in other, supposedly more civilized com- 
munities, was suspect before the crime. He was born with the insignia 
of felony upon his brow, and since he was thought of as a horse- 
thief, a beggar and a ‘cross your palm with silver’ fortune-teller, why 
not be one? A dishonest living is better than no living at all in a 
hostile world which will not give your race an opportunity for 
honesty. So the gypsy exploited his romanticism to get him a living 
and laughed at the gullible ‘gorgio’ while he robbed him and passed 
on to fresh fields of light-fingered endeavour. The gypsy singers of 
St. Petersburg and Moscow before the Revolution were individually 
attractive to the very class who despised them as a people: their 
audiences were amused and intrigued by the exotic quality of their 
personality but not concerned with them as a racial entity. The great 
difference between these privileged entertainers and the bunch of 
idealists who applied to the Commissariat of Education for permis- 
sion to organize a permanent gypsy theatre in Moscow lay precisely 
there—the first came out of their environment to express what was 
artistically inherent in them, the second were gloriously aware that 
they were creating a drama primarily for their own people. 

The Commissariat agreed to the proposal and in January 1931 the 
Moscow Gypsy Theatre ‘Romen’ opened its doors, the first of its 
kind in the world. 

But what gigantic difficulties must have been overcome before the 
first production could be staged! Actors collected where no actors 
existed ; the encampments all across the wild Russian plains scoured 
for dancers and singers. They were all of them unfamiliar with life 
uuder a roof, not to mention work in a theatre, and on top of this 
most of them were either semi-literate or completely illiterate! 
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First, then, they had to be taught to read before they could learn 
to act; they had to learn how to adapt themselves to regular theatre 
discipline; how to maintain the essence of their songs and dances, 
which originated round a camp fire, when performing on a stage and 
in artificial light. These and many similar problems were tackled and 
only partially solved by the time of the first production. This they 
wisely decided should be in the form of a revue so that the main 
burden should be carried by music and dance, the media in which 
their artists worked with greatest facility. But naturally it was not 
a programme of items strung together with no connection or direc- 
tion. It had both. The connection was in the subject matter—fortune- 
telling and begging. The direction was the idea that such tricks were 
unnecessary adjuncts to life in a socialist state, that where economic 
security for all was assured such artificial devices and shibboleths 
could be discarded as part of a needless defence mechanism. 

Though somewhat schematic, this performance served adequately 
as a jumping-off board to further progress, and the theatre’s first 
production of a play proper shows considerable advance while con- 
taining obvious weaknesses. 

Life on Wheels attempts to relate the life of the gypsies to the 
political struggle in the country as a whole. The curtain rises on an 
encampment—vivid rags slung over poles, an economy of decora- 
tion. An orchestra squats down near the proscenium, thrumming 
out an insinuating tune in a haunting minor key to which the women 
whisk their gaily patterned skirts. They begin to intone in the soft 
unintelligible Romany tongue, breaking the rhythm spasmodically 
with gestures that remind one at first of the petrified traditional pos- 
tures of the Japanese actor. But as we grow accustomed to these 
movements it becomes clear that each actor retains his individuality 
while interpreting it in this formal manner, so that the swaying mass 
that fills the stage is composed of quite separate personalities of an 
almost crazy grace and vitality. 

Then the unexpected happens—characters familiar to every Euro- 
pean stage take shape and commence to weave a plot. The gallant 
young hero is no longer satisfied with an irresponsible, roving life. 
More than that, he no longer believes that each wandering band 
should be subservient to the bullying of a tyrannical chief—in short, 
he has been talking to a group of young Communists. The heroine, 
who is unfortunately the chief’s daughter, is a little perturbed at first 
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but soon catches the young man’s enthusiasm and begins to dance. 
Covering the stage with a wild pattern and with incredible grace, 
she is joined by the young man in a whirling, primitive dance of 
love. Into this giddy tangle of movement strides the chief—the heavy 
father—cracking a nine-thonged whip. He lashes out at the young 
man, who dodges and disappears behind the caravan ; his followers 
cringe before him, knowing too well his evil temper. He pronounces 
an ultimatum—his daughter must marry as he wishes, the son of a 
rich and friendly gypsy chief. The prospective bridegroom comes 
mincing on, a gypsy prince of Aragon in tight yellow boots and a 
grass-green jacket. 

There is the slightest pause: the restless movement has ebbed to 
a breathless stillness, to a shivering silence. Out of the silence there 
arises a chant, low, far away, as if drifting out of a dark and distant 
forest—a chant of utter woe, of a sorrow that is felt but cannot be 
understood, a tragedy of a wandering race. It rises and falls, and 
grows with every beat: the dark bodies begin to sway to and fro and 
the trembling hands of the chief’s daughter flutter out the rhythm of 
an ancient lament. 

Allis resolved, of course: the forces of parental reaction are over- 
come by Soviet collectivization to the tune of gypsy wedding bells 
and dances. No one can claim the play a very good play, but it 
succeeds in all its aims—it has a certain shape, it is a channel for 
the natural expression of emotions close to the heart of the gypsies, 
it relates, however simply, the old gypsy life to the new, it enables 
the actors, for the first time using a drama form, to move with com- 
parative freedom, it is a definite step towards a theatre built on a 
national culture—and it entertains its audiences. 

The performance limps somewhat: the reason for this lies in the 
gap that exists between the dramatic material and the capacity of 
the actors. Those gypsies who play young Russian Communists are 
forcing themselves into a mould too restrained to be natural when 
they have not mastered the technique of psychological acting. They 
create an impression of rigidity where the play demands only a 
different kind of mobility from the tribal gypsy characters. The 
difference between the Russians and the gypsies was so marked as 
to clothe it with a greater significance than the situation required, 
producing an unbalanced effect. 

This rigidity is very much modified in their production of Between 
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Fires ; indeed the author, A. German, has realized this disharmony, 
utilized it and turned it into an asset. A gypsy encampment in Siberia 
is caught between the opposing armies during the civil war. First 
one then the other surround them and demand their allegiance. The 
author has deliberately divided the play into two currents of develop- 
ment—one showing the drama of the conflicting armies battling for 
the support of the gypsies, and the other an abstract history of the 
race chanted in between each of the Siberian scenes by a chorus and 
led by a singer symbolizing the new life offered to them by socialism. 
The parts in the Siberian scenes are purely individual and personal, 
not schematic but real types observed and drawn from gypsy life, 
while the chorus is a brilliant symposium of gypsy qualities ‘en 
masse’. The total impression given by this form is that of a primitive 
classicism which is original and not imitative. 

The horizon of the theatre was widened considerably with the 
production of such plays as Pharo’s Tribe and Carmen which dealt 
with the life of gypsies in, respectively, Hungary and Spain. The 
latter, perhaps because of the original treatment and liberal editing 
of Mérimée’s text, the ruthless jettisoning of all honeyed sentiment, 
and the re-orientation of the plot so that it became the story of a 
race and not of individual members, perhaps because of the dynamic 
settings by Tishler, has been the means of attracting audiences of all 
nationalities to the new theatre. This is vastly important to them, 
for they have always had to face the fact that an audience which 
understood the Romany tongue could not be expected to fill the 
theatre year in year out, and that while they are not restricted in 
their work by the fluctuations of their box-office receipts, as I said 
earlier, no manager likes to show a loss. For this reason their Mos- 
cow season is shorter than that of most other theatres and for the 
rest of the year they travel widely about the country, playing in all 
the big provincial cities, in gypsy collective farms and all other com- 
munities where gypsies are to be found in large numbers. On their 
tour they play an active educational role, teaching, lecturing on all 
subjects from modern hygiene to modern poets, encouraging the love 
of country together with the love of culture, and in each and every 
means within their power bringing a feeling of liberation, of com- 
radeship and of progress to their people. 

The great movement which changed the course of Russian history, 
and which has since become the bulwark of democracy the world 
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over, sprang into actual being in the crowded industrial districts of 
old St. Petersburg. The Street of Strikers tells its own story, while 
the Putilov works, once the Russian link in a chain of great arma- 
ment trusts, cradled the men who were destined to bring the Soviet 
Union into existence. St. Petersburg hummed with the growing voice 
of revolt for years before the Revolution, just as Moscow hummed 
with the theorizing of artists. Millions of theories were born and 
still born and the echo of them crept into the ken of the stocky 
German emigrants who ploughed and reaped their fields on the banks 
of the Volga above Tsaritsyn. They remained isolated, a national 
minority speaking a strange tongue in an enormous unknown 
country. 

Two centuries back bands of them had journeyed forth to found 
a new colony. The Tsars had welcomed them, given them land to 
till and showered privileges upon them which time had transformed 
from privileges to oppression until their state was no better than 
that of any other National Minority. They existed miserably and 
prayed to their Catholic God. German-speaking merchants grew rich 
in Moscow and St. Petersburg but the lot of the German peasants 
in the Volga districts remained as it had been before, hard and 
barren. 

The repercussions of the Revolution came at last to their ranks 
and shattered their isolation. They, like the Russians, starved and 
died in the famine which turned the fertile Volga land into a wilder- 
ness ; they were pro- or anti-Bolshevik, they became Communists or 
counter-revolutionaries, their fate was bound irrevocably to the fate 
of Russia. At last they were proclaimed an autonomous republic. 
Life went on, but life was changed—their capital was renamed after 
Frederick Engels, the countryside began to wake and the fight com- 
menced between the individual farmer and collectivization—the 
struggle for the future, which was so agonizing for those living in the 
present, had begun. 

These people had no art of their own, their language had never 
been heard expressing their own dreams in their own theatres, they 
were a people whose dreams were silent, a dumb people ploughing 
and sowing and reaping unaware of the meaning of their own 
impulses. 

The educational authorities consulted a German, Leon Barbe, as 
to the best means of drawing the illiterate peasants into some form 
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of creative artistic activity. It was agreed that for them to witness 
the performances of the Vakhtangov Theatre or any other established 
theatre was not sufficient—they must share in the actual material 
process, must be organically related to their theatre which must re- 
flect dramatically the problems which surround them and which they 
understood. Barbe went to Berlin and talked to German actors and 
actresses. He asked them whether they would contemplate giving up 
their professional careers in Germany to create a German theatre in 
a comparatively out-of-the-way district of the Soviet Union. Life 
would be hard, it meant living a great part of the year on collective 
farms, teaching the peasants the very rudiments of theatrical art, 
patiently drawing in material which had to be trained. Thirty-three 
professional actors gave up their work in Berlin and went to the 
Soviet Union. That was in 1930. 

They founded a theatre, a peasant theatre collective. At first it was 
uphill work—the peasants were sceptical of such a strange idea, they 
drifted in and out again and were slow to learn for they had no 
material of their own to work upon. The plays they read were foreign 
to them in thought and culture. Centuries of unenlightened toil had 
stunted their imaginations. It was no less hard for the actors from 
Berlin—they were unused to the mentality of the peasant and were 
striving to find their bearings in a new country far behind their own 
in its standard of living. 

Barbe, with his strong quiet enthusiasm, never relinquished the 
task of leadership. He came to Moscow and would return to Engels 
with all those new ideas which could possibly be applied to the 
German Volga Republic Theatre. He realized that such plays as were 
not of local interest had to be freely adapted to the capacities of the 
audiences. For instance, Kabale und Liebe, though it was a German 
classic, had to undergo simplification for the peasant fully to under- 
stand and appreciate it. It was not enough to place certain individual 
scenes against a crowd background to illustrate the political and 
social environment as in the Vakhtangov Theatre. There the audi- 
ences were trained, here they were raw. Barbe used one section of 
his stage for the pantomimic rendering of narrative passages which 
without this would either have been passed over completely by the 
audience or have left a muddled impression upon them. 

Of everyone working in this young collective 60 per cent were 
kolkhoznik peasants, 30 per cent workers, and 10 per cent cultura! 
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workers. Their summers were spent travelling from one collective 
farm to another, lecturing, teaching and performing as the Gypsy 
Theatre does. They had to prepare themselves for playing under 
rough-and-tumble conditions and at odd hours—no use playing 
while the harvest was still to be gathered or the cattle to be watered. 
No use, either, expecting a stage staff who knew their business. These 
actors, then, had to be prepared to do all their own staff jobs on the 
stage and if necessary give a hand with the work on the farm in an 
emergency. Only in the winter did they have an opportunity of play- 
ing on a fully equipped stage at their headquarters in the town of 
Engels—in the summer they made shift with such halls and barns as 
they could find. Apart from their performances they gave readings 
of plays to members of the kolkhozes at the conclusion of which 
everyone was invited to contribute to discussion and criticism. 

This theatre was beginning to find its real strength when the war 
started. From adaptations of classics they passed to new plays based. 
on the life around them—one, called The Storm is Passing, was 
written collectively by a group of journalists on the Engels News 
and dealt with slaughter-house reform! Outside Engels there is one 
of the largest abattoirs in the world. The plays of Friedrich Wolf 
were being played side by side with Russian classics, and a compen- 
sating return was beginning to show for all the hard work put in 
by those early pioneers when the warlike intentions of Germany 
made it necessary for Russia to move this whole republic, lock, stock 
and barrel, away from the Volga to a district less likely to become a 
war area. This must necessarily have halted the development of their 
theatre, but should these Germans decide to remain an autonomous 
republic within the U.S.S.R. when the war is won it is equally certain 
that the threads will be picked up again and the German Volga 
Republic Theatre again take its place alongside the other National 
Minority Theatres. 

Older far than the Gypsy Theatre, and richer in heritage than the 
Volga Republic Theatre is the Georgian State Theatre in the name 
of Rustavelli. Established in Tiflis by administrative decree of Duke 
Vorontsov in 1850, it was run on the same lines as the Imperial 
Theatres of St. Petersburg and Moscow, on which it was modelled. 
No signs of any national characteristics are to be seen at this early 
stage, however, for it was strictly forbidden to depart from the Rus- 
sian tradition. This being completely reversed by the Revolution, 
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the theatre has since progressed until it is one of the show pieces 
of the Soviet Union and has achieved a world-wide reputation. 

On its first visit to Moscow it created something of a sensation, 
first by its dynamic use of mass movement, secondly by its decor, 
and thirdly by its high-powered romanticism. Lunarcharsky, then 
Commissar of Education, pronounced it as ‘beginning to be the first 
theatre in the world’. Critics likened it in its use of crowds to the 
theatre of Reinhardt; others claimed it was the epitomization of 
Meyerhold. Scenic designers caught fresh inspiration from its beauti- 
ful stage constructions and audiences were thrilled by the magnetic 
fire of the swarthy Caucasian actors. The only note of warning came 
from an occasional newspaper critic who foresaw the possible traps 
into which such a theatre might fall. Pravda, while praising highly 
the work of the theatre as a whole, added this paragraph: 

“While utilizing the national style and rich ethnographic material 
they must never change into emphasizing the natural romanticism of 
Caucasian exotics.’ 

The rapid growth of this theatre was due in no little degree, I am 
convinced, to the fact that as soon as they became in law a National 
Theatre they began, at once, to produce their own playwrights. 
Looking down the list of their productions in 1924-5-6 we see such 
plays of national life as Hero Ereti by Shanshiashvilli, Cinatle by 
Gedivanishvilli, and Latavru by Shanshiashvilli. During these years 
the flood of Georgian life, so long held back by old Russia, burst 
on to the stage of the Rustavelli Theatre in a flashing torrent of 
music, colour and movement, and was rapidly built up by the direc- 
tors, Akhmetelli and Marjanishvilli, into the basis of their work. The 
temptation was obvious and profound. In 1926 Akhmatelli’s pro- 
duction of Lamara reached a peak of exotic pantheism in which the 
romantic and sensual elements in the play were so strong as to be- 
come the content of the play instead of the background. Magnificent 
mise-en-scéne and ensemble playing could not save this production 
from ideological bankruptcy, and the general opinion was that the 
theatre had to harness itself to to-day rather than indulge in nostalgic 
visions of history. 

The marks of the brake that was applied can still be seen in such 
productions of contemporary Soviet plays as were included in their 
repertoire—The Rails are Singing and The City of Wind by Kirshon, 
and The Break by.Lavreniev. These plays were given local interest 
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and were produced in the same manner that was inimical to the 
theatre, so that the actual significance of the theatre was in no way 
diminished, and at the same time plays by Georgian playwrights 
were continually included in their repertoire. Thus the change was 
gradual and realistic, and by the end of 1930, when preparatory work 
was commenced on Ivanov’s Armoured Train, they were achieving a 
more profound and truthful understanding of the purpose of their 
theatre. In this production they were able to make a most happy 
combination of theme and style. The locale of the play was altered 
to Georgia, names and some of the actual text changed and the 
whole treated in the manner they had made their own and yet 
remaining free of excessive romanticism. 

What was this manner—into which category, if any, can this 
theatre be placed—from whose influence did it stem? 

I should say that the dominating direction of their development 
was towards the perfection of ensemble playing. This is what strikes 
one most forcibly in all their productions—the complete integration 
of all the actors with one another, the primal necessity of this as the 
main structure of the performance. Every move of every actor on the 
stage is closely interwoven with complementary moves from others 
made so effortlessly and with such apparent negligence as to give the 
impression of being at once accidental and carefully prepared. Only in 
the Moscow Art Theatre have I seen such ensemble work; yet there 
is not an atom of resemblance between the two theatres, for the 
Rustavelli Theatre has followed the Meyerhold rather than the Stanis- 
lavsky method of work. Here movement, control of the body, the 
body’s relation to its surroundings, the expression of emotion through 
physical movement—these are so fundamental a part of the interpre- 
tation of every play that it is certainly Meyerhold who gave Akhma- 
telli his original source of inspiration. But here, too, the similarity 
ceases, for the bio-mechanics of Meyerhold have been used to express 
such force of passion, so glowing and vital an attack on life and so 
pictorial a point of view that there is no hint here of ‘cleverness’, of 
brilliant intellectual mise-en-scéne or of the refinement of direction of 
which we are conscious in Meyerhold’s theatre. Here is only the 
expression of tremendous theatrical excitement. 

Great as was the welcome and acclaim given them by the péople 
of Moscow when they brought their theatre there for a season in 
1930, it was not to be compared with the reception given in 1933 
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to their production of Schiller’s Robbers. Press and public, political 
and artistic, outdid themselves in complete surrender to the power 
and beauty of what was acknowledged to be as fine an interpretation 
of the classic play as could be seen anywhere in the world. 

It was both full of national characteristics and revolutionary fer- 
vour. The sombre, measured pace of Schiller’s writing seemed to 
have shed its stiffness and to be alive with the passion of visionary 
youth. Akhmatelli and his company had caught the spirit of freedom 
that rings through the play—the bourgeoisie are revolutionary in 
their hatred of feudalism and all it stands for, the flag of liberty is 
waved with joy and youth struggles valiantly towards a new and 
freer life. The play crackles. The mass scenes are eloquent to the 
point of lifting you out of your seat—some have been inserted where 
Schiller provided duologues only, as in the second scene between 
Carl and Schpiegelberg. The hint of pathos Schiller puts into the 
mouth of Carl when he speaks against the tyranny of the feudal 
system has been swept away and as Khorava plays him the false 
rhetoric disappears and a flaming sincerity throbs through his 
speeches. He has the face of an eagle, the eye of a hawk, and a lean 
swiftness of body that streams through the play like a thread of fire. 
To see this production is to receive a body blow; it is a mélange of 
fireworks, sensually exciting music, and a vocal delivery that hammers 
at your brain in a constantly changing rhythm. The mood changes 
from brooding melancholy and smouldering fire to intemperate, 
headstrong youth and gaiety—from contemplation to action. I shall 
not easily forget the impression made on me by the scene in the 
underground meeting place of the students. A staircase shoots up- 
ward in a great steep curve of twenty-four steps, disappearing into 
space. At its peak it sweeps under an arch, whose one supporting 
pillar plunges down on to the stage proper. Half-way down the pillar 
a curved platform juts out, ringed by a rough rail. From under this, 
supporting it, an arched buttress flies out and down to the floor, 
which is in three levels. The whole effect is of flashing, curving lines 
in air. On the three levels of the stage and on the platform are tiny 
wooden stools and tables, where sit the students. Or rather, they 
don’t sit—for the scene is tempestuous—plotting insurrection, con- 
spiring, decisions shouted and abandoned, stirring songs of freedom 
winging through the air as the drinks disappear and youthful blood- 
heat rises. The pattern of movement seems at fever pitch—but the 
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climax is only reached at the end of the scene when they begin to 
dance. Wilder and wilder grows the rhythm, up and over the stairs, 
leaping from one stage to another, from the platform to the stage, 
twirling, twisting, flying, until finally every man seizes his wooden 
stool and dances with this whirling above and about his head. And 
down comes the curtain. 

No fewer than twenty-five men dancing extremely complicated 
Steps in a restricted space and on a stage of varying levels, yet—no 
untidiness, no careless gesture, only a series of carefully related 
movements prepared and performed with infinite precision by a 
company who are, primarily, actors. 

The Georgians are a proud race. Held by some to be the hand- 
somest people in the world, the men are swarthy, with wiry black 
hair and a magnificent physique. The arrogant nose juts between 
eyes that are dark and deep set, where the indolence of southern 
Italy is coupled with the fire of the Tartars. Accustomed to a wild, 
outdoor life in the Caucasian mountains their movements are ex- 
quisitely co-ordinated in spite of their height and dignity. And they 
are first, last, and always, superb dancers. 
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NIKOLAI PAVLOVICH OKHLOPKOV 
AND HIS REALISTIC THEATRE 


he great doors are closed. The foyer is packed, a solid, 

struggling mass of people talking and laughing with that 

edge to their voices that anticipation of pleasures to come 

adds to any crowd kept waiting before the hidden object 
of this pleasure. We are inseparable from them—we are jostled by 
young Komsomolkas and elderly professors, by stout Russian 
matrons and tough young factory workers. The foyer is small, so 
there is no orderly procession—the weaving of bodies is like a wind- 
tossed field of corn with seemingly no direction or influence. Some 
edge their tortuous way towards the buffet, although the evening has 
scarcely begun—perhaps they had no time for food before leaving 
for the theatre. Others shrill delighted greetings at friends hastily 
glimpsed and at once screened by the intervening mass of humanity. 
Newcomers, having collected their tickets from the box-office, attach 
themselves to the periphery and, like flies caught in the sticky maw 
of a carnivore, gradually become absorbed. 

Why aren’t the doors open? Why can’t we go into the auditorium, 
find our seats and wait decorously in the customary manner? Stran- 
gers to the theatre ask this question ; habitués, laughing mysteriously, 
tell us to wait—wait, you will see! Is it always the way in this theatre? 
No—for this play, The Iron Stream, only. How long do we wait? 
Until the bell goes! We pour out the questions, but our informant 
has been swept away. The crush increases, the clatter of sound rises 
higher, but there is no ill temper, no complaining, only the patient 
good humour of a holiday crowd. 

This is our last audience; this is the last time we shall see the 
flushed, eager faces of people who take the theatre as they take bread, 
the staff of life. It is two anda half years since first we walked into 
Meyerhold’s theatre for the performance of The Forest—two and a 
half years during which we have visited the Soviet Union four times 
and lived there for one of the years. We have seen performances and 
audiences from Petrozavodsk in Karelia to the Black Sea and we 
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have become accustomed to the different sense of values in dress, 
behaviour and social relationships. But even so we can see a differ- 
ence between those first audiences and these people packed around 
us to-night. Their faces show that the new beauty culture and hair- 
dressing saloons that have sprung up so swiftly in the streets of 
Moscow have been stormed by a delighted populace; the growth of 
light industry means that the girls here are better and more gaily 
clothed and with a greater variety of cloths; the suspicion of factory 
grime has been washed away by the flood of the well-to-do life and 
your young man now makes a point of dressing up for his evening’s 
entertainment. Individuality has forced its way up, discrimination 
and taste have developed together with the opportunity for express- 
ing them. 

The bell rings. Like the gathering of a tidal wave the noise rises 
to a peak and is hushed as the crowd turns to face the tall doors. 
The doors are opened from within and we flood through them into 
—what? 

Babel. A theatre more full of sound than was the crowded foyer. 
Women shrilling across at one another—babies crying—men shout- 
ing orders—lovers quarrelling—a group of men singing to a har- 
monica. The savoury smell of cooking assails our nostrils as we 
stagger dazedly into this hubbub, looking for our seats. Seats, did I 
say? We can’t see any seats—anyway, they’re looking the wrong 
way, surely?—pardon, madame, was that your child I stepped on? 
There are some seats—but a rocky promontory has first to be navi- 
gated; we dodge under the muzzle of a gun that is being cleaned by 
a young man singing lustily as he polishes, only to find our heads 
entangled, as we come up, with a mass of washing hanging out to 
dry. The young woman doesn’t thank us for spoiling her work. We 
are sorry, but you see—don’t argue, comrade, did you or did you 
not spoil my washing?—yes we did, but quite accidentally—very 
well, you spoilt my washing, now that’s enough, go away and let 
me get on with my work! Perspiring and muttering our apologies to 
an inattentive ear, we pass on, see a seat number—no, ours is the 
next group. Here we are—careful—mind that loving couple at our 
feet—if you would just move your dress a little—thank you—gosh, 
that’s a pretty girl, did you see?—yes, yes, all right, I’m coming! We 
throw ourselves into what we hope are our seats, first taking care to 
remove the frying-pan left there for a moment by the young man 
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attending the camp fire at our side. But having got our seats that is 
not the end of it—nor the beginning, for others have not been so 
quick as we and the long auditorium is still a shouting, gesticulating 
conglomeration of audience and actors, uniforms and mufti, make- 
up and sweating faces. Only gradually do they disentangle themselves ; 
only after a great deal of searching, chatting, mistakes, shouted 
advice from the few attendants and vociferous comments from the 
actors do the spectators settle themselves into the irregularly placed 
seats—the clamour dies down and lines of dialogue begin to emerge 
which are obviously part of a text and not extemporary. The bald, 
general lighting fades and spotlights pick out the costumed actors. 
The play begins—or should I say, continues at the point interrupted 
by our entrance? 

There is no proscenium stage—in fact, no stage at all as we know 
it. The whole of one side of this rectangular shaped auditorium has 
been built up into a bank, rising to about five feet at its highest 
point. It is rocky, uneven, a sort of semi-mountainous terrain, and 
long tongues of it jut right out into the centre of the hall and curl 
round at the ends. In between these jutting tongues the audience sits. 
The wall behind the rocky bank—which is in fact the stage, acting 
area, call it what you will—is plain sky. There are entrances at either 
end of the hall. 

As the characters begin to emerge from the chatter of the opening 
scene, as some sort of situation arises which gives point to the pre- 
ceding dialogue, we gather that we are in the middle of a group of 
partisan fighters somewhere in the north of Russia during the civil 
war. But for quite a while the plot is not so important to us as the 
characters—these have a familiarity for us which warms us to them 
—why, we know that woman well who is talking now—we fell over 
her baby, remember?—and the shrew who is arguing with her is the 
one who slanged us for hooking ourselves on to her washing-line. 

By this very simple device the strangeness which exists between a 
set of characters and an audience long after the curtain rises, is 
broken down. We really do seem to KNOW them. 

The play progresses, naturally without the fall of a curtain for 
there is none, but divided into acts as other plays, each act being 
subdivided into a number of scenes which take place any and every- 
where along the acting area. This band of Partisans has somehow 
got itself separated from the main body, and the play is concerned 
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with their long trek across hostile country to find and link up with 
this body. During that time, apart from the hazards of the situation, 
the business of living goes on—young love reacts to the summer 
night, deserters are caught, betrothals are made, political quarrels 
are fought out, babies are born and the dead buried, the whole 
blessed tangle of community life is worked out under the open sky 
and the constant danger of attack. Finally, after a brush with the 
enemy in which personal differences disappear before the common 
danger, the main body is sighted. The excitement mounts as the news 
spreads, the whole company pour on to the rocky steps, shading 
their eyes, peering into the distance. Yes!—it is our friends, our 
comrades—and crying and laughing they rush forward to greet—us! 
We, the audience, represent their comrades, and the actors flood the 
theatre, the iron stream breaks over us, our hands are clasped by the 
gnarled hands of bearded peasants, woman greets woman with a 
warm embrace and the children dart in among the seats, throwing 
themselves at us with cries of delight. Actors and audience are still 
one—and we applaud each other. 

I went again to see this performance once I had got over the emo- 
tional shock of the first visit, and I must admit that the reaction of 
the audience is completely spontaneous and in every way answers 
to the promptings of the directors’ methods. By bringing us into the 
theatre when the play has already started and so seeming to bring 
us into the centre of a segment of already existing life—by throwing 
the action at various points up and down the theatre—by abolishing 
the curtain dividing spectator from actor—we really are made to 
feel closely bound up with these people throughout the performance. 
There is no coldness at the opening—how can there be when we are 
stepping straight into their lives?—and as the action develops this 
warmth grows to a very deep personal interest in them. The barriers 
between us are broken down; the path to our hearts is open, and 
the actors take that path. 

At the finale, all the objections that spring to one’s narrow mind, 
reared as we are on the canons of ‘safety first, no experiment, the 
theatre is not life, do as we have always done, there must be illusion, 
actors must remain actors, the public mustn’t see the make-up’—all 
these nervous inhibitions, as I say, force one to think instinctively 
that this physical embracing of the audience will be received with 
self-consciousness, that their make-up must only force upon us our 
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difference from and not our identification with the actors. But it 
most happily is not so. The Russian audience suffers from no such 
nervous inhibitions—the barriers ARE down, and they either don’t 
see the make-up, or accept it. Actors and audience have really shared 
in a common experience, and this sharing has been made possible 
and real by the method of production. 

The Realistic Theatre, situated in the Krassnya Presnya district 
after which it was originally named, is one of the newest of Moscow’s 
theatres. The artistic director is a young man called Nikolai Pavlo- 
vich Okhlopkov, a one time student of Meyerhold’s. He is altogether 
a remarkable person, though there is nothing in his appearance to 
single him out from hundreds of his fellow intellectuals. Tall and 
loosely built, he has unruly fair hair and piercing grey-blue eyes 
which turn down at the corners and give him a slightly Asiatic look. 
His mouth is fully sculptured and sensitive, the forehead broad and 
calm. His is an actor’s face, across which the thoughts are reflected 
quickly and easily, the lines on forehead and mouth are firm and 
full of character. His movements are many and forceful—he radiates 
power, and when he is rehearsing his youth is further emphasized by 
the firmness of his control over the company and the speed with 
which he takes and executes decisions. His mind is as ruthless as 
Meyerhold’s, and his attitude to his work as impetuous and demand- 
ing. He has his master’s power of driving others while he drives 
himself, but his power over his company is not in the least autocratic. 
His actors work completely within the pattern of his direction yet 
retain very much their own personalities and mannerisms. Similarly, 
he has set his back against the old methods of production, but has 
gone, I consider, still further towards finding the truthful relation 
between contemporary life and his new methods of staging. He uses 
the classic conventions of the Kabuki theatre reinterpreted in modern 
forms ; in short, he starts where Meyerhold leaves off, and carries his 
master’s theories, if not to their logical conclusion, at least a great 
deal further towards that goal. 

Okhlopkov himself describes the basic principles of his theatre in 
the following words: 

‘First : it discards the traditional “box” stage and takes the action 
of the stage to any part of the auditorium that serves the purpose. 

‘Second: in carrying the action into the auditorium we put our 
stage effects not only in the middle of the hall, with the stage sur- 
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rounded by the public on all sides on the “arena” principle, but also 
around and above the audience. Of course, not every production is 
necessarily staged this way. 

‘Third : we have introduced “‘montage action”’. Instead of a simple 
rotation of scenes and episodes entirely dependent on technical con- 
siderations, we have introduced raised montage as a powerful means 
of affecting the reactions of the audience. In doing this we have not 
copied cinema montage, though we have carefully studied it together 
with the montage of the ancient Greek theatre. As a result, the action 
may be transferred from one of our stage sets to another frequently 
situated at some distance from the first, not only at the end of one 
episode and the beginning of another, according to the author’s 
instructions, but at any time within the episode. Breaking up the 
action in this way permits the régisseur to play with the rhythm and 
tempo of a production in order to produce a stronger, more vivid 
and more vital effect on the audience. There must be no break in the 
action of the performance in connection with the montage. 

‘Fourth: we have introduced music into the drama as a powerful 
theatrical aid to the régisseur, permitting him to set the atmosphere 
of the play, reveal its pulse, its respiration. We are placing so much 
emphasis on the use of music in this way that our theatre may rightly 
be called a musical drama theatre. 

‘Fifth : in view of the fact that we have discarded the “*box”’ stage, 
introduced montage and music and other innovations, our actors 
must adjust themselves to special conditions. The close intercourse 
between actors and audience in our theatre, involving the maximum 
nearness of the audience to the points where the action is taking 
place, is a condition peculiar to our theatre. Such proximity disci- 
plines the actor, leads him to ‘“‘fine’’ acting with something of the 
quality of a water-colour, stimulates him to strive for unusual exact- 
ness in his emotional expression. Without this inner “‘rightness”’ he 
would simply be unable to support the fixed gaze of an audience 
which completely surrounds him. He would not remain on the stage 
even for a few minutes. 

‘The proximity of the audience permits the actor to make contact 
with it more quickly, to sense its reactions to the play, its emotions. 
to feel immediately the “warmth” of the spectators. It stimulates the 
actor to master the subtleties of acting, to become a virtuoso in 
subtle pantomime and skilful “‘sculptured”’ foreshortenings. 
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“Sixth : we are opposed to naive photographic naturalism with the 
insistence on all details of the material milieu inherent in it. We are 
opposed to a protocol-like still life. We have recourse to theatrical 
conditions, to the language of the genuine theatre, in order not to 
distract the audience from the contents of the play. We limit ourselves 
to giving a mere outline of the scene of action, using only what is 
most essential. At times we content ourselves with a simple—though 
necessarily clear—suggestion of the place in which the action occurs. 

‘Thus we assert the realism of the theatre through theatrical means, 
appealing to the imagination of the spectator and at the same time 
providing it with a powerful stimulus. Thus the audience co-operates 
with the actors in every performance, so that the actors applaud the 
audience as well as the audience the actors.’ 

When Okhlopkov started work on his theatre it was an ordinary 
hall with a balcony at one end and a platform at the other. First, 
down comes the platform. There can be no permanent stage-space 
in his theatre—it is one of his primary principles that the acting area 
must be created anew for each play and is determined by the play’s 
requirements. Consequently, it must be possible to replace the seat- 
ing for each play. With the platform went the lighting, and a new 
lighting system was installed with spotlights slung on an oval batten 
in the ceiling, thus giving him an independent source of light govern- 
ing any and every portion of the auditorium. The dressing-room 
accommodation was at the end opposite to the balcony, so this 
became his main exit, though the doors into the theatre from the 
foyer could also be used if necessary. Place for the orchestra was 
allowed off stage—that is, outside the auditorium. 

All the plays which Okhlopkov presented were written for his 
theatre. This, too, is part of his theory; complete unity in design. 
The author’s fancy is not tied to the three- or four-act play conven- 
tion—if he feels it clarifies or intensifies his theme he can interpolate 
scenes of only two or three lines, and, what is more useful still, set 
in a locale different from preceding and subsequent scenes, for he 
knows they can be played in an actual different place in this theatre. 
The designer works side by side with the author and director, build- 
ing his visual plan in complete harmony and understanding of the 
production plan as a whole. These three are a unit within the large 
unit. 

But the pivot around which this plan turns is the acting, and here, 
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as Okhlopkov says in his fifth point, he has had to train the company 
on an entirely new conception. First the mental attitude of the actors 
to their surroundings must of necessity be different when they have 
no support from painted scenery or solid representational structures. 
They have always to remember that they are exposed on all sides— 
that no two sections of the audience are seeing the same facet of 
their performance, yet all facets have to contain the essence of truth. 
In proportion to the amount they draw near to one section so do 
they draw away from another—they, as the centre of gravity, are 
constantly shifting, and this again exerts a strong influence on their 
timing and on their movements. On top of all this the actor must 
have a special relationship with his audience; he has to build up the 
sincere belief inside himself that he is acting amongst his fellow 
actors, that the audience are keeping step with him to the extent of 
being able to slip in and out of the play itself if he wants them to. 
The step that divides them must be so small and so easily accessible 
as to make slipping over almost involuntary. Almost, not quite. 

Then there is the difficult problem of sustaining the tension, the 
emotional level, of a play which, as I have said, may be composed 
of dozens of different scenes varying in length from one to fifteen 
minutes. This demands a method of playing which allows the actor 
to go from slowly building up one scene to another which has 
reached its climax as it opens: this second short scene must sustain 
and carry the play forward from the mark set at the close of the 
previous scene, and this means that the actors concerned in the 
second scene must start this scene at a, perhaps, fully developed 
tempo and emotional level. Then the play may switch back again 
to the previous scene, where the actors must continue almost, but 
not exactly, where they left off. It is a method closely related to the 
cinema; indeed, it is as though the actors were playing a film 
straight through, shooting the scenes in their correct order and with 
no repetitions. 

The production of Mother, though one of the first in the repertoire 
of the theatre, admirably demonstrates Okhlopkov’s theories and 
shows how firmly and clearly they have already been understood by 
his company. For this dramatization of Gorki’s novel, Schtoffer, the 
designer, and Tsetnerovich, the director, have evolved a stage-space 
which occupies all aspects of the auditorium and on several levels. 
There is a circular platform in the centre of the theatre with steps 
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leading down from it at four points. All the way round the four 
walls of the auditorium there runs a narrow balcony about three feet 
off the floor. Steps lead down from this at three points to aisles con- 
nected with the centre platform. This is the basic structure and it 
remains throughout the play, only the simplest additions being made 
to suggest the change of locale. When the play opens it is 1905— 
huge iron, circular plaques bearing the arms of Imperial Russia hang 
at intervals along the walls, while the narrow platform is edged with 
swinging iron chains. The audience is seated all round the central 
stage and the balcony runs all the way round the audience, thus 
closing them in between all fields of action. The sagging chains, the 
powerful, double-headed eagle, the sombre music—each contributes 
towards an atmosphere heavy with menace. 

The action shifts from one place to another as the lights dim up 
and down. The central platform is the mother’s home—here we first 
see her going about her chores. Tiny, pliant body, shoulders per- 
petually rounded from burdens too heavy for her, a face like a 
brown apple with eyes that twinkle with the native intelligence of 
the Russian peasant when they are not filled with pain. Illiterate, 
religious, deeply intuitive, she is completely unaware of her own 
capacity for sacrifice, heroism, and selfless devotion. She is Mother. 

Suddenly the lights spring up at the end of the auditorium and 
on the steps leading from the balcony we see her husband. He stands 
swaying on his feet, a great brute-peasant, flushed with drink, bran- 
dishing a whip, his little pigs’ eyes glaring through the matted strands 
of his hair. Transfixed, arms outstretched to ward off the familiar 
blow, the mother stares at him—for seconds they hold this posture, 
the brute and his terror-stricken victim. Then slowly he moves down 
towards her—the lights follow him (as the camera would on the 
screen) until he reaches her. Curses fly from his drooling lips and 
the whip is raised. Like a flail it descends on the shoulders of the 
little shrunken woman grovelling at his feet—again, and again. 
Pavel, her son, dashes on to her, wrenches the whip away and sends 
his “father reeling to the floor. The lights black out—to come up 
again at a point on the balcony where men are talking, factory 
workers. It fades on them and goes back to the mother’s home— 
goes back to another spot which is the factory gates where a meeting 
is being held—and so on. At great speed the story develops—Pavel 
joins the revolutionaries, his house is searched by the Tsarist police, 
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he is arrested and goes to prison. Meanwhile the revolutionaries 
continue to meet in his home. Gradually, very gradually and very 
movingly, the mother’s terror of them subsides, she sees them as 
simple people like herself and even in time comes to understand 
something of what they are trying to do. She begins to take pleasure 
in waiting on them, in doing little jobs for them, in mothering them. 
Finally comes the day when Pavel is to be let out of prison. This 
scene builds to a tremendous climax. We see him at one end of the 
theatre on the narrow balcony. In front of him, blocking his way, is 
an iron barred door. The gaoler unlocks it slowly, grumbling. But 
there is another door to halt his impetuous rush forward—and this 
is unlocked while he shakes the iron bars impatiently—only to find, 
as he slams it to behind him, yet another in front of him. So it goes 
on, the whole length of the theatre, the speed gradually increasing 
as he gets nearer and nearer to freedom, music accompanying him 
all the way. At last he bursts through the ultimate door, rushes down 
the centre aisle to his home. Mother is standing in the beam of light, 
urms outstretched, saying nothing, tears streaming down her face. 
He flings himself into her arms. The lights fade. 

A scene of great simplicity and profoundly moving, produced with 
a sound knowledge of the use of suspense, of music as an aid to 
emotional expression, and of economy of speech. 

In the scene previous to this there is one incident which illustrates 
admirably Okhlopkov’s training of his actors to be one with his 
audiences—of the audience as a part of the action. The old woman 
has heard her son is to be released that day, and in her excitement 
and delight she starts to prepare a meal for him. She produces a 
cloth, and food and drink, but she can’t stop talking—she must tell 
someone what a great day this is and what a great boy he is. She talks 
to the people sitting nearest to her—chats with them about the ways 
of boys and about her Pavel; but her hands are full, she can’t do 
everything herself, so she gives one of the audience the bread to hold 
while another helps her spread the cloth. Chatting away all the time, 
She thanks you for helping her, the cloth is spread, the food and 
drink laid out ready for him. She has played the whole scene alone, 
yet we feel she has told all her neighbours about it, we share her 
delight and envy her happiness—those members of the audience that 
have been actually included in the scene have in some way stretched 
the veil of illusion to include us all. 
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Touches like this illuminate the performance throughout, and one 
is constantly reminded of the early films of Eisenstein—of General 
Line and Potemkin—by the extreme simplicity of the stage pictures, 
by the colossal importance given to a scene by its pauses, and by the 
uses of music. And with all this sharp outlining of emotions, with all 
this economy of design and the demand made on the imagination of 
the audience, there is yet a more actual reality and a warmer hu- 
manity about this play than is to be seen in many others which are 
surrounded by every aid to reality the theatre can supply. 

Aristocrats is in some ways a culmination of Okhlopkov’s work. 
In the direction of a stylized convention it says practically the last 
word and certainly marks a turning point in the theatre’s path. 
Nothing they have produced since can be said to express so clearly 
the principles laid down by the director, as quoted earlier in this 
chapter. 

It is a modern miracle play, produced in a manner so simplified, 
and at the same time so highly conventionalized as to place on the 
imagination of the audience half the onus of its effect. The spectator 
is given, as it were, a sign-post to the path and the rest of the way 
he goes himself. It speaks volumes for the theatre’s belief in the 
capacity of its audience: the complete success of the experiment 
corroborates triumphantly this belief. 

The miracle is the changing of human nature; the rebirth of indi- 
viduals without a physical death; the conquest of mind over matter, 
of good over evil. And lest you should think from this that the 
Realistic Theatre has ventured into the realms of metaphysics let 
me outline the very realistic plot of this notable play. 

It is a theme familiar to every Soviet citizen—the building of the 
Baltic-White Sea Canal. This project was undertaken by the Soviet 
Government and accomplished in two years, but far more than the 
canal, important though it is, was built. The workmen and women 
on the job were chosen for their criminal record—all the scum from 
the prisons were sent up to Karelia and told to get to work on 
building the canal, prostitutes, drug addicts, pimps and thieves, dis- 
solute intellectuals, wreckers and saboteurs of every description. 
Political Commissars were in charge of this gigantic psychological 
experiment and practically no guard was placed round the ‘prisoners’. 
They had to make their own living quarters, and the harshness of 
the Karelian countryside, the miles of frozen tundra and the bitter 
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climate forced them to keep together for food, warmth and life. 
Nevertheless, though they showed little or no inclination to stray, 
they showed less still to work. The majority of them had never 
worked in their lives except criminally, had never submitted to any 
personal discipline other than that dictated by their own comfort. 
At stealing, lying, and all parasitical accomplishments they were 
adepts, but paled at the sight of a pick and shovel: accustomed to 
thinking of life in terms of self, they fiercely resented any attempt 
at co-operation with others. Having been caught at their disruptive 
activities, they loathed with a bitter loathing the Government which 
had caught them. Judging others by their own standards, they jeered 
at a rule that was not cruel, ruthless and based on exploitation. 
Never having known altruism, they were suspicious of it. 

Such, then, are the characters assembled in this play under the 
charge of Commissar Gromov. Untractable material with which to 
attack a major engineering project! But, dialectically, the solution to 
the problem lies within the heart of these very difficulties. Here, on 
the blizzard-swept, uninhabited tundra, the thief finds no one to steal 
from but himself; the prostitute must sell her goods for nothing, 
since here no one has any money—and where’s the point of that? 
The engineers, at first planning to wreck the whole scheme, at last 
become fascinated by the gigantic constructional task before them. 
A chance to build on such a scale has never before come their way. 
So, little by little, the resistance of the ‘prisoners’ is broken down 
and they begin to work: slowly, awkwardly, unaccustomed to drill 
and wheelbarrow, to group work and orderly living, they begin to 
build not only the canal but themselves. The human weaknesses and 
ambitions are given a direction, the life-impulse is given a reason and 
an inspiration, until finally from the wildest hooligans grow respon- 
sible citizens with full rights of citizenship. The new aristocracy. 
While we watch the play it is possible that some of them are sitting 
beside us. 

As though influenced by the bare flatness of north Russia Okhlop- 
kov has used as his stage two large, square platforms placed corner 
to corner in the centre of the auditorium and raised about three feet. 
Canvas covered. The effect is of a large apron stage, with the audience 
on three sides of it, to which has been added another apron at one 
corner. The only decoration the director provides are three huge 
panels along one side of the theatre: these are painted with designs 
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symbolic of the seasons and are changed for each act. Nothing more. 
Thus the art of the actor leaps into sharp prominence—he works 
directly on the imagination of the audience with little support other 
than music and occasional hand properties. 

The properties are brought on by property men as in the Chinese 
theatre, only instead of sitting passively at the side of the stage during 
the performance in the Chinese tradition, they take an active part in 
the play and have a place in the mise-en-scéne. They are young actors 
and students of both sexes, dressed alike in pale blue dungarees, and 
masked. They function in every possible way except by speaking. 
Thus, at the opening of the play, when we see the wretched band of 
prisoners arriving in Karelia, a full blizzard is blowing—these masked 
attendants dash on to the stage in front of the actors, rushing between 
them, following them, tossing huge handfuls of tiny white confetti 
high into the air, into their faces, everywhere. The music swirls and 
whistles and screams, the actors lean forward, pressing against the 
supposed tempest. The illusion of the blizzard is purely formal but 
quite complete. When the music ceases the attendants dash off. No 
word is spoken. 

When Gromov needs to telephone, a masked figure springs lightly 
to his side with a telephone and vanishes when he finishes: a table- 
cloth held stretched between two kneeling figures and we havea table: 
chairs are whisked away when they are no longer needed. Sometimes 
these figures are used not simply to indicate the locale of a scene but 
also to build up its emotional content, as in the case of Sonia’s mono- 
logue. This ex-prostitute, dipsomaniac, child of the gutter, has come 
from a long interview with Gromov in which, sensing the qualities 
which make her a leader among the women, he tries to persuade 
her to take an active part in the work of the camp, to turn her back 
for good on her drunken past. He only half succeeds in that he does 
make her turn her eyes honestly upon herself for what is probably 
the first time in her life. She leaves him, disturbed, but still resisting 
his influence. The lights on the scene fade and follow her as she goes 
on to the next platform. It is a field in spring. Big painted canvas 
flowers have been thrown down on the platform—she walks among 
them as she talks to herself, fighting the thoughts of her childhood 
Gromov has placed in her mind, resisting, struggling. But it is spring 
—and suddenly we hear, softly, sweetly, creeping into our ears as 
we see it creep into Sonia’s—violin music. A blue, masked figure 
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has stepped on to the stage and is playing the sweetly thrilling tale 
of a new life. He is in the shadow, Sonia in the light. She is trans- 
fixed, listening—is it to the music, or to those words of Gromov? 
She cries sharply, and flies from it—but it is there again, at her elbow, 
the little, creeping thoughts of good, of brotherliness, of a new and 
worth-while life, that won’t be beaten by her curses. She escapes 
again only to find there is no escape. The musician follows her, the 
music grows louder—she listens now, consciously, weighing it up, 
letting it take possession of her. There is defiance in the lift of her 
head, longing in her eyes and the tense straining of her body, doubt 
in the half smile that touches her lips. The musician is playing as 
though his soul were in his bow, close up to her, pouring the rich 
sounds into her being. She laughs, with joy this time, and flings 
herself on to the ground, touching the flowers, stretching her body 
against the earth as though for the first time, exulting. The music 
rises to its triumphant climax—the lights fade. 

The script by Pogodin is as rich in comedy as a Chaplin film, and 
liberally sprinkled with the slang of the underworld. There is endless 
opportunity for the characters to rail against the Soviet regime, and 
rail they do, fluently. Pogodin has chosen his types carefully and 
written them with understanding of their problems and their back- 
ground, maintaining at the same time the economy demanded by the 
treatment as agreed between him and Okhlopkov. Kostia, the cap- 
tain, born leader of men, be they thieves or Stakanovites, charming, 
slick as an eel and quick witted, more than a bit of a bully and 
inordinately vain, but withal a man whose naturally generous dis- 
position has been warped and twisted by his environment; Sonia, 
his partner in crime and equal in capacity for leadership, tempestu- 
ous, living on over-stretched nerves and accustomed to every sensual 
indulgence her sordid surroundings permitted ; Gromov, the finest 
type of Communist, capable both of tolerance and ruthlessness, 
educated but not divorced from his working-class origins, humorous 
and single-minded; the Tattooed Woman, wild, moody, and some- 
thing of a sadist ; old Niurka, the hag from Odessa, always living in 
her gay past with the girls in the port brothels; the little Novice, with 
half an eye on heaven and a novena on her lips while she sneaked 
anything she could lay her hands on; Limon, the cad, and Beret, the 
com.c; the engineers Botkin and Sadoviski, cultured, intellectual, 
scornful of the scum amongst which they find themselves yet hating 
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the Soviet power which has caught them at their sabotage. These are 
some of a long list of characters which, in the sensitive and talented 
hands of the actors of the Realistic Theatre, people Okhlopkov’s 
bare stage with vitality and truth. The actors in every way stand up 
to the gruelling test of a surrounding audience and are well able, as 
Okhlopkov says, ‘to support the fixed gaze of the audience’. They 
have found the ‘inner rightness’. 

Two scenes remain most vividly in my mind—while working in 
the theatre I naturally saw the play a great number of times, but 
the sheer mastery and sincerity of the actors coupled with the truly 
brilliant theatricality of these two short scenes never failed to make 
me thrill with pleasure. One was a sequence of a young girl ski-ing. 
She stands alone in a pool of light, pulling on her gloves, tightening 
the straps of her skis, young, fresh, jaunty. There is music quietly 
in the background. For a moment she is still, gazing in front of her, 
choosing her course—then, with knees bent and a flick of her sticks, 
she is off. The tempo of the music steps up a little. Suddenly out of 
the shadow a masked figure runs lightly past her, carrying some 
branches of fir. Her swinging arms move more quickly—the beat of 
the music increases—another and another fir-carrying figure brush 
past her and she bends to dodge the branches. Supple body bent, 
eyes glowing, she races down—down—down, the trees rush by her— 
the music sings. Suddenly panic clouds her eyes—that rock in front 
—impossible to avoid—Look-ouT! Her arms fly up, she is over on 
ther face—the music crashes to silence, the lights fade. 

No word has been spoken, she has not moved from the spot on 
which she started, but the illusion is complete. Night after night I 
have been compelled to join in the applause that regularly greets this 
tiny scene. 

The other moment is more complicated and still more daring. The 
scene called for in the text is the canal itself: the building is practi- 
cally finished, but the one character who remains renegade to the 
last plays a dirty trick on the camp and plans to escape by swimming 
the canal. Kostia sees him in time, plunges in after him, is attacked 
in the water by the other who tries to stab him with a knife. In the 
struggle underwater the other is drowned and Kostia, almost exhaust- 
ed, is washed up on the bank. That is the problem set the director! 

A canvas cloth, painted boldly and darkly in a conventional design 
of waves, is stretched over the entire surface of one of the platforms. 
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There are holes cut in it at irregular intervals. It is secured firmly at 
two corners—at each of the other corners it is held by a masked 
attendant who gently raises and lowers it, causing the whole cloth to 
billow and tremble like the surface of waters stirred by the breeze. 
Music—again—backs the scene, which is dimly lit. Out of the shadow 
darts Limon the renegade, knife in hand. One look around him, and 
he plunges under the cloth. The attendants agitate it as the music 
gets wilder. Kostia appears, throws off his coat and plunges after 
him. The two humped forms are seen under the cloth—Kostia is 
catching up—he is on to him! While they struggle the cloth is wildly 
waving, the music ‘molto vivace’. Suddenly Limon’s arm appears 
through one of the holes, above the surface of the water. He has the 
knife and is about to strike. Kostia’s arm comes up just in time and 
drags him down underwater. The struggle is continued—we catch a 
glimpse of them from time to time as they come to the surface and 
are gone again—there is the knife, but this time in Kostia’s hand— 
he heaves his head and shoulders out of the water and stabs down- 
wards. Both disappear. The violence of the music decreases—the 
hump beneath the cloth gets smaller—stiller—gradually it becomes 
two, and one is pulling laboriously for the ‘shore’. Weaker and 
weaker grow his movements; gentler and gentler grow the tremb- 
lings of the surface. A hand—an arm—creeps out from under the 
edge of the cloth; the body is seemingly washed ashore, there 1s no 
more strength in it. It is Kostia. In the centre of the canal lies the 
small, still hump that was Limon. Gently, idly, the ‘waves’ flop over’ 
Kostia’s body as it lies half in, half out of the water. The music is 
tranquil—the lights fade. 

Bold, imaginative in conception, acted with complete truth and 
reality, appealing straight to the ‘let’s pretend’ impulse which lies 
deep in the heart of every theatre lover, these two scenes give some 
slight indication of the quality of Okhlopkov’s work in this play. 
Something which relies, for its maximum effect, on the visual and 
aural impression cannot be fully justified in a written description. 
This is truer of the Realistic Theatre than of any other in Moscow, 
as I think the reader must have gathered from this deliberately dis- 
jointed description. It is possible only to state the lines on which the 
work of the director is based and to show in one or two detailed 
cases how this is worked out in practice. It is necessary to see the 
work for oneself in order fully to appreciate it. 
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Finally, I would say this. Okhlopkov has given the dramatist, the 
designer and the director new fields and new conditions to work in: 
he has selected some of the finest and boldest theatrical conventions 
of the past and, with the aid of his own imagination, produced a 
satisfying unification of form and content. Because of this his is, for 
me, the most interesting theatre in Moscow, and J believe him to 
have made the most significant move yet towards a ‘new’ theatre. 
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hese, then, are the main branches of the Soviet Theatre, 

stemming from the Commissariat of Education, being fed 

and stimulated by the life around them. The life blood is 

conveyed through such administrative channels as I have 
indicated, and the blossoming is richer and even more varied than 
this book has scope to describe. 

I have written only on those aspects of the theatre of which I have 
first-hand knowledge because I believe that concentration on a few 
facts is more useful than a great deal of hearsay, but it is only fair 
to add that the picture is not complete. During my stay in the Soviet 
Union I had occasion to visit all of the theatres in Moscow, the lead- 
ing theatres in Leningrad, and occasional performances in Petro- 
zavodsk, Odessa, Kharkov and collective farms in the Moscow dis- 
trict, but I could not write with authority on the theatres in provincial 
cities after only casual visits. For the same reason I have said nothing 
about ballet, opera, operetta, musical comedy, and the music-hall, 
though all these branches exist and flourish, the first two in particular 
attaining a quality of work which would be acknowledged high by 
any standards. 

There are, however, a number of small theatres in Moscow—and 
one very large one—which should be at least mentioned in passing 
because of the historical significance their development holds in the 
picture as a whole. I do not know what has happened to them since 
the present war commenced, but up to 1938 they were active and 
had maintained a consistent level of work without throwing out any 
new influence. 

Immediately after the Revolution there sprang into life a number 
of little theatres devoted to satirical revue. The spirit of the times 
determined a short life for these cynical offshoots—daring, at times 
indiscreet, witty and salacious, they flared into popularity for a week, 
a month, and then collapsed. From the medley of talents thrown up 
by these excursions into nocturnal ribaldry there emerged a young 
man more daring, more inventive and more revolutionary than the 
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rest, who founded a little theatre in a private house which he called 
the Forreger. His name was Mass. He flourished, for he managed 
to concoct a mixture that pleased everybody and was liberally pep- 
pered with political commentary. One day, however, a deputation of 
peasants went to the Cheka and accused the Forreger Theatre of 
pandering to the Kulak elements by slipping in pornographic sketches 
here and there. Since this was at the time of the New Economic 
Policy, when the Kulak elements were having their last fling, public 
opinion forced the theatre to close, and Mass disappeared from view 
for the time being. 

But Mass was something more than a theatrical opportunist, he 
was a man of talent and ideas. Soon he rose again into prominence 
as the director of the Theatre of Satire, and this time his work was 
accorded a permanent place in Moscow’s cultural life. The policy of 
his theatre was one of aesthetic leg-pulling applied to contemporary 
life, and a regular revitalization at the springs of classical comedy 
of manners. Left-deviationist, pseudo-bohemians and all extremists 
were the Aunt Sallys at which his authors slung their barbed arrows, 
while Shaw, Moliére, Sheridan and de Musset were polished with 
sociological Brasso until they reflected images which the audience 
recognized as existing around them. 

The Zavadsky Theatre achieved a reputation which I have always 
been at a loss to understand, such performances as I have seen show- 
ing no merit whatsoever. The style of playing seems to have been 
borrowed from a number of other theatres and the result is a hotch- 
potch of melodrama and pantomime. Zavadsky separated from the 
Vakhtangov Theatre when Vakhtangov died and set up a theatre of 
his own. Possibly he separated too soon—possibly the success of the 
pantomime scene which Vakhtangov let him introduce into Turandot 
went to his head and unbalanced his critical powers—the fact remains 
that his work is pretentious and over-decorated. The only pleasurable 
memory I have of his theatre is the end of his production of The 
Devil’s Disciple when he produced Mr. Shaw out of a big drum like 
a rabbit out of a hat! 

Theatre Lensoviet is in quite another class. Though it lays no 
claim to originality of style, it is yet an excellent example of what 
can develop out of an amateur dramatic circle. For such it was for 
six years of its life, steadily and slowly working towards a higher 
standard of work, building a group of actors into an excellent team 
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whose work was based on the Stanislavsky system. Finally recog- 
nized as important enough to receive professional status, it has con- 
tinued in its same rather slow, solid development, doing nothing 
spectacular but doing nothing badly. 

It was in this theatre that I saw a Soviet version of a detective 
play, Rzheshevsky’s Comrades and Traitors. Briefly, the story is as 
follows. In 1918 a Red Army officer cannot face being reprimanded 
for inefficiency and pretends to commit suicide in an armoured train, 
which is subsequently captured by the Whites. He joins them, and 
a year later is responsible for the shooting of Maros, an official of 
the Communist Party. In Act Two, with the success of the Revolu- 
tion, he has gone back again to the Red Army, explaining that all 
this time he has been kept prisoner by the Whites. In this and the 
following act all the attention is devoted to discovering who shot 
Maros. Time and again we think he will be unmasked, but he avoids 
discovery and in the fourth act we see him high up in the party, so 
high that he can order a special train to be run for him. The only 
person alive who was present when he shot Maros dies before him 
without recognizing him. He is seen to be engaged in counter- 
revolutionary activity with other officials who have previously been 
in the White Army—all of them are bound for Moscow—and they 
go off to Moscow, still undiscovered when the curtain falls. 

The significance of the play lies in this failure to unmask the 
‘villain’—in the imputation that he is here, in Moscow, now, work- 
ing in responsible positions, a menace to all who are in the audience. 
Thus the play is not finished with the final curtain ; it continues into 
the lives of the audience, reminding them that the danger is not 
over but merely present in another guise. A foreshadow, this, of the 
famous Moscow trials and the consequent absence of a fifth column. 

In 1932, under the benevolent auspices of the Moscow Soviet, the 
students of the Maly Theatre started the Studio Yermolova as a 
tribute to the memory of the great actress and because they wanted 
more practical activity than the programme of their parental theatre 
allowed. As students of the oldest Moscow theatre they naturally 
carried with them the cachet of a sound and serious training, and 
had they remained in the Maly tradition their theatre would certainly 
have been a dignified addition to the theatres of Moscow. But they 
did more than this. After three productions they assessed their pro- 
gress and came to the conclusion that what they lacked was a com- 
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prehensive method of work. So they severed themselves from the 
Maly, retaining only the name of its great actress as the title for their 
theatre, and adopted the Stanislavski method of work. This is the 
only example I know of where a young theatre has deliberately and 
suddenly altered its artistic method—but the effect has in this case 
been crowned with success and the Studio Yermolova is a brilliant 
little copy of the Moscow Art Theatre. 

The largest Moscow theatre deserves more than the mere mention 
that I have given it, not because of its size but for its origin. It is 
the Theatre of the Red Army. Unique in its position amongst the 
theatres of the world (I know of no other standing army which has 
a cultural and educational programme embracing its own theatre 
and permanent company of actors) it has a high reputation in the 
Soviet Union for the excellence of its productions and for its educa- 
tional influence on the army. It has a permanent company, like every 
other theatre, most of whom were originally members of the army 
who showed a predilection for theatre work. They perform both 
classical and modern plays, the latter being more usually on subjects 
closely related to army life. The audience is largely composed of 
‘military, though the general public are free to attend if seats are 
available. However, as the army man gets his tickets at a reduced 
price there is invariably a preponderance of uniforms amongst the 
spectators. The plays are presented lavishly and with everything that 
talent and technique can provide, while the method of acting is 
basically that of the Moscow Art Theatre. The majestic sweep of the 
white stone exterior, the modern auditorium and vast movable stage 
is a far cry from the lorries, huts and barracks where the first Red 
Army Mobile Theatre Groups sang, danced, and played their agita- 
tional propaganda sketches to the troops in action during the civil 
and interventionist wars—as far a cry as between those sketches and 
the present repertoire of Ostrovsky, Shakespeare and Korneichuk. 
And if the purpose behind this vast development is not plain, let 
me just say this—that soldier fights best who knows exactly what he 
is fighting for. The Red Army man is taught to understand and share 

.in the political and social life of his country, civil and military—to 
understand and share in the educational and cultural benefits. The 
Red Army Theatre serves this latter purpose. 

I cannot claim that every Soviet dramatist, designer and actor of 
note has received his or her share of recognition in these pages ; such 
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a catalogue was not intended, and only those have been mentioned 
which I believe to be representative of a tendency or a style, or who 
have definitely left in their work a mould for their successors. I do 
claim, however, to have given a picture of the Soviet theatre as seen 
in Moscow by a theatre worker from another country, and as such 
being a part which is fairly representative of the whole. An account 
of the work in Leningrad would differ only in historical detail, that 
in Kharkov and Kiev in that the Ukrainian national culture would 
cglour the picture differently. The methods employed in Moscow 
pertain elsewhere; the close contact with the people, the merging 
of professional and non-professional, the educational work with 
children—all these are state programmes which are practised, allow- 
ing leeway for changing individuals and locales, all over the Union. 

It is a picture of tremendous activity in the theatre, and tremendous 
love for the theatre on the part of the audience. The permanently 
crowded houses, the continual growth of new theatres, the banish- 
ment of financial insecurity for the actor by subsidized training, per- 
manent companies and long-term contracts, such facts as these might 
alone be sufficient to commend the system which promotes them. But 
to this must be added the high standard of work achieved, the eager 
experimentation in new forms and the perfection of old ones, the 
catholic choice of plays which ranges from the classic drama of the 
world to the spate of modern plays from new young Russian writers: 
all of this produces a sum total which cannot but impress us who 
work in the English theatre. 

The flood-gates holding back the torrent of talent and imagination 
were flung wide by the Revolution of 1917. From then until 1940 
every worker and peasant was learning what until then had been 
reserved for the so-called “intellectual’—to love the great works of 
art and intelligence and to fill their leisure with them. Such know- 
ledge, dearly bought, will not be lightly relinquished to any invader. 
It is to be hoped that, when victory is won, our two great countries 
will meet on the cultural as well as on the economic field. If, then, 
anything they have read here prompts others to seek for further , 
knowledge at first hand, the main purpose of this book will have 
been achieved. 
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The repertoire of the leading Moscow theatres for the years 1935-6. 


The Moscow Art Theatre 
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The Lower Depths Maxim Gorki 
Enemies Maxim Gorki 
Storm Ostrovsky 
The Cherry Orchard Tchekov 
Talents and Admirers Ostrovsky 
Dead Souls Gogol 

- Resurrection Tolstoi 
Fear Afinogenev 
The Armoured Train Ivanov 
Bread Afinogenev 
The Days of the Turbins Bulgakov 
The Marriage of Figaro Beaumarchais 
At the Gates of the Kingdom Hamsun 

Affiliated Moscow Art Theatre 
The Lower Depths Gorki 
The First Years of Work Gorki 
The Uncle’s Dream Dostoievsky 
The Wonderful Alloy Kirshon 
Mistress of the Inn Goldoni 
At the Gates of the Kingdom Hamsun 
Advertisement Watkins 
The Pickwick Club Wengstern—Dickens 
Platon Kretchet Korneichuk 
Second Moscow Art Theatre 

The Spanish Priest Fletcher 
The Good Life Amaglobelli 
The Death of Ivan the Terrible Tolstoi 
Appointment Finn 
Twelfth Night Shakespeare 
In the Ravine Sobolev-Tchekov 


APPENDIX 
The Watchmaker and the Chicken Korneichuk 


The Cricket on the Hearth Dickens 
Vassa Zhelesnova Gorki 
The Beginning of Life Pervomaisky 
The Maly Theatre 

Fighters Romashov 
Don Carlos Schiller 
A Glass of Water Scribe 
Mad Money Ostrovsky 
Scutarevsky Leonov 
Lyubov Yarovaya Treniev 
On a Lively Place Ostrovsky 
Fruits of Enlightenment Tolstoi 
Wolves and Sheep Ostrovsky 
At a Strange Feast Ostrovsky 
Solo on the Flute Mikitenko 
Rasteryayev Street Narocov 
For every Wise Man there are many 

Fools Ostrovsky 

NEW PRODUCTIONS 
Othello Shakespeare 
Inspector General Gogol 
Death of Tarelkin Sukhovo-Kobylin 
Kamerny Theatre 
Adrienne Lecouvreur Scribe 
Storm Ostrovsky 
Desire Under the Elms O’Neill 
All God’s Chillun O’Neill 
Machinal S. Treadwell 
The Taming of Mr. Robinson Khaverin 
The Optimistic Tragedy Vishnevsky 
Fortune Heights Dos Passos 
Egyptian Nights Shaw, Pushkin, Shake- 
speare 

Giroflé-Girofla Offenbach 
The Beggar’s Opera Brecht-Weil > 
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Private Life 

After the Ball 

My Friend 

Joy Street 

The Man With the Portfolio 
Place of Profit 

Romeo and Juliet 

Ladder of Fame 

White Bear Imka 

Concert 


Theatre M.O.S.P.S. 


Life is Calling 
Rebellion 
Nonsense 
Enemies 

Dr. Mamlock 
City of Winds 


Vakhtangov Theatre 


Princess Turandot 
Love and Intrigue 
Egor Bulyachev 
Intervention 

The Human Comedy 
The Path of Flowers 
The Duffer 
Aristocrats 

Distant Point 
Floridsdorf 

The Coward 

Much Ado About Nothing 


Realistic Theatre 


Mother 
Aristocrats 
The Iron Stream 
IN PREPARATION 
Othello 
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Soloviev 
Pogodin 
Pogodin 
Zarkhi 
Faiko 
Ostrovsky 
Shakespeare 
Scribe 
Selvinsky 
Faiko 


Bill Belotserkovsky 
Furmanov 

Finn 

Gorki 

Wolf 

Kirshon 


Gozzi 
Schiller 
Gorki 
Slavin 
Sukhotin-Balzac 
Katayev 
Plitnikoff 
Pogodin 
Afinogenov 
Wolf 

Kron 
Shakespeare 


Gorki 
Pogodin 


Shakespeare 


Jewish State Theatre 


King Lear 
The Witch 
200,000 
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The Travels of Benjamin the Third 
Business out of Nothing 


Four Days 
The Deaf 


The Measure of Severity 
The Three Jewish Plums 


Theatre V.T.S.P.S. 


Sailors of Cattaro 


Girls of Our Country 


Nonsense 


The Marriage of Balsaminov 


Deep Province 


Shakespeare 
Golfaden 

Sholem Aleichem 
Sforim 

Sholem Aleichem 
Daniel 

Bergelson 
Bergelson 
Sholem Aleichem 


Wolf 
Mikitenko 
Finn 
Ostrovsky 
Svetlov 


NEW PRODUCTIONS SCHEDULED 


Platon Kretchet 
Barricades 
Timon of Athens 


Lensoviet Theatre 


Platon Kretchet 
Extra Special 
A Dowerless Girl 


The Haven of Storms 


Destruction 


The Misfortune of Being Too Clever 
The Inspector General 


Zavadsky Theatre 
Wolves and Sheep 
The Devil’s Disciple 
Love is Not a Joke 


A Simple Thing 


School for Tax Payers 


Vaghramov Night 


The Rivals 
The Last 
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Korneichuk 
Pavlenko 
Shakespeare 


Korneichuk 
Vaitelcorn 
Ostrovsky 
Balzac 
Kreshenilnikov 
Griboyedov 
Gogol 


Ostrovsky 
Shaw 

de Musset 
Lavrenev 
Verneuille 
Pervomaisky 
Sheridan 
Gorki 


The Gypsy Theatre 


Life on Wheels 
Carmen 

The Tribe of Pharo 
Between Two Fires 


Theatre of Satire 


Joyful Pages 
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The Dangerous District 


The Path of Flowers 


The Wonderful Alloy 
Another Man’s Child 


Germanov 
Mérimée adaptation 
Svertchkov 
Germanov 


Vaudeville 
Zack 
Katayev 
Kirshon 
Shvarkin 
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Affiliated Moscow Art Theatre, 116 

Afinogenov, 160 

Akhmetelli, 185-7 

Akimov, 101-3, 105 

Albenesi, Meggie, 72 

Alexander ITI, 171 

Alexandrinsky Theatre, 51 

Altman, Nathan, 174 

Amaglobelli, 85 

Andersen, Hans, 159 

Andreyev, 52-3 

Antokolosky, 101-2 

Antony and Cleopatra, 88-91 

Aristocrats, 199 

Armoured Train, 38, 40, 51, 55, 57, 
186 


Autumn Violin, The, 53 


Ballet Theatre, 58 

Baronova, 130 

Baumansky Children’s Theatre, 
164-7 

Baxter, Jane, 69 

Bergelson, 175 

Bersenev, 109, 111, 114—5 

Between Fires, 180-1 

Bill-Belotserkovsky, 134 

Bio-mechanic, 27-8 

Birman, G. S., 110, 112 

Black Ravine, 160 

Book Theatre, 163, 167 

Bolshoi Theatre, 62, 79, 111, 151 

Bread, 163 

Break, The, 185 

Byeloy, Kuzma Fedorovitch, 150-1 

Byron, 52 


Caesar and Cleopatra, 88-90 

Cambridge Festival Theatre, 69 

Carroll, Lewis, 20 

Carmen, 158, 181 

Carter, Huntley, 96 

Casson, Lewis, 109 

Central House of Children’s Art 
Education, 155-6, 163 


Central Puppet Theatre, 156 

Central Technical School of Theat- 
rical Art, 75, 77 

Cézanne, 44 

Chagall, 174 

Chamber Theatre, 174 

Chapayev, 13 

Chapayev, 133, 177 

Chaplin, Charles, 202 

Cherry Orchard, The, 54-6 

Children’s Theatres, 155-69 

Chinese Theatre, 201 

Cinatle, 185 

City of the Wind, The, 185 

Collins’ Music Hall, 66 

Comedia dell’Arte, 100, 120, 173 

Commissariat of Education, 58, 65, 
82, 151, 155, 159, 163, 178, 185, 
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Comrades and Traitors, 207 

Confused Thinking, 167 

Coonen, Alice, 87-8, 91 

Craig, Gordon, 66 

Cricket on the Hearth, The, 54, 112 

Cyankali, 135 


Dame aux Cameélias, La, 25, 31-2 
da Vega, Lope, 82 

Dawn, 13 

Dead Souls, 56 

Deaf, 175 

Death, The, 175 

Debussy, 85 

de Musset, 207 

Devils, 53 

Devil’s Disciple, The, 207 
Dikki, Alexei, 136, 138 
Disney, Walt, 157 
Dobrushin, 175 

Dostigaiev and Others, 106 
Dostoievsky, 39, 53, 114, 125 
Douglas, Robert, 68 

Drury Lane, 162 
Dunin-Martsinkevich, 171 
Durasova, 116 
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Dybbuk,. The, 98 


Egor Bulyachey, 105-7 

Egyptian Nights, 85-91 

Fisenstein, Sergei, 118, 137-8, 148, 
199 


Enemies, 51 
Engels News, the, 184 
Eric 14th, 98, 112-3 


Faiko, 125-6 

Falk, 175 

Favorsky, 114-5 

Fedorov, Ivan, 163 
Fighters, 83, 148 

Finn, Constantin, 142-5 
First Cavalry Army, The, 91 
Fisherman and the Fish, The, 160-1 
Fletcher, 109-10 

Fordred, Dorice, 68 

Forest, The, 14, 189 
Forreger Theatre, 207 

Four Days, 175 

French Classic Theatre, 81-2 
Furmanov, 132-3 
Furmanova, 76 


Gate Theatre, 68 

Gauguin, 44 

Gedivanishvilli, 185 

General Line, 199 

Georgian State Theatre, 184 

German, A., 181 

German Volga Republic Theatre, 
184 


Ghosts, 12 

Gipsy Theatre, 64, 177-84 

Giroflé-Girofla, 85 

Glub, 153-4 

Gogol, 35, 52, 79, 80, 82, 152 

Goldoni, 85 

Golfaden, Abraham, 171, 173 

Golovtsev, 112, 116 

Good Hope, The, 112 

Goriunov, 103, 109 

Gorki, Maxim, 14, 46, 51-3, 74, 
106-7, 138, 152, 196 

Government Inspector, The, 35 

Gozzi, 100 

Granovsky, A. M., 173-5 

Griboyedov, 52, 79, 82 

Grimm, 167 


Guthrie, Tyrone, 56 


Habima Theatre, 98 

Hamlet, 101-5 

Hammer and Sickle Plant, 50 
Hamsun, 52-3 

Harker, Gordon, 68 
Haymarket Theatre, 55, 72 
Hero Ereti, 185 

Hiawatha, 159 

Hoffman, 159 

Holborn Empire, 66 

Hugo, Victor, 81 

Humiliated and Insulted, The, 114 
Husinov, 175 


Ibsen, Henrik, 12, 52 

Ilinsky, 18-20, 34 

International Olympiad, 98 

International Theatrical Congress, 
61 


International Union of Revolution- 
ary Theatres (M.O.R.T.), 7 

Intervention, 107 

Iron Stream, The, 189 

Isvestia, 102 

Ivanov, 38-40, 55, 186 


Japanese Theatre, 120, 173 
Jewish Theatrical Studio, 172 
Jewish Theatres, 172-7 

Joy Street, 120-1, 123, 166-7 
Julius Caesar, 52 


Kabale und Liebe, 101 

Kabuki, 24, 173, 193 

Kamerney Theatre, 61, 72-4, 77, 
84-8, 91-2, 96, 120, 150, 160-1 

Katayev, 152 
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